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MYRTLE TANNEHILL, as Josie Richards, and GEORGE M. COHAN, as Jackson Jones, in “Broadway Jones.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See pages 998 and 1007 of this issue. 
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“Broadway Jones:"’ From left to right are: GEORGE M. COHAN, as “Broadway” Jones; JERRY J. COHAN, as Judge Spotswood; 
HEL F. COHAN, as Mrs. Spotswood; MYRTLE TANNEHILL, as Josie Richards; and Mary Murphy, as Clara Spotswood. 
Photograph by White, New York. See pages 998 and 1007 of this issue. 





A scene from “Broadway Jones:""5 GEORGE PARSONS, as Robert Wallace; ADA GILMAN, as Mrs. Girard; and 
GEORGE M. COHAN, as “Broadway Jones.” Photograph by White, New York. 
See pages 998 and 1007 of this issue. 





MARTHA HEDMAN; as Renée de Rould, and JOHN MASON, as Alexandre Merital, in “The Attack. 
Photograph.by White, New York. Copyright, 1912, by Charles Frohman. See page 1004 of this issue. 
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ALFRED FISHER, as Pluchard; GEORGE BEANE; as Noel olibeau; GRACE EDMOND. as Delphine: STELLA HOBAN, as Simone; 
FRANK DOANE, as Colonel Pomponnet; and GEORGE CHRISTIE, as Louis Gigaux, in “Oh! Oh! Delphine.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See page 990 of this issue. 
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TYRE, as Victor Jolibeau, in “Oh! Oh! Delphine.” Fhotograph by White, New York. 
ee page 990 of this issue. 
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GLADYS HARVEY, as Margaret Knox, and QUENTIN TOD, as Bobby Gilbey, in “Fanny's First Play. 
Photograph by White, New York. _ See pages 987 and 1006 of this issue. 
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MR. MAURICE ELNEY, directing a rehearsal of “‘Fannvy’'s First Play.” Photograph by White, New York. 
See pages 987 and 1006 of this issue. 
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LILA BARCLAY, as Jean Lowther; W. G. ROBB, as Hugh Menzies; CARL LYLE, as Mattha Inglis; AGNES BARTHOLOMEW, as Leezie 
Inglis; LEOPOLD PROFEIT, as Alec Inglis; HELEN BAIRD, as Flora McGilp; and ADAH BARTON, 

as Mrs. Baikie; in ‘A Scrape O" the Pen.” See pages 987 and 1006 of this issue. 
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A group of the chorus lassies in Klaw and Erlanger's production of Franz Lehar's em “The Count of Luxembourg.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See pages 990 and 1007 of this issue. 
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FRED WALTON. as Brissard; FRANK MOULAN, as Grand Duke Rutzinov; GLADYS HOMFREY., as Princess Kokozeff; ANN 
SWINBURNE, as Angele; and FRANCES CAMERON, as Juliette; in ““The Count of Luxembourg.” 
Photograph by White, New York. See pages 990 and 1007 of this issue. 
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GLADYS MASON, as Lady Monkhurst, and MARGARET MACDONA, as Muriel, in “Milestones.” 
See pages 987 and 1003 of this issue. 
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LESLIE FABER, as John Rhead, and GILLIAN SCAIFE, as Rose Sibley, in “Milestones.” 
e pages 98/7 and 1003 of this issue. 
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‘*Milestones:"" WARBURTON GAMBLE, as Sam Sibley, and AURIOL LEE, as Gertrude Rhead. 
See pages 987 and 1003 of this issue. 








This and ne ictus on the opposite page show a scene f, Ready Money:"” IDA DARLING, as Mrs. Tyler; MAR- 
the pict oppor Tyler; GEORGE L. TUCKER, as Sumner Holbrook; JAMES BRADBURY, as 
eed ice LEO DONNELLEY, as Sidney Rosenbaum; WILLIAM COURTENAY, as 
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Stephen Baird; HENRY MILLER, JR., as Sam Welch; NORMAN SHARP, as William Stewart; ELIZABETH NEL- 
SON, as Margaret Elliott; and FAY WALLACE, as Ida Tyler. Photograph by White, New York. 
e novelization of the play beginning page 1086 of this issue. 





The portrait study of Maxine Elliott by Anderson, which created such a furore in England, and 
won for tiie American woman the title of ““The Duchess of Hearts” 
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JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON, HIS WIFE GERTRUDE 
ELLIOTT, AND MAXINE ELLIOTT, AT HARTSBOURNE 


MANOR 


O the late King Edward of 
| T England has been attributed 
the original observation that 
Maxine Elliott is the most beautiful 
woman in the English-speaking world. 
“To be singled out and flattered by 
princes may be the unhappy fate of any 
poor devil,” as Disraeli once cried hotly 
in challenge when accused of having 
wheedled flattery from a scion of royal 
blood. ‘But to be loved by a rival isa 
triumph, indeed,’”’ he added succinctly. 
It is this kind of triumph which the 
Yankee woman has really achieved, the 
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triumph of beholding a peeress, once 
proclaimed the handsomest woman in 
England, bow before the superior loveli- 
ness of an American. 

The controversy arose over the black 
and white portrait of Maxine Elliott by 
Percival Anderson which has become 
almost a classic. The head is a lovely 
thing, exquisite in line, poised in con- 
scious elegance like a stately rose. The 
titled woman in question lifted it before 
her, and looked long with narrowing 
eye-lids. 

“‘T have been called a beauty,’ she 
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Photograph by Hall, New York 














MAXINE ELLIOTT IN THE DRESSING-ROOM OF HER OWN THEATRE DURING HER LAST ENGAGEMENT 
IN NEW YORK 
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MAXINE ELLIOTT ON THE VERANDA OF HER. ENGLISH COUNTRY. HOME, 
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said. “I yield the palm to the Duchess 
of ”” She paused cynically with 
drifting eye, trying to recall the name 
of the county where Miss Elliott’s little 
manor-house lies nestling in the hills. 

‘Do you mean Hearts?”? some one 
begged inspiredly. 

“To be sure,” she cried. ‘‘I yield the 
palm to Maxine Elliott, the Duchess of 
Hearts! I must ennoble her, before I 
can consider her.”’ 

Thus the sobriquet began. Or, to be 
correct, it had its real beginning some 
twenty-five years ago when the dignified 
girl from Maine was brought face to 
face with the overwhelming problem of 
carving out her own destiny. At sixteen, 
she found herself penniless, without 
influence and with her young sister, 
Gertrude, dependent upon her. With 
fine courage, she plunged into the big 
world. There was no alternative. She 
had to conquer. How Maxine Elliott has 
won her battle is a romance as interest- 
ing and as lovely as the political conflict 
of some Queen Louise, and it has been 
fought on a field no less brilliant and 
conspicuous. 

The writer found Miss Elliott on the 
vine-covered veranda of her English 
country home one lovely day recently 
when the long borders of her gardens 
flung -purple and orange and scarlet 
banners that drooped solemnly in the 
mist of a sweet, quick rain. She smiled as 
she had always smiled — slowly, with 
brooding eyes that lighted with kind- 
ness. She looked the girl she has always 
looked, slender, svelte, simply gowned 
in a plain linen frock and wearing a 
sweater coat and a garden hat with an 
upturned brim that revealed jauntily 
the loose coils of her thick, \jet-black 
hair. 

The setting was magic. The white 
manor-house, two-storied, wide, hospi- 
tably open, rose before one. The veranda 
shrouded in wistaria offered haven to 
a dozen swallows. The scent of the wet 
meadows intoxicated. The air lay still, 
as if enchanted. It was such an environ- 
ment as any idealist would have chosen 
as a background for the beauty and 
dignity of the lady of the manor, the 
new American duchess and a duchess 
in her own right! 
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“T want peace—only peace!’’ she 
cried with a deprecating gesture toward 
the big world beyond—that world where 
she had won her artistic and her social 
successes. ‘‘And I have found it here. 
It is so quiet, so restful, so sweet. There 
is nothing else,’ she added resignedly. 

Below, down the valley, stretched the 
estate of Lord Oldenham; beyond, up 
the hill, rose Harrow, the famous school 
for boys. Lying between, rested the 
white house, with its prim garden, its 
low-lying outhouses, its fertile pasture 
lands dotted with a herd. Hartsbourne 
Manor, it is called. It boasts so much 
age that Miss Elliott may point with 
pride to its brick-lined subterranean 
passage and tell you that Dick Turpin 
spent a night there on one of his famous 
foraging sallies. 

She laughed lightly at hints of her 
social success; she laughed scornfully 
at the widely-bruited rumor “that. she 
had become a manageress.and had re- 
tired from the boards herself; There is 
scarcely retirement in prospect ‘yet for 
the lady of Hartsbourne Manor, if one 
may. judge by her guarded observation 
that America is home and ore always 
likes to go home. She means to resume 
acting when the proper vehicle is found.’ 
Whether that vehicle has as yet ,been 
found for next season remains a secret 
deeply locked in Miss Elliott’s own 
breast. No amount of banter. or whee- 
dling will drag a syllable from her smiling 
lips. Nobody is writing a play especially 
for her; nobody ever has. Whether she 
will venture to return to the United 
States for a tour this season, perhaps 
Miss Elliott herself has not yet decided. 
But that she will return some time.is a 
certainty. So delightful is her home life 
at Hartsbourne Manor that the very 
thought of a trying season of work bores - 
and worries her now. 

No wonder she is loath to tear her- 
self away. Above the veranda, where 
the windows were opened wide to the 
fresh morning air, one could hear the 
merry laughter of three little fairies. 
They were the children of Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson and his wife, who is 
known to theatre-goers as Gertrude 
Elliott. For Miss Elliott shares her 
home with her sister and her brother- 






































Photograph by 
Hall, lor York 


in-law. 
The sound 
came coaxing- 
ly to her ears. 
Quickly the actress AT 
arose to her feet, HER WRITING TABLE 
She must hurry up to the nursery to kiss 
those three flower-faces a jolly good- 
morning. 

We went through Miss El- 
liott’s own exquisite vieux 
rose boudoir and library. 
There were books, 67- 
belots, tapestries 
everywhere; a pen 
and ink drawing of 
the actress by the 
Duchess of Rutland 
hung here; there stood an 
autographed portrait of 
King Edward. The 
faces of many celeb- 
rities smiled from 
the walls. A long 
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line of photographs of the more famous 
characters created by Forbes-Robertson 
held a conspicuous place. We hurried 
through the lovely drawing-room with 
its rare bits of Dresden and Sevres, and 
we caught a fleeting glimpse of Forbes- 
Robertson’s own library upholstered in 
tones of majestic red as we fled through 
the long rooms, up the staircase, past 
Mrs. Forbes-Robertson’s mauve boudoir 
and—into the nursery! 

Maxine Elliott’s somber eyes glowed 
with tenderness. The three flower-faces 
laid their lashes against her pale cheek. 
She crushed them tightly close to her. 
Those tears Miss Elliott is said never to 
shed hung near her own lashes; then 
came the quick, accustomed, aloof 
laugh of self-disgust of one who lives a 
detached life voluntarily. Spartan, per- 
haps, but Maxine Elliott has a heart! 

At luncheon that day she presided 
like a queen with her court at her feet. 
She had not even removed the sweater, 
or put a dab of powder on her nose. 
At her right sat a famous member of 
Parliament, his keen eyes searching the 
faces of the other guests warily. At her 
left sat a peer of the realm, charming, 
delightful, debonair, a favorite at court. 
Then there was a baronet noted as an 
amateur sportsman, a leader of Viennese 
society and her beautiful daughter, who 
chattered English with the air of an 
American débutante. Then there -was 
a young Oxford man—a fresh recruit 
in the political arena—who was making 
a name for himself, So it was all the 
way around the table—favored ones of 
the earth sat there. Men of brains, wom- 
en of beauty, aristocrats by birth and 
breeding, aristocrats by the divine right 
of their ownachievements—all sat at the 
feet of this Yankee woman who had 
made her own way. 

And how! Was it courage and neces- 
sity alone! Or have the gods been more 
than generous in their gifts to her? At 
any rate Miss Elliott has worked hard, 
planned wisely, saved her money, in- 
vested it shrewdly, chosen her friends 
discreetly, lived quietly and cherished 
dreams. 


Everybody knows her beginning— . 


the small parts she played, perhaps 
with a little less temperament than 
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others would have played them who 
were gifted with less character. Every- 
body remembers those difficult days 
when she appeared in a stock company 
in San Francisco, made her own frocks, 
lived very economically and looked 
forward most of all to the hour when 
her young sister, Gertrude, would have 
her opportunity. It came to them both 
in the roystering, romantic personality 
of Nat Goodwin, He fell in love with 
the stately Maxine, made her his lead- 
ing woman, then his wife, gave her and 
her sister a fighting chance’for fame. 

What use they made of that opportu- . 
nity is recent history. Gertrude Elliott’. 
rose rapidly, married Forbes-Robertson 
and is now a co-star with that gifted 
English actor. In the case of Maxine, 
after a few years of business: partner- 
ship with Nat Goodwin in which it may 
be said to her credit Miss Elliott always 
drove a shrewd bargain, she decided she 
had become firmly enough éstablished 
to star alone. Goodwin approved of and 
abetted her first venture. He helped her 
stage her play. She has appeared success- 
fully in ““Her Own Way,” “ Myself— 
Bettina,” “The Chaperon”’ and ‘The 
Inferior Sex,”’ in productions made by 
herself. From the proceeds of her work 
in the past fifteen years, as leading wom- 
an and co-star with Goodwin and as 
an independent star, she has built a 
theatre in New York City in partner- 
ship with a firm of first-class producing 
managers, which is a sourcé of great de- 
light to her. It.is the expression of her 
own nature, and a dignified pied-d-terre 
in America for the appearances of 
Forbes-Robertson, Gertrude Elliott and 
herself. 

It has been said that Maxine Elliott 
is one of those New England women who 
could never be cheated in a horse deal. 
It has been said that she has marched to 
success like a soldier carrying a banner 
emblazoned with the trenchant motto— 
“Self!”? At any rate, it must be admit- 
ted she possesses that stern.and inflex- 
ible sense of commercial justice—to 
self and to others—which has made for 
prosperity to those about her. She is a 
thinking woman, gifted. with. foresight 
and business acumen of a high order. 
Her success may be due in a measure to 
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the fact that she has never forgotten 
self, but on the other hand—how many 
who never forget self fall down igno- 
minious failures by the wayside! 

Beauty and pride, an independent 
spirit and a self-reliant brain, have won 
the struggle for Miss Elliott. She has 
individuality, distinction. ‘Gertrude 
Elliott is merely a temperamental ar- 
tiste; but Maxine Elliott is a personal- 
ity.”” So said Sir Herbert Tree out of 
the wisdom of his experience. : 

“Beauty!” she herself scoffed. “‘What 
a nuisance—all this talk! It hinders an 
actress—not helps her. If a woman is 
called beautiful, people take it for 
granted that she possesses nothing else 
save beauty. If she is trying to act, they 
wonder why.” 

There was a note of chagrin in her 
voice. She had remembered perhaps 
with no little secret bitterness how often 
she had picked up a newspaper to find 
fulsome praise of her personal charm and 
a discreet and amazing dearth of com- 
ment concerning her performance, as 
such. 

“You have already lived through a 
brilliant career,” one of her courtiers 
once observed diplomatically. She shot 
a quick flash at him out of her expres- 
sive, heavily-curtained eyes. 

“Brilliant?” she echoed coldly. ‘‘No, 
not that!” she added quickly with a 
sigh. “‘Neither brilliant, nor very. hap- 

Hers has been a life fated rather to 
bring happiness to others than to win 
that reward itself. A great sadness 
seems to brood heavily in her. A great 
weariness seems-to oppress her. She has 
rested for two years in Hartsbourne 
Manor, yet she is very tired. Her spirit, 
once so buoyant, has given place to 
languor and a measure of boredom. 
Her fine eyes no longer burn with a 
flickering fire; her lips droop with 
strange melancholy. Yet she dispenses 
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to the friends who surround her, eternal 
graciousness and thoughtfulness in a 
regal manner. 

“T want only peace,” she sighed 
vaguely on that lovely summer day 
when a baronet and a duke and a great 
M. P. motored cut from town just to 
lunch with-her. She waved her hand 
toward the rich, velvety hills. “Just 
think, beyond stretches London—only 
fourteen miles away. And I have found 
peace here.” 

She gave Bingo, her English bull-pup, 
a soft pat on his ugly head, and shaking 
him awake, hurried down the garden- 
path to the little brick atelier at the end. 
Her guests trooped after her eagerly. 
She had a huge surprise for them. For 
the first time that day her face glowed 
with a little interest. Quietly she opened 
the door; and there before us she stood 
again, almost a living replica of the 
woman, about to start from the canvas 
where she seemed to breathe. It was a 
life-size, full-length portrait by George 
Harcourt, a Royal Academician. 

Harcourt himself beamed with pride 
over his work that day. It is true a 
duke and a great leader of society had 
scanned it critically and protested that 
it did not do Miss Elliott justice. But 
the lady of Hartsbourne Manor herself, 
looking upon her own image so truth- 
fully portrayed, with a note of. spirit- 
uality so brilliantly imprisoned in the 
deep, eloquent eyes, smiled gently upon 
the artist and told him that it was the 
best portrait of herself that had ever 
been painted. 

Whether she really thought so, who 
may tell? Who may tell if after all it 
was only immeasurable kindness in the 
heart of the Yankee woman whom they 
say could never be cheated in a horse 
deal, but who gives every day out of 
the fullness of her magnanimous nature, 
bounty big as the world she graced for 
a while and grew tired of. 
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WHAT YOU 
SCORE 


By George 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Lederer 
tresses who have made big individual 










NEED TO 
A “HIT” 


W. Lederer 


has ‘‘discovered’”? more actors and ac- 
successes than almost any man in the 


business. Here is his own story of the qualities he saw in such people as Edna May, 
Ruth St. Denis and Marie Dressler—the qualities that stamp the sure-fire successes in 






advance. 
asking me how I make my 
] discoveries you have given me 
a pretty tough question to an- 
swer. It’s hard for anybody to describe 
to anyone else just how he or she does 
certain things. The artist draws a strik- 
ing likeness. The author produces a 
novel that is the talk of two continents. 
The chef concocts a delicacy that de- 
lights the palate. Ask any one of these 
how he did it and he will shrug his 
shoulders. Certain rules, of course, he 
adhered to—but another clinging to the 
same rules: would have produced no 
startling result. How, therefore, explain 
that which is done intuitively? Because 
it came to one naturally to do it? The 
author could not have drawn the picture, 
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nor could the chef have written the 
book. And there you are! 

The greatest asset of any person is— 
personality. Beauty counts for some- 
thing, grace for more, intelligence for a 
great deal. But the main thing is the 
personality. Especially on the stage is 
this true. Beauty, grace and intelligence 
combined in one woman will not do her 
half as much good as would some 
natural, spontaneous charm—some win- 
some trick of voice or expression, re- 
quiring not the least intelligence, beauty, 
or grace. So it’s always the personality 
I look for in the first place. 

Along in 1894, at the time when the 
Cherry sisters were making such a hit, 
a queer looking pair of human beings 

















came trailing into my 
office. Two women 
they were, one young 
and the other middle 
aged, dressed as stage 
“rubes” are usually dressed, 
only they were the real 
thing and no mistake. 

The office boy ush- 
ered them in, and é 
fled. I surveyed them ; 
amazedly for a mo- ; 
ment, and then, tak- 









ing myself in hand as 
best I could, I in- 
quired what I could 
do for them. The 
elder said: 

“T’m Mrs. Denis 
and this is my 
daughter Ruth ff wil 
Denis. We live 2 fe 
in Somerville, ia : 
New York.” le 

“Fee?” i . , 
said en- _ a 
courag- 
ingly. She . 
coughed 
nervously. 

‘cM y 
daughter 
Ruth 
wants to go on the stage,” she said. 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. Then: ‘‘ What can 
your daughter do?” 

The mother answered proudly: 

**She can dance.”’ 

“Where did she study?” 

‘She never did study.” 

‘Who taught her to dance?” 

“Nobody taught her.” 

**Er—what makes her think she can 
dance, then? Whom has she seen per- 
form? What plays has she seen?” 

“She never saw any.” 

I glared at the two of them. Was it 
’ possible that these two country women 
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RUTH ST. DENIS, ONE OF THE HIGHEST PAID DANCERS ON THE STAGE, 

SHE AND HER MOTHER FIRST APPEARED BEFORE MR. LEDERER WITH A REQUEST 

FOR A “‘CHANCE,’’ THEY SO COMPLETELY LOOKED THE PART OF A COUPLE OF 
COUNTRY BUMPKINS THAT HE THOUGHT THEY WERE FOOLING HIM 
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were making a fool of me? Were they 
there on a bet, perhaps? A glance at 
their eager faces, however, 















. convinced me 
that this 
could not be 
the case, and 
I took up 
my ques- 
tioning 
where I] 


ne 


" 


















WHEN 


had left off. And so finally I asked: , 
‘““Whatever started her dancing?” 
The mother said: 

“‘She saw some circus posters with 
ladies in short skirts dancing and kick- 
ing up their heels and she came home 
and told me she bet she could do it, too. 
She did, and she’s been at it ever since. 
At first I was afraid she’d hurt herself, 
but she never does. Couldn’t you let her 
show you what she can do. There aint 
no circus ladies can beat her!” 

Thoroughly convinced that I at last 
had a rival to the Cherry sisters, I took 
them out on the empty stage of the 





















Casino and sat down at the piano. And as I played, Ruth Denis, 
later known as Ruth St. Denis, raised one hand up above her 
head and kicked backward with one foot, touching it with 
her toes. With a crash I stopped the music, and overturned 
the piano stool in my haste to grasp her hand. This was no 
clown. This was a girl destined to become a wonderful 
dancer. I told her so. She said: 

“T know it.” 

I signed her up as quickly as I could for “‘The Pass- 
ing Show,” and she made a hit as I had known she 

would do. She was crazy on the subject of the odd, 
the weird and the fantas- ¥ tic, and read 
constantly. Later she im «= Went: abroad 
o, study. She never learned a 
single dance from the Orientals, 
though, for she has never been 
to their countries. 
She has only studied 
from books and 
improvised. A 
wonderful 
personality ! 
When I 



























































TWO POSES OF THE 
RUTH ST. DENIS OF 
' TO-DAY 









am about to “* produce a play, I never engage 
» people on account of their names or fame. I study the 
Ny parts, and endeavor to find those with the personal- 
“ity that will best fit them. Sometimes the smallest 
»~ things decide me. Take the case of Edna May: 
» Edna May was a little country girl— 
oo” another. one—who came to the Big City. In 
New York she met Fred Titus, a bicycle rider 
on the vaudeville stage, and married him. She 
was eighteen years old at the time. Titus had a sister in one 
of my companies. One day the sister came to me, leading by 
the hand a demure little person in a white shirt-waist and 
sailor hat—you know the way they used to dress—whom 
she introduced to me as her sister-in-law in search of a job 
955 
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in the chorus. She had = not. I inquired if she could sing. Miss 
done some little chorus ~ Thorne replied that she had never taken 
work before, in one of ¥ lessons, but that her voice was true. So we 
Oscar Hammerstein’s brought out Edna, and I had her sing for me 
productions. a little song she knew. I found her voice 


delightful—uncultivated, but fresh and beau- 
tiful. 
“Here,” I said to her, “I want you to 
take this part for a time. The person who is 
ee: going to play it will not be able to 
come for a couple of weeks and 
I want you to read it.” 
Edna May shivered. ‘‘Oh, 
I couldn’t!” she gasped, 
scared to death. And she 
cast down her eyes. My 
heart jumped. Look, man- 
ner, everything, were just what 
I wanted. I insisted. And so 
Edna May started work on 
her first part. 


Everything was filled, 
but I entered her on 
the waiting list and 
thought nothing 
more about her—for ow, 
a time. Then, when Ee i 
putting on “The inl “— 
Belle of New York,”’ 
I found myself at a 
loss to know to 
whom to give the 
partof theSalva- 
tion Army las- 
sie. Suddenly 
there flashed 
across my 










































a, 


mind a pic- Such a mechanical per- 

ture of the formance! Everything had 

little girl in to be put down in plain 

the sailor black and white for her. All 

hat. over her scores were written: ‘Eyes 
“The lit- down.” “Eyesup.” “Turn head,’ etc. 

tle girl with 

the sad 

eyes!”’ I ex- 


claimed to 
myself. I 
remembered 
then that I 
had got the 
fleeting im- 
pression that 
her eyes were 
large and sad. 
I went to Syl- 
via Thorne, 


the sister-in- 

Photographs by 
Dover Street 

Studios, London 










law, and 
asked her if 
Mrs. Titus’ had 
found employment 


And she fol- 
lowed directions im- 
plicitly. Right here let me tell 
you, that means a lot. So many stage 


yet. She said that she had 


EDNA MAY IN TWO 


OF THE COSTUMES 
oF Nelly Neil 
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“‘T er—understand that 
your father is a man of 
letters, Miss May?” To 
which she replied with 
her charming intona- 

tion: 

“Ye-—es?” And 
thereby created a 
most favorable im- 

pression. It was not long 

before many of the nobility 

were inviting her to their 
homes. 

I met Marie Dressler 
when she was a gawky 
chorus girl, stranded in 

- aone-horse town with a 
road company—a big, 


people think they know 
more than the manager. 
They make a feint at 
carrying out orders, but 
are not to be trusted 
not to introduce some 
little original bit of in- 
tonation or acting. Edna 
May was absolutely to be re- 
lied upon not to be original. 
Because of her youth 
and slight experience I 
was deadly afraid of the 
first performance for 
her, and told her 
that she must 
not worry—that I 
would be near her all 
























the time. : *, fat, over-grown kid, 
“No sir,” she said. “\ with a laugh that 
And she kept her word. ~», brought a response 





* from the boots up. 
I was attracted by 
her personality, and took 
her under my wing. To 
me she was funny, and, I 
figured, she would be to 
others. When you come 
right down to it, there 
are mighty few really 
funny women on the 
stage to-day. They no 
sooner make a’ hit 
with their comedy 
than some deluded 
person suggests to 
them that they are 
subtle — and _ then 
. it’s all off. They 
lose sight of the big 
laughs in their 
craving to be con- 
sidered sleek. 
Marie Dressler 
was—and is, fyn- 
q x ny. 
aie So I gave her 
’ a song entitled 
“I’m Flo of the 
Halls.” The 
first time she 
sang it for an 
audience she threw 
up her hand awkwardly 
and, somehow, hit her hat so 
# that it went around as if it were 
EDNA MAY WAS SO MECHANICAL 
IN HER PARTS THAT HER MAN- 
USCRIPTS WERE COVERED WITH 
SUCH NOTATIONS AS “EYES 


DOWN,” “EYES uP,” “TURN 
HEAD,” ETC. 
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On the opening night 
she was the only per- 
fectly cool person in the 
cast. Like a small autom- 
aton she went through 
her part, but her person- / © 
ality brought down the /- 
house. ie 
She had absolutely no 
conversational gifts. 
Born.and brought up in 
a country! town’ where 
her:<father . was post- | 
faster, She knew abso- - 
utely | nothing about 
tthe. ways. of the. city. 
Her. voice, was .very 
“pleasing, however, when 
-She.. did..speak, and I 
taught her.to say “Yes” 
and ‘No”. ‘properly, 
which were her two 
staples of conversation. 
This makes me think of 
something amusing. 
I took Miss May 
over to London, and 
there I chanced to 
mention to Lord 
Somebody or Other, 
that her father was a 
postmaster. Anything 
having to do with “letters” 
impressed him profoundly, and he said, 
upon meeting her: 










































on a pivot. The people shrieked. When 
Marie sang the song over as an encore 
she did the same thing again on purpose, 
and after that she never missed it. 
That’s how she made her first hit. Hers 
is a case where personality, and nothing 
but personality, attracted attention to 
her in the first place. 

Augustin Daly found Mabel Gilman 
Corey playing in the chorus of a coast 
company and brought her to New York. 
I saw her, and thinking I detected 
possibilities aside from her undoubted 
ability as a hard worker, I gave her a 
leading part in ‘‘Gay Paree” and took 
her across the water. In the try-out 
of the piece, here, she had been success- 
ful, but over in London she simply did 
not take. People would come to see her 
once but they wouldn’t come again, 
and in London that is noticeable, for 
there a favorite draws the same crowds 
night after night. Piqued and curious, I 
asked an Englishman what was the 
matter. He hesitated, then said frankly: 


MARIE DRESSLER WAS A GAWKY CHORUS 
GIRL, BUT SHE WAS FUNNY 


ELIZABETH MURRAY WAS IN VAUDEVILLE WHEN 
SHE GOT HER FIRST OPPORTUNITY 
IN ‘‘MADAME SHERRY” 


CLARA LIPMAN GOT ON BECAUSE OF HER 
SMILE 

















“To tell the truth, you know, she 
works too hard. One hates to see a wom- 
an perspire.” 

That taught me a lesson. Since then 
I teach as little motion as possible. The 
great trouble with most professionals is 
that they have too many stage tricks. 
They use the hands constantly, and 
once they have acquired the habit, it is 
hard to break. That is why it is much 
easier to train the inexperienced girl 
than the seasoned woman star. The 
former has everything to learn. The 
latter has too many things to unlearn. 

I think I can say that I practically 
discovered Marie Doro. She has never 
been under my management, but she 
used to hang about my office looking 
for work. She came to me once and told 
me that when out with road companies 
people would liken her to Anna Held. 
She thought she stood a chance if she 
could only get into something worth 
while. I had nothing for her but I called 
her to the attention of Mr. Erlanger. He 
engaged her for “The Billionaires’’ and 
since that time she has been in the 
public eye more or less. 

Elizabeth Murray was in vaudeville 
and was broken-hearted because no- 

- body would give her a ‘‘real part.’” She 

« -hankered for the “legit” and begged me 

 t@: give her a.chance at it. I thought I 

Saw her as Madame Sherry and gave 

- the part to her. You know how good she 
made. 

I needed a. woman with a smile for 
“Incog”’ and so I hunted around until 
I found Clara Lipman. She was playing 
in a German theatre in Milwaukee and 
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had never taken an English speaking 
part. I went to her and said: 

“T need a woman with good teeth, 
who can laugh. That’s the main thing. 
Let’s see you.” 

She burst into laughter and I signed 
her on the spot. She’s been doing Eng- 
lish ever since. 

Madge Lessing, the Berlin favorite, 
and Marie George, who is making such 
a hit in London, are two of my protégées. 
So is Petite Adelaide. 

During the run of “The Charity 
Girl” in Chicago I was attracted by the 
way one of the crusaders held her hands. 
To myself I said: 

“There’s a girl who is going to get 
ahead.”’ Sure enough. She is now under 
contract to play Youth in ‘Every- 
woman.”’ Her name is Meri Meridith— 
Loyce Meredith, she is called sometimes, 
I believe—and her name was in littletype 
on my programs. It will be plenty big 
on others before long. I’m enough of a 
seer to prophesy that. I recommended 
her for the part of Youth just because 
of that little indescribable something 
which had caught my eye. She isn’t a 
beauty by any means. 

There have been many others whom 
I haven’t the time to tell about..Men 
too, but for lack of space I’ve confined 
myself to the girls. Pretty girls and 
homely ones, stout and thin, tall and 
short—I have met with them all in my 
experience. Sometimes the ranks are 
full of desirable aspirants. Again man- 
agers tear their hair and wail aloud for 
that heaven-endowed piece of feminin- 
ity—the one with the personality! 









A Visit to 
the Wonderful Home 
of the Wonderful Loti 


A description, by one of the men who 
helped plan and stage ‘A Daughter of 
Heaven,” of the house at Rochefort 
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HE strangest, 
most sumptuous 
and most expen- 

















sive of this season’s pro- 
ductions is probably ‘‘ The 
Daughter of Heaven,”— 
a play of Chinese life, by 








Pierre Loti and Judith 


By 


EDWARD A. 
MORANGE 


of the Liebler staff 
of scenic artists 








with treasures looted from 
Eastern cities. He even 
“lifted” the Imperial 
throne from Peking to 
adorn this amazing man- 
sion. M. Loti came to this 
country to witness the 
premiére of his play, and 














Gautier, which is being 
offered by Liebler and 
Company, as a fit successor to their 
elaborately staged “The Garden of 
Allah.” The authors of this play are of 
exceptional distinction in France: 
Judith Gautier is the daughter of Theo- 
phile Gautier and is a poetess of note, 
especially known for her introduction of 
Japanese verse-forms; and Pierre Loti, 
the subject of the following article, is at 
once one of the most bizarre and most 
eminent of Gallic writers. 

Loti’s real name is Viaud; as a captain 
in the French navy he has sojourned 
largely in Asiatic ports; and his outré, 
highly-colored romances of life in the 
Orient—best known of which is ‘‘ Mad- 
ame Chrysanthéme—have brought him 
an international renown. His personal 
idiosyncrasies, moreover, have served 
to increase curiosity concerning him. 
He speaks Japanese, Chinese, and 
Arabic; has turned Mohammedan; and 
at Rochefort he maintains a curious es- 
tabiishment, with gorgeous Oriental gar- 
dens and rooms fantastically furnished 


owing to certain.artificial- 
ities in his. appearance 
and eccentricities of deportment has 
aroused a great deal of comment. Mr. 
Morange’s story of the visit paid by the 
American producers to. M. Loti, in his 
own exotic home, .is therefore of the 
deepest interest. 


Century Theatre, New York, 

January 2, 1912 
To-morrow, at eleven, if convenient, we'll 
take up the matter of a successor to ‘‘ The 
Garden of Allah’’ at The Century. Pre- 
pare to put your summer at ma ig a 


You can imagine my feelings upon the 
receipt of this brief note from Mr. Tyler 
of The Liebler Co. The summer before, 
Tyler had taken Hugh Ford, the stage 
director, and myself into the heart of 
the desert of Sahara, one of the most 
interesting trips ever taken, in order 
that we might absorb Algerian atmos- 
phere preparatory to staging the 
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Hichens play. I reported promptly at 
eleven. 

“Well,” said I, ‘where do we go this 
summer? To India?”’ 

“No,” said Tyler, ‘‘next year’s spec- 
tacle at the Century will be a drama of 
‘modern China.” 

“Then we go to China,” I suggested. 

‘Better than that,” said Tyler. “I 
am going to take you to the wonder-spot 
of the world. We go to Rochefort.” 

I needed no further explanation. 
Since my early youth I had been an 
enthusiast over modern French litera- 
ture. And of its motley crew of masters, 
one figure stood forth in high light. 

“We go to see Pierre Loti?’’ I gasped. 

“Right,” replied Tyler. “Loti has 
written for us a Chinese play entitled 
‘The Daughter of Heaven.’”’ 

I had read of Rochefort. Here, in an 
isolated little fishing village, miles from 
the nearest railroad, Pierre Loti, Acad- 
emician, traveler, and writer of super- 
lative genius, was said to live the life 
of a hermit in a palace comparable to 
those of European sovereigns in the 
matter of beauty and splendor. 

“No Americans have ever visited 
Loti at his home before,’”’ Tyler went on. 
“We sail early in March. My automo- 
bile will meet us at Cherbourg and after 
a few days in Paris, we proceed directly 
to Loti’s home.” 

This program was carried out to 
the letter. In Paris, at a hotel, I picked 
up a leaflet from a Rochefort hotel which 
contained a rough translation of a speech 
delivered by Pierre Loti at a banquet 
given in his honor by his townsmen. 
It read, in part: ““One dominant thing 
in my life has been the attachment that 
my father inculcated in me in my in- 
fancy for our town, for its environ- 
ments, for even its menacing ramparts, 
and for our section of this province. 
And now that the sea no longer claims 
me, it may seem to you that I shall es- 
tablish myself at Paris, where many 
interests call me, or perhaps in the 
Orient, which has been a second father- 
land to me. But no, I have never even 
dreamed this. Surely, I shall continue 
to traverse the globe, but I shall remain 
a dweller of the Rue Chanzy—which I 
prefer to call as formerly the Rue Saint 


A VISIT TO THE HOME OF LOTI 


‘indolence. 
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Pierre—and in this home of my an- 
cestors I shall put in a place of honor 
the precious, touching tablet which 
Rochefort has been so kind to give 


me. Let me repeat, no one can 
be a more persistent Rochefortite.”’ 

With this endorsement from the lips 
of one who reveled in the beautiful, and 
an approach through the beautiful 
chateau country in the vicinity of Tours 
and Chartres, no wonder we enthused 
over the prospect of reaching the climax 
of our journey in a town of pure ro- 
mance. Yet it proved rather of an anti- 
climax, after all. Loti’s affection for 
Rochefort must have been inspired by 
sentiments other than his love of beauty. 
For Rochefort is prosy and uninterest- 
ing. It has only three centuries to its 
credit, and in this section of France, a 
city comparatively so modern loses 
much of the charm of the neighbor- 
hood. 

We consoled ourselves with the 
thought that Loti’s home would offer 
attractions to allay our disappointment 
in the town. We arrived late in the day, 
and sent word to our host that we 
should defer our visit on that account 
until the next morning. He, however, 
returned a charming note urging tis to 
call that evening. We needed no further 
persuasion. 

Here came another disappointment. 
We followed our guide past a number of 
buildings unworthy of a second glance, 
and finally stopped before one no more 
impressive than the rest. Surely, there 
was.some mistake! This could not be 
the far-famed palace of Pierre Loti. 
Our guide rapped the bronze knocker 
and the door flew open. 

I had never seen even a portrait of 
Loti, so that I had amused myself with 
trying to draw a mental picture of this 
sailor-author. Which would he be, the 
stalwart, rugged commandant whose 
firm authority had quelled a mutiny, 
whose physical and mental bravery had 
won him high honors and commands, 
or the author who had made so real 
the dreamy atmosphere of tropical 
climes, where he had lived and loved in 
His romances, obviously 
autobiographical in part, convey a sense 
of a personality far removed from the 









































A STUDY BY SARONY, NEW YORK, OF VIOLA ALLEN IN THE TITLE ROLE OF “THE DAUGHTER OF 
HEAVEN, —TOGETHER WITH SNAP-SHOTS*OF CHINESE LIFE SUCH AS IS DEPICTED IN THE PLAY 
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hero of wars and rebellions of fact, in 
which Commandant Julien Viaud, alias 
Pierre Loti, had participated. 

We did not see Loti at once. As we 
entered we were ushered into a medium- 
sized room, well appointed, but of no 
architectural pretensions, through which 
we passed into another room, slightly 
larger, where, standing in the mellowest 
of lights, apparently as carefully studied 
as any lighting effect Hugh Ford ever 
devised, stood a well-groomed man, 
rather slight, by no means tall, and to 
all appearances not more than forty 
yeats of age, though of course he is 
much older. This was Pierre Loti. 

The gentle but genuine cordiality 
with which he greeted us put us at our 
ease at once. We touched but lightly on 
the object of our visit, leaving that for 
following days, but the conversation of 
that evening. showed us a host that was 
modest and unassuming, extremely con- 
siderate, and almost as shy as a girl. 
Was this the naval officer who had so 
distinguished himself in the Tonkin 
campaign and the suppression of the 
Boxer rebellion? I inquired in the course 
of the evening as to the origin of his 
nom de plume and was told that in his 


midshipman days in the navy he had ° 


been nicknamed Loti by his comrades, 
from the East Indian flower of that 
name which hides itself discreetly in 
higher growths. 

Before we left I laughingly referred 
to the stories I had heard of the palatial 
surroundings in which he lived. “‘Ah,” 
said he, “you shall see my treasure 
house—but in the daytime, Monsieur, 
when the light is better.” 

The next morning we did see his 
treasure house. It was early when we 
arrived, and we passed through the re- 
ception room in which we had spent so 
interesting an evening. I saw now a 
Louis XVI room with light blue satin 
panels and hangings, without the sub- 
dued light to give it character. But it 
served as an effective contrast for what 
was to come. 

The room led ‘directly to an open 
courtyard, irregular in shape and filled 
with plants and shrubs of an almost 
tropical luxuriance of growth. In this 
garden we heard the tinkling of a bell, 
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and in proceeding in the direction of 
the sound, we came upon an inner court, 
reached through an archway in a curious 
wall. Suspended over this archway was 
a quaint Chinese bronze bell, the tongue 
of which was modeled as a fish. This 
was made of light metal and was agi- 
tated by the slightest breeze. 

Slipping through this archway : we 
were confronted with an exquisitely 
made Chinese door, which, swinging 
open, revealed a sight which startled us 
with its uncanny splendor. An emperor’s 
throne, approached by three series of 
three-steps each, side by side, a wonder- 
ful throne chair, backed by an intricate- 
ly carved screen and flanked by all the 
trappings of royalty, seemed to await 
the approach of some Ming or Tsing 
sovereign to overawe us in the presence 
of this room of loot from the ‘‘ Forbidden 
City.” It was an exact reproduction of 
the Imperial palace in Peking. The 
throne and its accessories had been 
thrown into a lake on the palace grounds 
during the Boxer troubles, and were 
fished out by sailors under Loti’s com- 
mand. In various corners of this splendid 
room were effigies of Chinamen, each 
dressed in robes worth a royal ransom. 

With the spell of the East upon me, 
I took a few steps and found myself in 
another room every bit as startling. It 
was the Japanece room. If. there were 
not a thousand Buddhas in it, at least 
that was my first impression. Its central 
feature was a wonderful shrine, brought 
from some temple I know not where. 
Surely no- Mongolian disciple of the 
Prince of India could have awakened in 
this room without the firm conviction 
that he was in ancient Nippon. 

Could the material forms of one of the 
world’s great religions have been so as- 
sembled by mere knowledge and in- 
sight? Was not reverence for its spirit 
necessary? Loti had once confessed that 
he had no faith. He wrote: ‘‘I open my 
heart to you. My rule of life is 
to do all that pleases me, regardless of 
morality or social convention. I believe 
in nothing, or in no one. I have no faith, 
no hope.” 

Yet since those lines were written, it 
is generally said, Pierre Loti has become 
a devout Mohammedan. Evidence of 





this is to be found not only 
in his writings,—‘‘The 
Daughter of Heaven” 
breathes optimism and 
faith,— but in the 
third great room this 
strange palace con- 
tained. This was a 
room to exhaust su- 
perlatives—a 
mosque, and a beau- 

tiful one. From a 
mosque that had 
been -partially de- 
stroyed by fire were 
taken the shrine, the 
tilings and all the 
furnishings. A Koran 
was in place waiting for 























the holy man to read before 
the worshipers. Incense 
filled the atmosphere. A 
wick, floating in a curi- 
ous Arabic lamp, 
burned at the head of 

a tomb-like object. 
This wick, I was 
later informed, had 

not been suffered to 
burn low since the 
death of a certain 
veiled- woman in 
Stamboul. The place 
awed me, and I felt 

as though there must 

be in hiding some 
zealot who would pun- 
ish those who dared to 























ABOVE, A PHOTOGRAPH OF PIERRE LOTI IN HIS UNIFORM AS AN OFFICER OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 
BELOW, TWO VIEWS OF THE ‘‘GRAND HALL” IN M. LOTI’S ROCHEFORT MANSION 
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GEORGE C. TYLER AND HIS PARTY 


OUTSIDE OF PIERRE LOTI’S 
HOUSE AT ROCHEFORT 


desecrate those 
sacred floors 
with feet un- 
bared. 
Rooms 
and nooks 
of Saracen- 
ic wonder 
were 
shown us. 
I wasdazed, 
surfeited 
with an al- 
most un- 
healthy 
beauty. It 
was not until 
we descended 
by a mysterious 
stairway from a 
room that might have 
been the adjunct of a 
Sheik’s harem that I 
found myself: We were in a 
refreshing French garden, though 
a slight drizzle of rain was falling from 
a gloomy sky. Here ‘“‘déjeuner”’ was 
announced. 
“ Déjeuner”’ with Loti was a royal 
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A SHRINE IN 
PIERRE LOTI’S 
HOUSE 


feast, served. by liveried attendants, 
one-time seamen, in a lofty dining hall, 
dignified and sober, worthy of a place 
in any of the Loire chatéaux. Loti ate 
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A VISIT TO THE HOME OF LOTI 


The talk soon drifted to China and 
our Chinese play, and I was surprised to 
note the rapidity and air of authority 
with which he disposed of the questions 
and problems that had caused us 
anxiety. One would have thought that 
he had spent his entire life in China, 
rather than having divided the time 
not spent on the high seas in active duty 
between half a dozen Oriental nations. 

Loti spoke of his daily exercise, and 
his fondness for fencing. I could not re- 
press a remark on his youthful appear- 
ance. ‘‘It is wonderful,” I said. “‘I have 
heard your fame as a writer proclaimed 
ever since I was a boy, and yet, to look 
at you, one would not think you much 
older than myself.” 
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“‘T have been most fortunate,” Loti 
said. “‘My first work was successful. I 
have never. been compelled to write for 
bread, nor yet to please my publish- 
or 

This to no small degree explains the 
distinctive quality of Loti’s work. He 
had intuitively the craftsmanship that 
marked the literature of his youth; he 
escaped the apprenticeship drudgery 
that Zola, Daudet and de Maupassant 
had to undergo; he was a non-profes- 
sional, a citizen of the world and not of 
Paris. These things have conspired to 
differentiate him from others, to give 
him a popularity not prescribed by cer- 
tain limitations, and to permit his work 
a wide appeal in nations not his own. 

















MURDER WILL OUT 


CHAT Nat Goodwin’s recent accident has not paralyzed the 


nimble wit which has always been characteristic of him, is 
| the welcome report brought by those of his acquaintance who 
| have visited his San Diego sick-bed. Goodwin, it seems, has 
| been taking an interest in a young Californian who is very 


{ anxious to become a playwright. One day recently the young 
| man came into town to call upon Mr. Goodwin, bringing with 
him his latest effort. On the train, he had been obliged to sit 

| next to a ‘returning duck-hunter, and in some way one corner 
| of the precious manuscript had acquired a small smear of 
| blood. Before any reference had been made to the play, Mr. 
' Goodwin remarked: ‘Well, I see you’ve brought your new play 
| along.” 

“How did you know that?” inquired the surprised youth. 

Goodwin wagged a sly finger at the red streak. “I can 
| see the ‘big third act’ sticking out,” ‘he explained. 
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Alexander 
Portrait 
of 
Maude 
Adams 


The first personal portrait in 
oil ever made of Maude Adams 
comes from the brush of John W. 
Alexander, and is the result of a 
year’s intermittent study. Mr. 
Alexander is president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. The 
canvas is set in an Alexander 
frame and now hangs in the foyer 
of the Empire Theatre, New 
York, following its exhibition in 
Pittsburgh at the Art Museum and 
in New York. It is considered 
remarkable for its interpretation 
of Miss Adams’ spiritual qualities. 
With its frame, the canvas’ meas- 


ures seven feet high. 
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THE JOHN ALEXANDER PORTRAIT OF MAUDE ADAMS 
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OSCAR 
HAMMERSTEIN 


‘“The Most V ersatile 
Man in the -World’’ 


Salinas By a 
RENNOLD WOLF 








“|F the magnates of the theatric- 
] al world are sincere in their 

desire to check the epidemic 
of playhouse-building, they ought at 
once to conspire. for Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s demise. While Mr. Hammerstein 
lives, theatres are likely to spring up 
over night in any community. 














‘To date he has built ten theatres and 


one grand opera house in New York 
City, an opera house in Philadelphia, 
another in London, and at the date of 
writing is engaged in a scheme whereby 
every city in America, large enough to 
support a moving-picture emporium, 
may have its own home of grand opera. 

But building theatres and providing 
them with attractions is not Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s only occupation. Bless you, 
that diversion is merely a sort of hors 
d@’ euvre to his day’s menu. He might 
rear a magnificent playhouse or build 
the scenery for a production of “‘ Thais” 
some evening instead of smoking -his 
customary postprandial cigar, but he 
would not deign to regard such action as 
more than pastime, or, at the most, light 
exercise. 

For, in my opinion, Oscar Hammer- 
stein is the most versatile man in the 
world. Quite likely there are geniuses 
who possess a greater number of ac- 
complishments, but I challenge their 
champions to produce a man who does 
as many and as diversified things as 
well as the redoubtable Oscar. 

To begin with, he is an inventor. His 


inventions do not, as might naturally 
be expected, take the form of sprays for 
the throats of hoarse tenors, or appli- 
ances to regulate the temperaments of 
nervous prima donnas. On the con- 
trary, they relate to machinery, and to 
machinery used in various branches of 
manufacture. 

No less than one hundred and seven 
patents are credited to Mr. Hammer- 
stein in Washington, and that is a fact 
which probably never before has been 
disclosed except to his own attorney. 
Thirty of these patents have been taken 
on inventions used in the tobacco trade. 
One is on a process for making barrels. 
Another covers an ingenious device that 
increases the force of a steam hammer 
used in the manufacture of steel. And 
one of his inventions is no less utilitarian 
than an automatic window shade. 

Oscar Hammerstein not so many 
years ago virtually revolutionized the 
cigar-making trade- by one of his in- 
ventions. Due largely to the economy 
and cleanliness of a machine he had 
conceived for ‘“‘stripping”’ tobacco, 
cigar-making in tenement houses and 
sweat shops, which long had been a 
serious menace to the health of tobacco- 
users, was abolished. 

Before pursuing further, however, the 
activities of this many-sided man, one 
should understand his personality. Less 
is actually known of his mode of life 
than that of any other man prominent 
in the amusement world; and yet 
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ACL ERA on jeoroe 


scarcely a day passes in which the lead- 
ing newspapers do not mention his 
name. Wherever Mr. Hammer- 
stein is, is the spotlight, if he so 

wills it. When he withdraws from 

the public gaze, it is to go into 

a seclusion that is almost im- 
pregnable. 

Solitude is Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s delight. He boasts that he { 
never has been seen on the street YQ 
walking with anybody. When he 
dines, he dines alone; and when he 
works, he works alone. In his entire 
life he has not known one 
close friend or companion. 
Although he is 
the father of 
a large 
family, 
he has 


gE IS NOW 
FIFTY-NINE 
YEARS OF 
AGE, AND AS 
VIGOROUS AS 
MANY MEN 
OF FORTY 


little in common with 
them, and frequently 
little communication 
with them. A bril- 
liant conversa- 
tionalist, he abhors 
the man who ac- 
costs him without 
invitation. Know- 
ing, as he does, men 
and women promi- 
nent in social, politi- 
caland artistic c:rcles, 
he holds aloof from 
them except as his own 
business demands. 
Perhaps the 
biggest event 
in Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s 
life was 
the open- 





EDNA MAY 
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SAUNDERS 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


ing of the Manhattan Opera House. 
For a year the newspapers had been 
filled with accounts of the progress of 
the battle he was waging against the 
millionaire directors of the older Metro- 
politan. Alone and single-handed, Mr. 
Hammerstein had announced he would 
build an opera house, organize a com- 
pany and give a series of productions 
which should make the box-holders in 
the Metropolitan’s famous “‘horseshoe”’ 
cry with envy. 

Every possible obstacle had been 
placed in his path, yet he persevered. 
He purchased the land in Thirty-fourth 
Street and he began the building of the 
Manhattan. Many were the delays in 
the delivery of. materials, and it was 
whispered that the Wall street clique 
in control of the Metropolitan- was 
bringing to bear influences to obstruct 
his work, Then he undertook to form 
his company.-Again he met a stumbling- 
block at every turn. He went abroad and 
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engaged singers of whom little was 
known in this country. The Metro- 
politan crowd sneered; Mr. Hammer- 
stein grinned. 

I called on Mr. Hammerstein the 
night before the Manhattan opened. It 
was even then in an unfinished state. 
Scaffolding on which the decorators had 
worked had not yet been torn down 
from the walls and ceilings; a force of 
laborers — and this was nearly mid- 
night — was screwing down the chairs. 
Mr. Hammerstein was on his knees 
tacking down the carpet. He was not 
ruffled. He said that his company had 
given a dress rehearsal, and that he was 
confident. 

That opening performance is now a 
matter of history. Those who came to 
scoff remained to cheer. The Metro- 
politan directors were worried. Mr. 
Hammerstein in a night had become a 
serious menace to the millionaires’ in- 
stitution. It was an evening of triumph 
for him, and the entire city sang his 
praises. _ 

And this is what he did following the 

performance: Just as the magnifi- 
cently dressed crowd broke 
for the street, Mr. ‘Ham- 


ASCENE IN “‘SANTA MARIA,” 
WRITTEN AND PRODUCED 
BY OSCAR HAMMER- 
STEIN. EDNA MAY, 

ON THE EXTREME 

LEFT AND IN 

TIGHTS, MADE 

‘HER FIRST 

STAGE AP- 

PEARANCE 

‘IN THE 

CHORUS 

OF THIS 

OPERA 


CAMILLE JULIUS 
D’ARVILLE STEGER 


MARIE 
HALTON 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S SON ARTHUR, WHO HAS 
BECOME A BIG PRODUCER 


merstein slipped out of. a. side door, 
walked swiftly to Eighth Avenue and 
boarded a street car. At Forty-second 
Street he alighted and walked to Broad- 
way. Between Forty-second and Forty- 
third Streets in Broadway there is a 
Childs restaurant — the same one, by 
the way, which provided the model for 
the Childs restaurant scene in David 
Belasco’s ‘‘The Governor’s Lady.” Mr. 
Hammerstein entered it unobserved, 
took a seat quite by himself and ordered 
an oyster stew. After he ‘had eaten it, 
he climbed to the loft of his Victoria 
Theatre near by, and retired for the 
night. 

In a dozen gilded restaurants of that 
neighborhood men and women were 
toasting Mr. Hammerstein’s sticcess in 
bumpers of champagne. Every morning 
newspaper in the city had on its presses 
extended accounts of his signal triumph. 
Yet his celebration was a simple oyster 
stew. 

About that same time his sons, Wil- 
liam and Arthur, determined that their 

father should occupy 
more elegant quar- 
ters. For a long 
period he had 
been mak- 

ing his 

home, so 

far as he 

had one, 

in the 

loft of the 
Victoria, 

the regular 
function of 
which is the 
housing . of 
vaudeville. 
Following 


TRENTINI, 

WHO WILL 

STAR THIS SEA- 

SON IN ARTHUR 
HAMMERSTEIN’S NEW 
PRODUCTION, ‘‘ THE 
FIREFLY ”’ 





MARY 

GARDEN, 

ONE OF THE 
FAMOUS HAMMER- 
STEIN STARS 


Y out this notion, the 

sons partitioned off 

a suite of rooms in 

the new Manhattan, 

equipped them handsome- 

ly with modern improvements, installed 

magnificent furniture and then turned 

the apartment over to its owner. Mr. 

Hammerstein accepted the gift with a 

show of appreciation, and moved in—a 

process which consisted of laying his 

celebrated ‘silk hat on the table. He 

slept in the imposing: mahogany bed 

two nights, and then returned to his 

attic in the Victoria. And there he has 
remained whenever in America. 

That little attic room tells the story 
of Mr. Hammerstein’s life: It is on the 
gallery floor of the Victoria, at one end 
of the corridor and over the stage. Its 


furniture consists of one narrow bed, ° 


two wooden and superlatively uncom- 
fortable chairs, one plain table, a hat 
rack, a woman’s dressing table and a 
piano. Scraps of music and newspaper 
clippings litter the floor and chairs, and, 
curtained off from the main room, is a 
bath tub which has been placed diag- 
onally and which isn’t even fastened. 
The room is dusty and musty, and 
shows no signs of ever having been 
visited by the scrubwoman. 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S DAUGHTER STELLA. SHE 
APPEARED LAST SEASON IN ‘‘ EVERYWOMAN ” 
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Hammerstein by 
Grant T. Reynard 





OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


It is at that plain, wooden table that 
Mr. Hammerstein sits and works long 
into the night, always alone. He does 
not possess even a table lamp, but de- 
pends for illumination upon two ordi- 
nary incandescents fastened in the ceil- 
ing. There is not a suggestion of sta- 
tionery or library trappings. Nor is there 
any sign of a closet or drawers for 
clothing, and, between ourselves, I 
doubt if Mr. Hammerstein possesses a 
very extensive répertoire. On the piano 
rack there usually are blank sheets of 
music on which Mr. Hammerstein jots 
down the tunes that flash through his 
head. One may be sure also of finding a 
model of a new invention somewhere 
about thé room. 

These models he makes himself, and 
invariably of'cardboard. They are neat- 
ly constructed and practicable, and pass 
muster at the Patent Office, for Mr. 
Hammerstein: always submits models 
that are his own handiwork. 

In thisroom Mr. Hammerstein spends 
most of his time: Throughout the after- 
noon and until eleven o’clock at night 
the sounds of ragtime songs rendered on 
the stage below penetrate the room, but 
Mr. Hammerstein does not appear to 
hear them. The strident tones of a not 
especially good orchestra fall on his ear 
as he sits by the piano composing, and 
he never closes the door. "Way into the 
night Mr. Hammerstein sits in his un- 
inviting cubby hole and works. There it 
is that he schemes out ways and means 
to raise money for a new opera house, or 
designs the structure itself. For in pass- 
ing you should know that Mr. Hammer- 
stein is also his own architect. When he 
grows weary of his work, he turns to his 
model, for inventing is only a pastime 
with him. To be sure, his patents have 
brought him fortunes, one alone paying 
him $175,000; but the revenue is only 
a part of the sport. For further recrea- 
tion he sits down at the piano and com- 
poses. What becomes of these composi- 
tions I cannot say. 

There was a time when Mr. Hammer- 
stein operated also a cigar factory in 
another room of the loft. The cigars 
were only for his personal use, and he 
’ made them himself. Yes, Mr. Hammer- 
stein is also a cigarmaker. In the little 
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factory he kept a supply of his favorite 
tobacco, and from time to time as oc- 
casion demanded made a quantity of 
cigars that should last him for a certain 
period. One day the authorities learned 
of the enterprise, and warned him that 
he was violating the factory laws and 
maintaining a menace to his theatre 
license. Mr. Hammerstein then used up 
the tobacco on hand and closed the 
factory. Now he smokes cigars pur- 
chased at a Broadway. shop, but de- 
clares he cannot find any: equal to his 
own brand, dubbed by his acquaintances 
“Pickle Perfectos.” 

Mr. Hammerstein confesses that with- 
in his memory he has never retired 
earlier than two o’clock in the morning. 
He arises invariably at six. Yet the only 
time that his health is bad is when for a 
brief period he is not engaged upon some 
gigantic scheme. After he had accepted 
from the frightened owners of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company $1,000,- 
000 and agreed not to produce grand 
opera again in New York, he was with- 
out occupation. Soon his nerves gave 
way, and a general collapse threatened 
him. His physicians were alarmed, and 
in consultation advised a long and com- 
plete rest. One morning, after a partic- 
ularly distressing and’ restless night, 
Mr. Hammerstein sat bolt upright in 
bed and said to his nurse: ‘I’ve got it. 
I’ll build an opera house in London.”’ 

From that moment he was a well man. 

Curiously enough, he is subject to 
serious spells of melancholia. At regular 
intervals these fits of depression seize 
him and make him a pitiable object to 
contemplate. He usually is able to shake 
them off in a day or two. 

“T cannot account -for this despond- 
ency,”’ he has told me. “‘I never can 
trace these spells to any particular 
trouble or sorrow, but I suffer fright- 
fully while they last.” 

Like all men who. do things, Oscar 
Hammerstein is not an accident. He ran 
away from his home in Berlin, a boy of 
sixteen, because his father had whipped 
him when he went skating instead 
of practicing his music lesson. To obtain 
passage money he sold his violin. His 
equipment was the thorough education 
which all boys of good German families 
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have. He had studied chemistry, learned 
to play the piano, violin, and flute, and 
spoke German, French, and English. 

Upon his arrival he made his head- 
quarters at a sailors’ boarding-house in 
Greenwich street. His gross capital was 
one dollar. Forced to earn a livelihood, 
he read with interest an advertisement 
stating that men were wanted to learn 
cigar-making and to receive pay while 
learning. He applied and was given a 
job at two dollars a week, on which 
princely sum he continued to live. 

It wasn’t long before he came to the 
conclusion that he could improve upon 
the methods of cigar-making then in 
vogue. In his leisure moments he worked 
upon a process for making cigars by air 
suction, and when it had been perfected 
sold it for six thousand dollars. That 
process is really the foundation of the 
mighty American Tobacco Company, 
and it has earned for its owners twenty 
million dollars. 

Little by little young Hammerstein 
came to. be known as an expert in the 
tobacco business. He was always called 
into court to testify at trials involving 
tobacco interests, and his fame spread 
in the trade. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed the editor of the United States 
Tobacco Journal. 

All this time he was an inveterate 
opera-goer, for, no matter how little 
money he had, he managed in some 
manner to buy a seat. Also he devoted 
his attention to composing music, but 
solely as a diversion. In the course of 
several years he met the manager of the 
Thalia Theatre, who happened to be in 
need of funds. Mr. Hammerstein sup- 
plied them, and was made a silent 
partner. That deal marked -his entry 
into the amusement business. He next 
took an interest in the Germania The- 
atre, where a stock company presented 
German plays, and in this manner be- 
came still more intimately acquainted 
with the stage. 

He was shrewd enough to foresee a 
boom in Harlem real estate, and he 
made several transactions in that dis- 
trict which brought him a nice profit. 
Finally he decided that the time was 
ripe for 125th Street to have its own 
theatre, and he built the Harlem Opera 
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House. That was nineteen years ago. 
Since then he has designed and built 
the Columbus in 125th Street (now 
Proctor’s), the Harlem Music Hall, 
Koster & Bial’s, the Olympia, the 
Victoria, the Republic, the Harris, the 
Manhattan Opera House, the Phila- 
delphia Opera House and the London 
Opera House. All of these houses have 
been noted for their perfect acoustics. 
Mr. Hammerstein declares this perfec- 
tion to be due to a secret all his own. 

One of his most spectacular achieve- 
ments, of course, was the building of the 
Olympia, at Broadway and Forty-fourth 
Street, now the New York and Criterion 
Theatres. When Mr. Hammerstein pur- 
chased the site, Forty-second Street was 
commonly referred to as the “dead 
line.’ Broadway’s gaiety stopped at 
that point. Beyond in the Longacre 
district there was gloom, small board- 
ing houses, sheds, and an occasional 
blacksmith shop. But Mr. Hammerstein 
saw the trend of activity, and he specu- 
lated. His scheme was sound, but he had 
anticipated the uptown movement by 
about five years. Or perhaps he hastened 
it by five years. 

He paid for the site $1,031,000. On 
the building he spent $1,500,000. To 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
he gave a mortgage for a loan of $900,- 
000, thus leaving him an equity of about 
$1,600,000. His scheme was to give three 
entertainments at once in various parts 
of the Olympia and charge only fifty 
cents as general admission to them all. 
In the main auditorium, now the New 
York Theatre, his opening attraction 
was Yvette Guilbert and a ballet, en- 
titled ‘‘Marguerite.” In the’ smaller’ 
theatre, now the Criterion, he presented 
“Excelsior.” In the concert hall there 
was an orchestral and vocal concert. 
Mr. Hammerstein was not slow in ob- 
serving that his patrons flocked to the 
best of the three entertainments, com- 
pletely neglecting the two less favored. 

For two years he struggled with his 
white elephant. He wrote and composed 
“Santa Maria” himself, and produced 
it. In the cast, which was a notable one, 
were Camille D’Arville, James T. Powers, 
Marie Halton and Julius Steger. Edna 
May was one of the chorus girls in 















tights. It was her first stage engagement. 
“Santa Maria” failed to attract the 
public. Then in desperation Mr. Ham- 
merstein produced ‘‘La Poupée,” with 
Anna Held in the title réle. Patronage 
was good for a time, but Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s expenses were excessive, his 
capital was exhausted and finally the 
New York Life Inswrance Company 
foreclosed the mortgage for default in 
abcut $60,000 interest. 

The loss of the Olympia was prob- 
ably the bitterest blow in Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s career. Not until a year or so 
agc had he entirely recovered from the 
resentment and chagrin he felt. When 
possession was wrested from him he 
vowed that he would never again set 
foot in the building, and for many years 
he kkeot his word, refusing even to walk 
past the theatre. Two seasons ago, how- 
ever, when he produced “Naughty 
Marietta,” with Mlle. Trentini in the 
title réle, he accepted a booking for 
the opera at the New York from Klaw 
& Erlanger, now its owners. Also he 
sat in a box at the opening performance. 
And well he might forget his bitterness, 
for he had just sold out to the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for $1,000,000, 





and still retained the Manhattan, the . 


Victoria, and the Republic. 

It was during his management of the 
Olympia that Mr. Hammerstein’s fa- 
mous feat of writing and composing an 
opera in forty-eight hours was accom- 
plished. Various versions of this incident 
have been related, but here is the cor- 
rect account. 

At the request of Gustave Kerker, 
the composer, Mr. Hammerstein had 
gone to Boston to attend the first per- 
formance of Mr. Kerker’s opera, 
“‘Venus.’? Mr. Hammerstein left before 
the last act, remarking that he did not 
like the score. Mr. Kerker was incensed 
at the assertion, and asked tauntingly: 

‘What do you know about music?” 

“Why, I could write a better opera 
than that in forty-eight hours,” re- 
torted Mr. Hammerstein. 

Out of the argument came a wager 
of cne hundred dollars that Hammer- 
stein could not perform the feat. A 
committee, consisting of A. M. Palmer, 
Charles Byrne and Leander Richard- 








eg was appointed to take churovor the 


test and to pass upon the merits of 


Hammerstein’s work. Lest Mr. Ham- — 
merstein should attempt to foist upon 
the committee an opera which he had 
previously composed, the committee 
named the subject. They instructed 
him to write an opera, entitled “‘The 
Kohinoor.”’ 

A suite of rooms at the Gilsey House, 
in which a piano had been installed, was 
engaged, and a watchman, named Joe 
Hirsch, stationed at the door. Hammer- 
stein still refers to Hirsch as “‘that 
Hebrew Cerberus.” Mr. Hammerstein 
was provided with blank music paper, 
a table and an abundance of stationery, 
and the contest began. 

It had not proceeded far before Mr. 
Kerker’s friends engaged three itinerant 
street piano players to stand under the 
windows of Mr. Hammerstein’s room 
and grind out distracting airs. After 
struggling against this dismal music for ~ 
afew hours Mr. Hammerstein claimed a . 
foul, and the committee drove the dis- 
turbers away, but not before Mr. Ham- 
merstein had hurled a water pitcher and 
several pieces of furniture at the heads 
of the players. ‘ 

The whole town was interested in the 
contest, and the newspapers published 
extra editions, giving the particulars of 
its progress. He has told me that he 
never passed through such a nerve-rack- 
ing ordeal in his life. He did not take 
time to sleep, and hardly ate a morsel 
while he labored. A few minutes before 
the end of the allotted time, however, 
he emerged from his room with the com- 
pleted manuscript and score of “The 
Kohinoor.”” He had won his wager, and 
the opera was presented for four months 
at Koster & Bial’s. 

In an after-dinner speech which Mr. 
Hammerstein made one evening last 
winter, he mentioned the incident. 

“ At first,”? he remarked with a grin, 
“no one would believe I had written it 
in forty-eight hours. After they had 
heard it, everybody believed it.” 

I consider that achievement the 
greatest feat of publicity promotion in 
the annals of amusements. Of course, it 
resulted in crowded houses at Koster & 
Bial’s, which was Mr. Hammerstein’s 

























































own Sahesvite. Also I consider Mr. 
Hammerstein the greatest press-agent 
alive, with the possible exception of 
Theodore Roosevelt. He is eternally 
getting his name into the press, and is 
regarded by every newspaper man as 
good “‘copy.” He always has a “story”’ 
on tap, and lays his plans for a publicity 
campaign with all the adroitness of a 
general going into battle. 

I never have been deluded by Mr. 
Hammerstein’s method. His flashes of 
wit which go the rounds of the news- 
papers are not so extemporaneous as 
they appear. Mr. Hammerstein care- 
fully prepares his bons mots in advance, 
and then awaits the arrival of the re- 
porter. Their merit does the rest. 

Not long after the loss of the Olympia, 
Mr. Hammerstein built the Victoria 
Theatre on as choice a location as there 
is in all Manhattan. When he decided 
to lease the land and erect the hand- 
some theatre he was $35 in arrears for 
rent on his apartment in 113th Street, 
and he had pawned his watch. He en- 
deavored to interest Marshall P. Wilder 
in the venture, but that diminutive 
comedian, with a caution that is notori- 
ous in the Lambs’ Club, decided to in- 
vest his available capital—$30,000—in 
the Elgin Watch Company. The in- 
vestment turned out satisfactorily, but 
Wilder would have made more money 
had he associated himself with Hammer- 
stein. 

In some mysterious manner—no one 
knows how—Mr. Hammerstein raised 
sufficient funds to put up the building. 
In doing so he ‘‘made”’ that neighbor- 
hood—a neighborhood now noted for 
beautiful theatres, magnificent hotels 
and gay restaurants. Again Mr. Ham- 
merstein had been a pioneer. 

In speaking of the early days of the 
Victoria Mr. Hammerstein once said to 
me: 

“When I moved into its office I 
didn’t have enough money to purchase 
a cuspidor, and I had a great deal of use 
for a cuspidor. So it was at that time 
that I decorated the walls of the 
Victoria.” 

A characteristic incident took place 
at the Victoria shortly after Mr. Ham- 
merstein had opened it as a regular the- 


atre. The attraction was Elsie De 
Wolfe in “The Way of the World.” The 
public had not taken kindly to it, and | 
Mr. Hammerstein was not in the least 
elated over the engagement. One night 
a drunken man who had been ejected 
from the theatre was making a commo- 
tion at the door and demanding that he 
be re-admitted, when Mr. Hammerstein 
entered the lobby. 

“‘What’s this disturbance?” asked 
Hammerstein. 

**This man is drunk, and we wont let 
him into the theatre,’’ explained Na- 
thaniel Roth, Miss De Wolfe’s repre- 
sentative. 

“No, I’m not drunk,” protested the 
man. “‘I’ve paid my money and I want 
to see the show.”’ 

“You must be drunk if you want to 
see this show,” growled Hammerstein. 

Roth told Miss De Wolfe of Mr. 
Hammerstein’s remark, and she ter- 
minated the engagement that night. 

The stone steps: leading into the 
Victoria Theatre from Seventh Avenue 
are often referred to as Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s “‘office.”’ It is there that he may 
usually be found in pleasant weather, 
and, seated on one of those steps, he 
transacts a large share of his business. 
For Mr. Hammerstein, you must know, 
has no regular office hours, employs no 
stenographer, keeps no set of accounts, 
has never engaged a bookkeeper, and 
—_ ago iost the combination of his 
safe. 

He keeps track of everything in his 
mind, and is utterly without system. 
Even the most petty items relating to 
his business affairs—and frequently 
they are affairs involving millions—are 
carried in his head. He answers but few 
of the thousands of letters that come 
to him. The majority of them are 
thrown at once into the waste basket. 
Those that he deems important he 
answers himself with pen and ink. 

His vicissitudes have been many, and 
again and again he has risked a fortune 
on a hobby. For years the Victoria The- 
atre has been one of New York’s best 
paying vaudeville houses. Its annual 
profits are between $150,000 and $200,- 
000, a sum sufficient to maintain Mr. 
Hammerstein and family in luxury 








far beyond that to which they are 
accustomed. Yet he hasn’t hesitated 
frequently to jeopardize this property 
and its business in order to foster 
another gigantic and more or less 
ephemeral scheme. 

He retired from grand opera in New 
York, with $1,000,000 in his possession, 
and holding the title to three New York 
theatres. For a few days it seemed as if 
he would rest content witi this fortune, 
and then one morning the newspapers 
announced that he would build an 
opera house in London and compete 
with that national institution, Covent 
Garden. He fulfilled his promise, realiz- 
ing money on his various holdings in 
this city and staking everything on the 
result. Even the British critics conceded 
that his opera house was beautiful and 
his productions artistic, but London’s 
conservatism kept society away, and 
now Mr. Hammerstein has abandoned 
that field. 

He seemed to be in poor health upon 
his return, and his friends were glad 
that he would have an opportunity to 
rest. But while he was on the steamer 
coming home, an idea was fermenting 
in his brain, and a few days after his 
arrival he revealed it. In short, it was 
nothing less startling than a scheme to 
build a circuit of opera houses—opera 
houses for the masses—in every city of 
any considerable size. 

And it is that enterprise upon which 
this restless man is now engaged. He 
may lose everything again, but he will 
not be disturbed thereby, for Oscar 
Hammerstein must keep in motion. 

“TI have tried to stop, and I can’t,” 


he said to me in explanation. ‘When - 


I am not active I become ill. 

“The country is opera mad, and I 
mean to give it opera. Perhaps I must 
first educate the people. I shall give 
them the opera houses, and appeal to 
them in the beginning with the spectacu- 


lar. Then little by little they shall have 


better opera—the best artists in the 
world.” 

Mr. Hammerstein, as might have 
been guessed, cares little for money. 
His wants are small; his personal ex- 
penditures trifling. On several occasions 
he has been ejected from street cars 
because he didn’t happen to have five 
cents in his pocket. Always before leav- 
ing the theatre one of his sons inquires 
if he has thought to take any small 
change with him. 

In many ways Mr. Hammerstein is 
positively brilliant. While he speaks 
with a noticeable German accent, his 
choice of English words is excellent, and 
his vocabulary is a wide one. He speaks 
forcefully, and has a vast fund of wit 
and satire. His after-dinner speeches 
are always interesting, and he is at ease 
in any company. 

He possesses a temper which is as 
likely to vent itself against one of his 
sons as against a recalcitrant prima 
donna. If he has one hobby dearer to 
him than another, it is music. In addi- 
tion to the operas mentioned, he has 
composed ‘‘Sweet Marie,” ‘‘War Bub- 
bles” and a number of one-act musical 
plays for his roof garden. 

Themention of the roof gardenreminds 
me that Mr. Hammerstein also is the 
father of that institution. There had 
been a roof garden atop the Casino 
before he entered the field—a small, 
impracticable ‘open-air resort—but it 
was Mr. Hammerstein who conceived 
the glass-enclosed garden and who in- 
augurated the imposing style of enter- 
tainment for those aérial theatres. 

Mr. Hammerstein is now fifty-nine 
years of age, and as vigorous as many — 
men of forty. He is unique among his — 
associates, and is an enigma to most of 
them. At least, I feel after reading the 
foregoing you will agree with me that 
he is versatile. 
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you’ve been peacefully: mar- 

i ried a long time, and are get- 

ting tired of it, take your wife 

to see ‘The Governor’s Lady” at the 
Republic. 

Alice Bradley’s new play, produced 
by- David: Belasco, is a sex sic-’em of 
sixty-five. quarrel power. Ten minutes 
after the curtain rises the light of your 
life is sure to, be regarding: you, out of 
the corner of her-eye, as the remorseless 
representative of a heartless half of 
humanity. By the end of the act the 
sins of the hero will have been visited 
upon you, and you will sit convicted of 
vicarious selfishness, faithlessness and 
disloyalty. There was a row in every 
row the night I saw “The Governor’s 
Lady,” and the man tactless enough to 
express sympathy with. Daniel Slade, 
who. left his spouse because he couldn’t 
“stay behind with her-any longer,” was 
more likely to eat crow than squab 
after the theatre. 

Almost every woman lives with the 
terror of “losing her husband.” It is 
the one thing on which the sex is united. 
Women make common cause against 
the feminine outlaw who disregards the 
right of any one of them to hold her 
man, and nothing they may do, or may 




















THE MODERN CRIME PLAY. (‘‘WIPHIN THE LAW.”) 


PUZZLE PICTURE: FIND THE VILLAIN 

not. do, seems to them excuse for the 
man who refuses to be held. To. the 
prisoner—the word, in respect to wed+ 
lock, is not mine, but Shaw’s—of course, 
this right always must appear to be de- 
batable, and so.it is difficult not to wax 
argumentative as to “The Governor’s 
Lady.” The Lady Who. Goes to the 
Theatre With Me wept pitying tears 
when Mary Slade referred to. the hard 
times “we went through together.” I 
couldn’t help regretting that Mrs. 
Slade: insisted upon dwelling in those 
times, instead’ of adjusting herself to 
better ones, and I admit having felt the 
utmost concord with Mr. Slade when 
he inquired: “Why don’t you march 
along with me?” 

This. subject, of such universal’ inter- 
est, is not new with Miss Bradley. It 
has, been: very much “in the-air” since 
the divorce of a certain rich man who 
forsook his-wife for-an:actress prominent 
in musical comedy. David Graham 
Phillips handled the theme, from thé 
masculine view-point, in “Old Wives 
for New,” and it has been touched upon 
also in H. M. Keays’ “He That Eateth 
Bread With Me,” in Edith Wharton’s 
“Expiation,” and in Robert Grant’s 
“The Undercurrent.”’ Some years ago I 
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myself began to build a story on this 
ground, and offered my scenario to the 
late Henry B. Harris, who told me that 
he had accepted two acts of a play with 
the same idea from James Forbes. 
“The Lady from Oklahoma,” pro- 
duced by Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon, had a similar plot, as did “A 
Man’s a Man,”’ which served as vehicle 
for Robert Edeson. ‘‘The Master of the 
House,” current at the Lyric, deals 
rather unskillfully with the very topic 
treated next door, at the Republic, in 
“The Governor’s Lady.” 

Daniel Slade married a girl of his own 
station at the beginning of his career 
in a small mining town. He was ambi- 
tious, and he and she worked hard, so 
that, when the piece opens, we find them 
in the drawing room of a magnificent 
residence, and Slade is being spoken of 
as possible Governor of the State. Mrs. 
Slade, however, has made no effort to 
advance with her husband, ‘‘ Mary,” he 
says to her, ‘‘you look like a steerage 
passenger,” and no audience can help 
seeing the justice of the comparison. 
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Mrs. Slade wont wear silk stockings be- 
cause they tickle her knees. She is com- 
pletely lost in her fine home, afraid of 
the servants, doesn’t know ‘“‘ what to eat 
things with.”? She has ceased to have 
any interest in common with her mate, 
whose mind has developed with his 
means, and he is obliged to look else- 
where for companionship. 
This state of affairs, sufficiently 
wretched under any circumstances, ~ 
threatens to be fatal to the masterful, ~ 
aspiring man who sums up the whole 
West as “a good starting point,” and 
who hopes to start by being Governor. 
Mary cannot, and, indeed, will not meet 
the people whose assistance her husband 
requires; she excuses herself, when they 
call, on the ground of having a head- 
ache. “‘You can’t have a headache 
every night,” declares Slade, in ex- 
asperation, and, five minutes later, he 
is wishing he had as mistress of his house 
such a woman as Katherine Strickland, 
who has dropped in with her father, 
Senator Strickland. 
At the end of the first act, then, we 



















have the promise of a very vital and 
interesting drama, dealing plausibly 
with every-day circumstances. This 
promise is fulfilled only partially be- 
cause the author sidesteps life for the 
sake of writing a play. Miss Strickland, 
whose hero was the first Emperor of 
France, who frankly “loved the way 
Napoleon rode over poor old Josephine’s 
heart,” would have worshiped dom- 
inating Daniel Slade, and Slade would 
have adored the clever, ambitious, well- 
bred girl who was his complement. 
That neither really has an affection for 
the other, in “The Governor’s Lady,” 
is a device to keep sympathy for Slade, 
and a transparent device, since no man 
ever went to Slade’s lengths to be rid of 
his wife unless he was enamored of 
another woman. Both people, in the 
play, are moved simply by ambition. 
The second act takes place, five weeks 
later, in the library of Senator Strickland, 
where many extraneous incidents occur, 
where we find that Katherine cares only 
for a young lawyer named Robert Hayes, 
where Slade proposes to her before 
divorcing Mary, and where she speaks 
of this remarkable proposal to Hayes. 
We are spared much of the anguish of 
Mrs. Slade, the piece marking time with 
a great deal of political talk until the 
end of the act. Mrs. Slade arrives then, 
dressed pathetically in ill-fitting finery, 
making a tardy effort to live up to her 
husband, only to be told that it is too 
late and that he insists upon separation. 
The third act, in the little cottage 
where the Slades began life together, and 
to which Mary has returned after being 
deserted, is exceedingly feminine. Mary 
says most of the things that women do 
say under such circumstances, and in 
which they believe piously. She takes to 
herself the credit for her husband’s 
progress. “I’m your only real friend,” 
she insists, who, however tender her 
intentions, certainly has been his worst 
enemy. ‘“‘I’ve always told you the 
truth!” She may have meant to do so, 
but how could she—this dull, common- 
‘place little woman who never knew it? 
Finally, Daniel is abandoning her be- 
cause of “a younger woman.” This 
dread of the “‘younger woman”’ is one 
of the most pitiful, but one of the most 
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willfully stupid, of the fallacies of the 
lawful spouse. How many wives, after 
an evening of ill temper, an evening in 
which they have made’ themselves all 
but unbearable, have sat up with a jar of 
cold cream so that they might not lose 
their husbands to “‘a younger woman.” 
I am becoming argumentative again, 
but it is these empty assertions, obvious- 
ly unjustified, that keep our hearts 
from going out to unhappy Mary Slade. 

In this act, we come to the best scene 
in the play—a scene between the woman 
Daniel wants to divorce and the woman 
he wants to marry. Katherine comes to 
the cottage, and, for the first time, sees 
Mary, who does not know actually that 
there is “another woman.” Mary re- 
counts to her all the tender intimacies 
of her early life with Daniel, dozens of 
anecdotes concerning their struggles and 
illustrative of her affection for him, and, 
when, finally, Katherine breaks down, 
Mary discovers the truth and takes the 
weeping girl in her arms. After that, we 
are treated to an exposition of the pious 
fraud that to “feed the brute” is to win 
him, for Daniel, his palate tickled by the 
homely dishes she has prepared for him, 
more than half resolves to cling to his 
wife. She will have none of him now, 
however, and, Katherine having re- 
pented and engaged herself to Hayes, 
Slade has nothing to console him but 
the Governorship. 

To this office he already has been 
elected in the epilogue, which has little 
reason for existence except that it 
serves to show Mr. Belasco’s much- 
talked of representation of a Childs Res- 
taurant. Here, two years later, the Slades 
are reunited, and we reach, with about 
the usual degree of real happiness, the 
conventional “happy ending.” In point 
of fact, the husband and wife are as far 
apart as they were at the beginning of 
the play. Daniel Slade has just made a 
great speech at Madison Square Garden, 
where he was applauded for ten min- 
utes; Mary is counting on seeing the 
whole world in two months on a Cook’s 
Tour! 

For much of the present prosperity of 
the piece credit must be given to Mr. 
Belasco, who proves again, in casting 
and putting on this play, that his 








success is not an accident. The room 
shown in the first act, a solid and beauti- 
ful setting, is used as a room, and not as 
a stage, the characters actually disap- 
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illuminative and convincing. The scene 
in the Childs Restaurant, artistically 
worthless, is an excellent idea com- 
mercially, inspiring curiosity and re- 
lieving the gloom 

of the three acts 

that precede it. 

There are about 

a hundred good 

actors in America, 

two of whom, 











Emmett Corrigan 
and Emma Dunn, 
impersonate 








ap 


Daniel and Mary 
Slade. Mr. Cor- 
rigan, who will be 
recalled especially 
for his work in 
“The Deep Pur- 
ple,” is notable 
for his authority, 
his quiet force, 
and the variety of 
his manner, which 
changes according 
to his supposed 
relationship with 
the person @qd- 
dressed. Emma 


and womanliness 
are as effective as 
in “Mother” and 
“The Warrens of 
Virginia.”’ Gladys 
Hanson is capital 
as Katherine 
Strickland; Rob- 
ert McWade, Jr., 
sentenced to 
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journalism for life 
5 since his hit in 

“The Country 
Boy,” is amusing 
as a Western ed- 
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STAGE HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


pearing at times, when they sit, quite 
naturally, on a high-backed sofa turned 
away from the audience. The whole 
performance is replete with interesting 
and significant by-play; with move- 
ments, gestures and bits of business 





Sills gives a good 
straight-away 
performance of 


Hayes. Teresa Maxwell-Conover, as the 
wife of the editor, is as Western as a 
lamp post at the corner of Broadway and 
Forty-second Street. 

‘“The Governor’s Lady”’ is not a re- 
markable play. It is not simple enough, 






















Dunn’s repose ~ 


nor sure-enough in its grip upon one’s 
sympathies, while—to the masculine 
mind, at least—its ethics represent the 
opposition of sentiment to sense. Of its 
_ Interest, however, there can be no 
doubt. As a disrupter of families it will 
take rank with the Civil War. 


“THE CASE-OF BECKY” 


“The Case of Becky ’’ demands medic- 
al attention, a~a very little other. 

Indeed, this “‘play in three acts,” by 
Edward Locke, author of ‘‘ The Climax,” 
is not a play at all, but a clinical exhi- 
bition. Its appeal is of the sort made by 
the quack doctor’s ‘‘anatomical muse- 
um.” Mr. Belasco’s genius, again proved 
to be productive rather than selective, 
alone is responsible for the fact that the 
piece received favorable consideration 
when it was presented, with Frances 
Starr, at the Belasco Theatre. 

Becky is a lady Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. When she is good she is very 
good indeed, and when she is bad she is 
interesting. Dorothy, who is the better 
half of the dual personality, is a heroine 
straight out of the Elsie Dinsmore 
books. She talks a great deal about say- 
ing her prayers, and is beloved by a nice 
young man, named John Arnold, in 
whose mother’s house she was employed 
until she became a patient in the 
“home” of Dr. Emerson. Dr. Emerson’s 
wife deserted him years ago and went 
away under the control of a professional 
hypnotist. A professional hypnotist— 
Professor Balzamo—appears and claims 
Dorothy as his daughter. Restrain your- 
self, gentle reader; if you guess now I 
shall lose a paragraph! 

Dorothy hates and dreads.the Pro- 
fessor. Doctor Emerson suggests a visit 
to the laboratory, exhibits a revolving 
mirror, and has the hypnotist on the 
hip. Balzamo, while mesmerized, con- 
fesses himself the gentleman who ran 
away. with Mrs. Emerson, and—what 
flo you. suppose?—Dorothy is the doctor’s 
flaughter! 

The relation of the young lady’s dual 
personality to this story is not altogether 
clear, but it gives Miss Starr an opportu- 
nity for sharp histrionic contrasts, and, 
presumably, awakens some of the. in- 


terest created by Stevenson. Becky is 
impish, slatternly, mischievous, con- 
sciously seductive. Always she appears 
in a costume that emphasizes her dif- 
ference from Dorothy. This, of course, 
makes. the. metamorphosis. easier, as 


well as.more. pronounced; but it sug-.- 7 


gests somewhat humorously that: Dor- 
othy’s first act, when she becomes Becky, 
is to ‘‘make up for the part.’’ I:was re- 
minded of Richard Mansfield’s ridicu- 
lous Mr. Hyde, who had only two front 
teeth, and that I used to wonder how 
Dr. Jekyll got the others back when he 
returned to his normal state. The whole 
exhibition at the Belasco, as I have 
said before, is as entertaining as sitting 
at.a sick-bed, as dramatic as a surgical 
operation. You can have more fun in 
any good hospital. 

Mr. Belasco’s equivalent for the 
epilogie; butter cakes of ‘‘The Govern- 
or’s Lady”’ is the laboratory in the last 
act of ‘‘The Case of Becky.’’ Several 
unusual instruments are demonstrated 
for the enjoyment of the audience, 
which, the night of my visit, burst into 
applause at the sputtering of a static 
machine. Perhaps they thought the ma- 
chine was invented by Mr. Belasco. All 
this producer’s skill, however, and some 
knowledge of psychopathology, did not 
serve to work me up about Dorothy or 
to make me believe in Becky. 

‘ “The Case of Becky” is unimportant 
if true. 


‘WITHIN THE LAW” 


All the world loves a loafer, if one 
may judge by the continued vogue of 
the crime play. Our most respectable 
dramatists have become literary Fagins, 
and are teaching “‘the young idea how 
to shoot ”—also how to steal and collect 
blackmail. In the days of my youth the 
man who did these things was the villain 
of the melodrama; now he’s the hero and 
we applaud rapturously when he scores 
off law-abiding society. It’s very con- 
fusing! 

Bayard Veiller’s ‘Within the Law,” 
which opened the new Eltinge Theatre, 
does not depend upon the predisposition 
of the audience. In point of invention 
and ingenuity miles ahead of every 
other crime play ever. written, from 














it also has continuity, cumulative force, 
sympathetic appeal, the human note 
and at least the suggestion of an im- 
portant problem—the same problem 
that O. Henry presented in ‘“‘An Un- 
finished Story.” “Within the Law” is 
logical, plausible and amazingly rich in 
incident. Any one act in the piece con- 
tains material enough for a whole dra- 
ma such as “Raffles” or “Alias Jimmy 
Valentine,” and it is always the un- 
expected that happens. “Within the 
Law,’ in fact, certainly is the most in- 
teresting and comes near being the 
cleverest play in New York. 

Act one, practically a prologue, 
shows us. the office of a great depart- 
ment.store, Gilder’s Emporium, where 
Mary Turner, a former clerk, is brought, 
handcuffed to a police officer, convicted 
of theft, and, at the request of her erst- 
while employer, ‘‘made an example” 
by a sentence of three years in Auburn 
Prison. She stands chained to the detec- 
tive throughout a most moving scene, 
in which she tells Gilder, who has per- 
mitted her visit because she has prom- 
ised to show him how to stop theft in his 
shop, that the only way he can do that 
is to pay the girls a living wage. The 
curtain falls on her oath that she is in- 
nocent and that for every hour she 
spends in the penitentiary he will pay, 
and pay, and pay. 

In the second act, having failed to 
earn her bread honestly after her re- 
lease, Mary Turner is seen as the master 
spirit of a group of “crooks,” one of 
whom, Joe Garson, made her acquaint- 
ance in the river, where she was trying 
suicide. Mary carefully keeps “within 
the law,” while doing a profitable busi- 
ness in “high. finance,” with a little 
refined blackmail on the side, but her 
object in life is to settle accounts with 
Gilder. To this end, she lures on young 
Richard Gilder, and, at the very time 
that the police, sent by the merchant, 
are warning her to leave town, an- 
nounces to the distracted father that 
she has married his boy. ‘Four years 
ago,” she cries, “you took away my 
name and gave mé a number! Now I’ve 
given up that number and I’ve got your 
name!”’ 





_ X-RAYS: AND, BUTTER C. 
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From that time events move swiftly — 
to one of the biggest and most cumula- 
tive climaxes in modern melodrama. 
Richard has determined manfully to 
stick to his wife in spite of her reeord. 
The police employ a “stool pigeon,” 
Eddie Griggs, to tempt Garson. into 
burglarizing the home of Gilder, and 
then send another informer, to notify 
Mary Turner, who, falling into the trap, 
comes to stop the robbery. While she is 
arguing with her friends, Richard, hear- 
ing a noise, enters the room and finds his 
wife apparently looting the house. 
However, he perseveres in his feeling for. 
her, and there follows an unusual love 
scene, in the presence of the detected 
thieves, whom Richard promises im- 
munity if the woman he has married 
will go away, with him. Something the 
young man says reveals to Mary that 
the “job” was planned «by the police, 
and she announces: her discovery to 
Garson, who promptly shoots Griggs 
with a-revolver to which has been at- 
tached a Maxim. silencer. There is no 
sound, but: the ‘“‘stool pigeon” falls 
dead, and then a blue-coat is heard com- 
ing along the hall. Griggs is lying in the 
dark, and everyone but Richard and 
Mary has “made a get-away.” The 
situation is much like that which made 
the success of “The Cat and the 
Cherub.” Richard pretends to be con- 
versing with his wife, orders the in- 
spector out of. the room, and. practically 
has won the day, when the ray from a 
searchlight on the Metropolitan Build- 
ing falls through a window directly upon 
the dead body. The hidden police enter 
and Mary. is accused of murdering 
Griggs. She denies it. ‘‘Did he kill him?” 
asks the Inspector, pointing to Richard. 

“Yes,” replies Mary. 

The audience thrills with the idea 
that, to revenge herself upon his father, 
the girl has sworn away the life of her 
husband, 

Then she continues: / 

“That man was a burglar, and ‘he. 
shot him in defense of his home!” 

The play ends with the confession of 
Garson and the happy union of Richard. 
and Mary. 

“Within the Law’? is not unrelieved 
melodrama. Mr. Veiller has created, 
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“Hats from Jo- 

seph, gowns from 
Lucille, and 
cracked ice from 
Tiffany.” More- 
over, Agnes fig- 
ures in two de- 
licious comedy 
scenes, posing as 
injured innocence 
first for the bene- 
fit of a lawyer 
whose client she 
is blackmailing, 














and next to es- 
cape the clutches 
of Inspector 
Burke. The lat- 
ter is about to re- 
lease his prisoner, 
when there enters 
a detective who 
knows her, and 
Agnes, who has 
been giving a 
creditable imita- 
tion of an in- 
génue, remarks: 
“Aint that the 











POSSIBLE DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF THE PASSAGE OF TIME 
IN “MILESTONES” 


in Agnes Lynch, a baby-eyed confidence 
woman, a combination of sophistication 
and ingenuousness irresistibly © droll. 
Not only does this girl talk slang of the 
brightest and raciest—she explains the 
picking of a policeman’s pocket by say- 
ing that the operator “copped the cop- 
per’s kale”—but many of her speeches 
are genuinely witty, as when she de- 
- seribes Richard as “‘one swell boy en- 

-tirely surrounded by money” and her 
present manner of life in the boast: 


damnedest luck?” 
Florence Nash 
does all this de- 
lightfully, and 
never overdoes it. 

The whole piece 
is played to per- 
fection. Jane 
Cowl, looking like 
a younger Maxine 
Elliott, acts with 
discretion and 
sincerity, rising to 
emotional heights 
with ease and 
sureness. There are few cleverer wom- 
en on ourstage. As a matter of detail, one 
cannot help remarking that Miss Cowl’s 
accent in the second act suggests the 
superiority of Auburn Prison to any 
finishing school in Europe. William B. 
Mack, who was so wonderful as another 
criminal in ‘“‘Leah Kleschna,” gives a 
masterful performance of Garson; Wil- 
ton Taylor is really capital as In- 
spector Burke; and Orme Caldara, 
Catherine Tower, John Willard and 














Kenneth Hill stand out for individual 
excellence. 

“Within the Law” proves that a 
crime play need not be a crime. 


“FANNY’S FIRST PLAY” 


I am setting aside only a page in 
which to discuss ‘‘Fanny’s First Play;’’ 
not because that is space enough, but 
because no space is enough for the 
witty, impudent, superficial, clear- 
sighted, surprising Shaw. G. Bernard’s 
latest work, which, neatly wrapped up 
in a prologue and an epilogue, has been 
delivered by Granville Barker’s com- 
pany at the Comedy, is offered anony- 
mously, which fact, up to the hour of 
going to press, has not kept anyone 
from knowing who wrote it. Shaw can 
get his name more advertised by keeping 
it secret than could anyone else, except 
Theodore Roosevelt, by spelling it in elec- 
tric letters across the Statue of Liberty. 

“Fanny’s First Play” really isn’t a 
play at all, but a verbal vaudeville 
show, made up of mental gymnastics 
and conversational clog dancing. None 
of the piece has the least thing to do 
with the rest of it. The characters dis- 
cuss every subject under the sun, from 
religion to family relations, apropos of 
nothing whatever; no one asks them to, 
but they get up and do it. These dis- 
sertations upon unrelated subjects lead 
to no particular end, except the enter- 
tainment of the audience, and no two 
persons of my acquaintance are agreed 
as to the theme underlying the whole 
capricious structure. The Lady Who 
Goes to. the Theatre With Me declares 
that the piece deals with the hypocrisy 
of middle-class life in England. One of 
our critics insists that ‘‘Shaw means to 
show that what ordinary people con- 
sider their religion, their political opin- 
ions, their social, code, is, in actuality, 
nothing but a lazy habit of the mind—so 
that, if they be jolted out of the habitual 
by any sudden incident, they will find 
their hitherto established principles 
powerless to guide them through the 
new continent of experience which, has 
been surprisingly discovered to them.” 

~ Maybe he does, but I should never have 
suspected it. 
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er relates how the Gilbeys, respectab’ 

tradesfolk, are startled by the discovery 
that their son Bobby, while out with a 
person whom Gilbert Miller describes 
as. “a young lady in seduced circum- 
stances,” has been arrested and sent to 
jail for a fortnight. About the same 
time, Mr. Gilbey’s partner, Joseph Knox, 


learns that his daughter Margaret, who ~ 


is engaged to. Bobby, has been arrested, 
too, in company with a strange French- 
man, and similarly sentenced. Where- 
upon, both miscreants conclude that 
they are not suited to each other, and 
Bobby marries the young lady known 
as “Darling Dora,” while Margaret, 
whose Frenchman already is married, 
weds a butler who has turned out to be 
a Duke. In the prologue the father of 
the mythical Fanny discusses the pros- 
pective performance of this play, and in 
the epilogue a number of critics, car- 
toons of well-known London reviewers, 
review its merits and demerits in a fash- 
ion that wittily satirizes their profession. 

The friendly doctrine of ‘“‘hands 
across the sea” always will have me as 
its champion so long as the hands are 
stage hands. “Fanny’s First Play,” 
which brings to our shores a large addi- 
tion to the army of actors imported this 
year, is interpreted most delightfully. 
There. probably isn’t a person in the 
company who gets £30.a week, yet no 
comedy of the season has been better 
cast. Eva Leonard Boyne, the im- 
personator of ‘‘ Darling Dora,” in par- 
ticular, can act circles around any young 
woman star in America. 

“Fanny’s First Play”—The London 
Graphic to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—isn’t Shaw’s best play, but it is 
good enough to provide a most amusing 
evening. 

“MILESTONES” 


‘‘Milestones,’’? by Arnold Bennett, 
the novelist, and Edward Knoblauch, 
author of ‘‘Kismet,” suffers only in 
comparison with its own possibilities, 
The idea of showing three periods in as 
many acts, each epoch separated from 
the other by a quarter century, with 
the concomitant opportunity of con- 
trasting. customs, fashions and human 


Such plot as there is in ‘dintas prop: . 

















































nature, is so remarkable that one can- 
not feel the authors quite live up to it 
in the quaint, charming and delicate 
play now on view at the Liberty. 
_ The Messrs. Bennett and Knoblauch 
have developed their theme in a manner 
~ father contemplative than dramatic, 
and the form chosen is so far their chief 
asset that none of the three acts, so in- 
teresting together, can be considered 
interesting by itself. Three generations 
are shown fighting the same battle, the 
younger with the older, audacious 
youth with conservative age. Each 
* struggle, therefore, is a repetition of 
the one before it, and, aided by a more 
than ordinarily confiding program, one’s 
mind is not obliged to run very fast to 
outstrip the authors. Despite the con- 
sequent lack of suspense, “‘ Milestones,” 
with its pretty pictures of by-gone days, 
its novelty, and its wistful human 
touches, is an entertainment one cannot 
well afford to miss. 

John Rhead, in 1860, dissolves his 
partnership with the Sibleys because 
he believes, and they do not, in the fu- 
ture of iron ships. Twenty-five years 
later this same John Rhead is found 
arguing against the practicality of steel 
in the building of vessels, and, finally, 
in 1912, the daring young people of his 
maturity are found sober and aghast 
at the temerity of the new generation. 
Meanwhile, three tender love stories 
are welded together by the spinster who, 
robbed of her sweetheart by parental 
authority in the first. period, seeing 
another woman similarly robbed in the 
second period, prevents that woman 
from so robbing her own daughter in 
the third. 

The same room is shown throughout 
the play, with different furniture for 
each era, and, of course, with the men 
and women wearing. different styles of 
dress. I thought the presenting com- 
pany excellent, though a number of 
persons—especially those who did not 
see it there—tell me the play was better 
acted in London. 


“THE MIND THE PAINT’ GIRL” 


The paint is pretty thinly spread in 
Arthur Wing Pinero’s ‘‘The ‘Mind the 
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Paint’ Girl,” another importation from 
London, with a social problem and a 
picture of life distinctly English. The- 
atre-goers are doomed to disappoint- 
ment who expect to find in this play a 
closely knit drama like “‘ Mid-Channel”’ 
or “‘The Thunderbolt,” but others are 
sure to enjoy its exposition of a pic- 
turesque phase of life and its diverting 
study of character. 

Lily Parradell, born and reared in the 
most sordid surroundings, becomes, 
through her success with a song called 
‘Mind the Paint,” the reigning favorite 
of the Pandora Theatre, is beloved by 
two men, Captain Jeyes, who has trotted 
at her heels for years, and the Viscount 
Farncombe. She determines to marry 
the latter. Captain Jeyes bursts into her 
room at four in the morning, after a 
birthday party given in her honor, and, 
finding the young nobleman there, re- 
lates passionately the history of the 
ruin wrought in his life by his devotion 
to the actress. Lily, deeply moved, 
promises her hand to the Captain, who, 
coming to his senses, resigns in favor 
of Farncombe. 

Billie Burke does the best work of her 
career in this play, which is on view at 
the Lyceum. 


“ ‘BROADWAY’ JONES” 


After “dipping sharply,’ as the 
aviators say, in “The Little Million- 
aire,” George M. Cohan continues his 
upward flight as a dramatist in a most 
amusing farce, ‘‘‘Broadway’ Jones,” 
which has him as its star at George M. 
Cohan’s Theatre. This piece, quite ob- 
viously built on the lines of “The 
Fortune Hunter” and ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,” is flip and fast and glib— 
full of the sort of fun Mr. Cohan is 
wont to extract from small town hotels, 
barber shops, matrimony and Brooklyn. 

Jackson Jones has squandered a for- 
tune on Broadway, and, flat broke, is 
about to marry an elderly female for 
her money when his uncle dies and be- 
queaths him a prosperous chewing gum 
factory. ‘‘The old man’s left his entire 
fortune to you!” exclaims Jones’ pal, 
Wallace, reading from a_ telegram, 
‘c God!”’ . 
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“Ts it signed by Him?” inquires 
Jones. 
“Broadway” 
fights a trust, woos and wins the girl 
in charge of the factory, and is consist- 
ently. comic. from curtain. to. curtain. 
Mr. Cohan’s- acting. is so good: as: to 
recall: the halcyon. days. of’ Nat Good- 
win. 
“A SCRAPE 0’ "THE PEN” 


Successes never are written with, car- 
bon: paper; andi‘‘A Scrape o’ the Pen,” 
- at: Weber’s, though closely. patterned 
upon it, hardly will duplicate the record 
of Graham Moffat’s earlier work, 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” For one 
thing the novelty of the thing is gone, 
and for another the new play contains 
no person of half the charm of Bunty or 
her Weelum. Nevertheless, forgetting 
comparisons, there is much of a quaint 


accepts the legacy,. 
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and amusing nature in ‘‘A Scrape o’ the 
Pen’’—several laughable incidents and 
a number of characters suggestive of a 
Scotch Charles Hoyt. One of these, a 
professional mourner, who has taken to 
the-trade because another-man won the 
woman he loved, and who never laughs 
until, on the day of the wedding; he 
hears her turn-on her husband vixenish- 
ly, might:almost have-been taken from 
“A Milk White. Flag.” 

The story-of. “A: Scrape o’ the: Pen?” 
is. the story. of! “Enoch Arden,’’* with 
the Enoch in the case refusing tomartyr 
himself poetically. The. wedding has 
been secret, and only a scrap of paper, 
fallen into the hands of: the man’s 
father, stands in the way of Jean’s con- 
tinued happiness with Hugh Menzies, 
who believes her to be his wife. Another 
British company of no reputation and 
great ability presents the play. 
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“OH! OHI! DELPHINE!” 


No wonder we are confronted with 
“the high cost of living” when mere 
musical comedy is produced as ex- 
travagantly as ‘“‘Oh! Oh! Delphine!” at 
the Knickerbocker. But then, with such 
performances on view, it is worth a 
great deal to live. 

“Delphine” is advertised as ‘‘the last 
word in musical comedy,” which it will 
remain until the alphabet contains a 
twenty-seventh letter. Written by C. 
M.S. McLellan and Ivan Caryll, author 
and composer of “The Pink Lady,” 
upon which it is modeled pretty closely, 
“Delphine” is somewhat behind its 
predecessor in book and music, but 
greatly ahead of it as to lyrics and man- 
ner of presentment. The lyrics, indeed, 
are the best of recent years. The piece 
moves swiftly, and has a great deal of 
color, two or three very funny scenes, a 
great song called ‘“Everything’s at 
Home Except Your Wife,” a dozen other 
tuneful numbers wonderfully put on by 
Julian Mitchell, and an irresistible fun- 
maker in Frank McIntyre. 

If you have only fifty cents in the 


world, and can choose between dinner 
and “Delphine,” go see “Delphine.” It 
will do you more good. 


“THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG” 


“The Count of Luxembourg,’ an- 
other success, at the New Amsterdam, 
has the advantage of music by Franz 
Lehar. The score does not equal those 
which Lehar composed for “‘The Merry 
Widow” and “Gypsy Love,” but its 
famous waltz is unforgettable, and the 
orchestration is so skillful as to make 
the melodies seem better than they 
really are. Lacking space to review the 
piece properly, I can only advise you 
that it is well worth hearing. 

Pinero, Shaw, Belasco, Lehar, Caryll, 
McLellan, George Cohan and Arnold 
Bennett are a pretty large dose for any 
one theatrical month, especially when 
that month has seen no fewer than 
twenty-two premiéres. The most pitiful 
spectacle in town just now is the dra- 
matic critic, his dinner pail hung from 
his arm, rushing from matinée to even- 
ing performance in a vain effort to 
catch up-with his work. 
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THE IMPEDIMENT 


ARTHUR FORREST, whose performance of Count Anteoni is lending distinc: 
tion to ‘‘ The Garden of Allah,” tells a sad, sad story of an experience with a small 
town newspaper critic. “I was playing in the support of the French actress 
Hortense Rhea,” says Mr. Forrest. ‘The play was a translation of ‘Doigts du 
Fée’ — ‘Fairy Fingers’ —and my part was that of a young man who stutters. 
I looked with interest for the newspaper one morning after our opening at a split- 
week stand. The critic started out kindly enough — said I gave a very impressive 
impersonation. ‘But,’ the article went on, ‘why a man afflicted with so painful a 
vocal impediment as that of Mr. Forrest should attempt a theatrical career we 
cannot understand.’ ” 
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an exquisite foot that , chorus girl became 
had plenty of room in a AT SAMMY'S when distressed by a 
No. 1A shoe. Her un- lover, began to watch 
canny shrewdness was thoughtfully after 


still further masked by 

a circumferential straw hat with a vast, 
limp brim which clothed her oval face 
and shoulders and imparted additional 
innocence. At each ear hung a brown 
curl, like a latchstring to her quick 
smiles. Across her forehead was a grim 
line of “‘bangs.”” Her eyebrows were 
slightly penciled. She was in the chorus. 

Now Patsy was, or had been, very 
much in love. Terry Vaughn was his 
name—prosperously émployed in the 
City Hall, a leader among the younger 
voters in the North Side wards, and 
politically ambitious. But they had re- 
cently quarreled. As ore of the girls put 
it: 

“Patsy let him know she was nutts 
about him, an’ also tried to keep him 
guessin’. Which is absurd. An’ when she 
pulled some haughty stuff about never 
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Patsy. 

On the tenth day, as a doctor would 
say in noting the progress of a fever, 
Patsy’s spirited resolve to maintain a 
smiling front had faded into a rather 
pathetic, woe-begone lonesomeness out 
of which she seemed to appeal mutely 
to anybody and everybody for help. 
And it was that night, the night of that: 
tenth day, that Patsy saw what she saw 
down at Sammy’s. 

She was sitting in the white enamel 
booth in the corner with some of the 
other girls, she herself the hostess. It 
somehow cooled the fever of her unhap- 
piness to be generous to her friends. The 
little group had assembled from the va- 
rious “show shops” after their night’s 
performances, and were awaiting one or 
two other girls—Betty from the Cort, 
Bradburne from the Garrick upstairs, 
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Harriett O'Brien and some others. Patsy 
was especially impatient for the coming 
>of Harriett. 

For Patsy had developed a strong 
fancy for Harriett O’Brien, and had 
done many things for her. It was a fancy 
based upon the admiration of a very 
small girl for a very big girl, for heaven 
knows Hat had nothing to offer in wit or 
personality. True, she was the niece of 
Finerty—Big Dan Finerty, the rich and 
famous North Side politician—but aside 
from that Harriett had no other clever- 
ness than an incessant and loudly ex- 
pressed loyalty to the epicurean joys of 
“‘corn’-beef-an’-cabbage.” But Patsy, 
in her own capricious way, had decided 
she was fond of Hat O’Brien, and felt 
she could depend upon her as a friend. 

What, then, was Patsy’s shock to see 
Harriett O’Brien come walking in with 
Terry Vaughn. They took a table to 
themselves out among the white pillars. 
And Patsy’s very soul seemed to knot 
and cramp as she saw Terry bestowing 
the same tenderness and same gallan- 
tries upon Hat as once had fallen to the 
lot of Patsy. In all truth, her own 
romance with Terry was over. She saw 
it. She saw further. Terry, in the interest 
of his political ambitions, was making a 
subtle play for the favor of Big Dan 
Finerty. It was transparent to all but 
Hat. And poor little Patsy knew that all 
her dreams were ended. 

Though the other girls watched 
breathlessly to see what form of madness 
Patsy’s first vengeance would take, 
Patsy rose to the occasion superbly. 
Aside from a little paleness at first, and 

‘ashort whiteness of the lips, Patsy never 

once “let on.” She bowed in perfect 
friendliness to Terry and Hat, doing a 
pizzicatio with her finger nails on her 
teeth as a satire on being jealous, and 
' when the evening was over Betty re- 
marked sagely to Bradburne: 

“Doesn’t worry Patsy much, do you 
think?” 

But on her pillow that night Patsy 
wept and wept; she shook with sobs of 
tage; and when she arose in the morning 
after her torturing sleeplessness she had 
decided upon her plan of revenge. 

Part of Patsy’s plan was to maintain 
her friendliness toward Hat in every 


way, much to the loss of Hat’s self- 
flattery in winning Terry away. The 
same girls met in the same white booth 
at Sammy’s as usual, and the nightly 
meetings after the show of Terry and 
Hat came to be received as neutrally by 
Patsy as once the other girls had re- 
ceived hers with Terry. But all the time 
Patsy—Patsy, the child-like—was bid- 
ing her time, and watching for her 
chance to come. 

Her chance came one Tuesday night. 
Hat had duly announced that that 
night her mother and her uncle, Big Dan 
Finerty, were to be “out in frort” at 
the La Salle to see the performance of 
the ‘‘Sugar Moon.” And Patsy, who 
worked at the La Salle too, sat up and 
listened. 

Sure enough, as the curtain went up 
on the 395th performance, Mr. Finerty, 
the political celebrity, and his acrid 
sister, Mrs. O’Brien, were occupying 
the stage box. The musical numbers, 
whose fleshliness a witty critic had 
described as “‘sensuous glories in which 
only when the costumer left off would 
the producer begin,” affected Big Dan 
and his sister differently. 

“Oh, aint Hat cute in pink?” wor- 
shiped "Mrs, O” Brien, meanwhile think- 
ing commiseratingly of the McCarthys 
next door, whose young ladies had never 
progressed past salesladyships. 

Big Dan grunted. “‘Cunnin’? I should 
say so. An’ then some.” He shook his 
head. ‘‘If she’s comin’ out in trunks like 
a jockey, why fer decency’s sake don’t 
she go back and get the boots. An’ as 
fer them flimsy knee-pants she wore 
awhile back when the Hebrew sung— 
hivin above us, if it got round the Ward 
that she were kin o’ mine I never would 
hear the last of it. Wait till Father 
O’Malley gets hold o’ you. Nine Fridays 
fer the both of you.” 

“There’s nothin’ wrong about it, 
Dan. ” 

‘Just look, then, at the front row of 
the audjence. All of ’em under 21, or 
over 50. And nary a one of ’em with his 
back agin the chair.” 

At the conclusion of the “number” 
now under such pitiless discussion, 
Patsy “‘did a specialty,” which Big Dan 
was in a mood to appreciate. Because 



























“THE GIRL WHO 


the producer, in a frantic search for the 
original thing to do, had hit upon the 
brilliant idea of having the young 
woman do her dance in long, decorous 
skirts. j 

As Patsy slipped into the rhythm, it 
was to be noticed that she kept down 
stage, right, and as she swept and 
whirled, glided lithely and swung, her 
undulating arms all the while keeping a 
graceful balance for the passionate 
agitation of her feathery feet, the effect 
upon Mr. Daniel Finerty was decisive. 

As the audience rose to her, and the 
music and the lights enveloped her in 
their intoxication, her flashing eyes 
seemed fixed more and more upon the 
burly politician. Unmoving and con- 
stant, and now and then twinkling 
with a smile, the little dancer’s eyes 
soon had him where he, too, failed to 
“keep his back agin the chair.” At her 
exit Patsy finished with a stunning glide 
which brought her so near the box that 
Big Dan could even feel her breathing 
and hear her little laughs of pleasure at 
the storm of applause arising. A short, 
naive, girlish bow—and she vanished 
into the wings. 

The thick red palms of the North 
Side’s boss were responsible for the 
stage manager’s checking down five 
encores to Patsy’s specialty that night 
where, ordinarily, there were three. 

‘Aint she the bold rip?” snapped 
Mrs. O’Brien, with whom Big Dan’s 
bachelorhood was a vital matter. 

“Bold? Alongside that other bunch 
in knee-pants-and-nothin’? Bold? I 
should say not. She’s the whole show. 
An’ she strikes me as a lady.” 

That night Mrs. O’Brien remarked 
advisorily to her daughter Harriett: 
“Hat, don’t you ever let me catch you 
bringin’ any of that show-trash home for 
supper with yuh. You hear me?” 

“Why, mothah!” 

“That Patsy-girl especial.” 

The wisdom of which was reflected 
in the delivery to Miss Devore’s ‘‘co- 
operative” dressing-room the following 
evening of a mystérious basket of cham- 
pagne, the admirer preferring to remain 
anonymous. From the wholesale charac- 
ter of the dainty remembrance the girls 
were inclined to presume he was in the 
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liquor business. But that was as far as 
they got. Patsy said nothing, save to 
give the treasures away to the company. 

In describing the call Miss Patsy 
Devore finally paid Mrs. Mary O’Brien 
and her equally disgusted daughter, 
Miss Harriett, the very audacity of this 
piece of strategy is to be seen—in con- 
nection with the peculiar state of affairs 
-3t at the Finerty-O’Brien house- 

old. 

As said before, Mrs. O’Brien was 
vitally interested in the continuance of 
her brother’s bachelorhood. A woman, 
especially a very practical widow, is not 
going to pass up a meal ticket without a 
death struggle. So it had become a tradi- 
tion of the neighborhood that no woman 
had ever gained admittance to the brick 
house at the corner of Oak and Pedlar’s 
Lane while Big Dan was in the house. 
To insure this, so it was bruited about, 
the O’Briens always had some one ‘‘on 
the gate;” Harriett through the day- 
time, and her mother equally vigilant 
at night. Nor, so it was said, was a good 
word ever spoken of Woman in general 
or in particular by the O’Briens in their 
powerful relative’s presence. They did 
not litter his path with feminine temp- 
tations. 

Patsy Devore’s subtle determination 
to pay the O’Briens a call while Big Dan 
himself was at home was therefore a 
stroke of genius and recklessness. 

Assuming a perfect innocence, Patsy 
approached the O’Brien front door. But 
Hat, who had been “‘on the gate,” had 
seen her coming and, taking counsel of 
her mother, had hastily closed the house, 
locking doors and windows and pulling 
down the shades. Despite the presence 
of Big Dan out on the back stoop in 
converse with a neighbor, in the front 
of the house the two O’Briens ‘‘played 
dead.” 

Patsy, seeing as well as anticipating 
the maneuver, knew she was in for a 
“frost,” but after five years going 
around the Agencies she was steeled 
against a thing like that. So she pressed 
her finger tightly against the electric 
bell, and held it there. The house echoed 
with the thrill of the bell, but never a 
move made the mother and daughter. 
Patsy stirred uneasily now and then and 



























cast a cautious eye at the upstairs 
window for fear of a descending crock 
or something. But the wily O’Briens 
refrained from even that sign of anima- 
tion. 

Inevitably, Mr. Finerty appeared 
around the side of the house to see what 
was the commotion, and his scowling 
brow instantly cleared at the sight of 
the little dancer, whom he recognized 
even without her make-up. At once 
Patsy reverted to the character of a 
timid child, which emboldened Big Dan 
to take her by the hand and lead her 
into the house. “I can’t understand 
where those women are; they were here 
only a moment gone.” 

Patsy smiled dryly. 

According to Patsy, when Mrs. 
O’Brien appeared she was fit to be tied. 
Her eyes were swimming and popping 
like a doughnut in a kettle of hot grease, 
to use Patsy’s own phrase, and Hat was 
littie better. Big Dan sensed their an- 
tipathy, and he at once shot a look so 
ferocious at his sister that she surren- 
dered on the spot. She saw her future 
harmony with her brother depended 
upon her harmony with Miss Devore. 
And to her eredit be it said, she swal- 
lowed it gamely. 

When it came time to go and Mrs. 
O’Brien lukewarmly asked Patsy to stay 
for the supper, Patsy wisely refused, 
though not too positively. But Mrs. 
O’Brien took her at her word and was 
quite content to let her go, till Big Dan 
upset her plans by suggesting that he 
had to run down town himself and he 
and Patsy would dine together, ‘‘—at 
the Inn, or the Blackstone, or wherever 
you say.” Whereupon Mrs. O’Brien 
leaped into the breach, and said she had 
dinner all ready, and that she would be 
broken hearted if Patsy didn’t stay, and 
that she couldn’t go without offending 
her. So Patsy stayed, and she got in her 
best work on the uncle at the table. 

When Patsy finally left, the O’Briens 
were nearly prostrated by their after- 
noon’s efforts. But Mrs. O’Brien was 
unflagging, and, seeing a home and 
station slipping away from her, she 
nerved herself to the duel with Spartan 
grit. She was wise enough to know that 
Big Dan suspected her of prejudice 


against Little Patsy, so she had to pro- 


ceed discreetly in offsetting the tremen. ~ 


dous advantage the little dancer had © 
gained under her very nose. She was 7 


quite at a loss until in a moment of ~ 


inspiration she hit upon the discrepancy 
in ages. 

‘““What are you laughin’ at?” de- 
manded Big Dan one morning at the 
breakfast table, when his sister had 
unexpectedly exploded in a violent 
paroxysm of mirth. 

“What Miz Murphy said to you.” 

‘Said to me what?” 

“The other mornin’ at St. Domi- 
nic’s.”’ 

*‘T never seen her; aint seen her fer a 
month.” 

“Oh!”? Mrs. O’Brien in wily fashion 
pretended to dismiss the matter. ‘‘Then 
no harm done. The womaww has just lied 
again.” 

“What did she say?”’ 

‘No matter.” 

“T say, ‘what—did—she—say?’ ”’ 

“It’s not fer me to talk about, the 
way you seem to feel nowadays—for- 
getting all your old friends and family, 
as you are.” 

Big Dan beetled red around the upper 
cheeks. ‘‘Come out with it. Quit all that 
stallin’. I say tell me. So tell me.” 

“*Twas about you and Miss De- 
vore.” 

““What did she say?” asked Finerty, 
lowering his voice to hide his interest. 

Mrs. O’Brien hesitated expertly, and 
then sighed: ‘‘ Well, if you must have it, 
you must. She said you always looked 
the funniest alongside that Miss Devore; 
she so young, like she is. That it made 
you seem even older. Although the rip 
that she is, she knew she’d never have 
nerve enough to say it to your face. 
An’ only said it to me, knowin’ how mad 
it would make me.” 

Having delivered herself of which 
poisoned arrow, Mrs, O’Brien retired 
well content, and waited for the poison 
to work. 

The only mistake made in the O’Brien 


_ plans was committed, likely enough, by 


the dull-witted daughter, who unwisely 
natrated this remark of Mrs. Murphy’s 
to Patsy Devore in a chat down at the 
La Salle. To a person of Patsy’s skill, 
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the mere suggestion was sufficient. She 
acted promptly, and temporarily shelv- 
ing her pride and calling into play the 
best known methods of conquest her 


‘ association with the feminine branch of 


the theatrical profession afforded, she 
held her own against Mrs. O’Brien’s 
almost fatal attack. 

But the advantage was precarious at 
best, and Patsy realized that the situa- 
tion demanded some decisive circum- 
stance to rid Big Dan’s mind of the dis- 
quiet his sister had caused there and to 
establish Patsy firmly in an ascendancy 
which now seemed too unstable. 

One can therefore imagine the amount 
of plotting and planning, the amount of 
forethought that Patsy must have 
devoted to her preparations for the ball 
of the Lady Hibernians. 

This gala event was popularly attend- 
ed. The dancing floor was an abbreviat- 
ed pit contained_in a solid circumfer- 
ence of people. The doors seemed 
strained by the press of people coming 
and going. The young people were there 
—Terry and Hat, conspicuously, both 
drawn together much more in their 
mutual peril in Patsy’s growing hold on 
Big Dan than in any sentiment. For 
both knew, just as Patsy knew, that did 
she but land Big Dan Finerty she would 
hold both Hat’s and Terry’s fates in the 
hollow of her hand. And they suspected 
that she would not deal with them 
mercifully. 

But in all the carnival joyousness, 
there was something lacking. Big Dan 
had not arrived, and the assemblage 
looked about regretfully, eager for the 
arrival of their leader to give the final 
completeness to the social climax of the 
Ladies Hibernian. 

There was therefore a dramatic 
timeliness about Finerty’s ultimate 
arrival. His stage was set—for him, and 
for tiny Patsy Devore. In they walked 
together, she clinging dependently upon 
his arm and pretending to look diffident- 
ly at the myriad eyes leveled upon her, 
though at heart actress enough to appre- 
ciate to the full the sensation she was 
causing. Big Dan himself never bore 
himself better; never did he stand out 
more from his fellows; never was he 
wittier, redder, louder. 
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But the circumstance that was most _ 


significant—that sent all the women 
scurrying to the dressing-room to dis- 
cuss it in hushed whispers of awe—was 
Patsy’s garb. Where all her life she had 
affected light grays, and baby blues, 
and pinks, now she was attired in solid 
black—long black silk gloves, a black 
lace shawl. What altitude her hair had 
once had was now removed, and in 
matronly flatness it lay back toward her 
ears, brushed plainly from the part in 
the center, and knotted simply behind. 
She played faintly with an old fashioned 
black fan which she had picked up at a 
costumer’s. Patsy had countered on 
Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. O’Brien! 

Passing through the crowds which 
made way for them, Patsy craftily 
guided Big Dan straight toward the 
group of young people where were Hat 
and Terry. She was very sweet to them; 
spoke very softly; hoped they were 
enjoying themselves; she always had 
when she “did those things.” She 
forced the piercing pepper-flower of her 
triumph into their very noses, and made 
them smell of it till they choked. 

The music struck up, and though he 
detested dancing Big Dan was anxiously 
enough the gallant to offer it to Patsy; so 
young she was, so he reflected, she 
probably would have to dance. What 
then was his joy and deep creature con- 
tent when she responded, leaning upon 
his arm: ‘‘I am too old to dance any 
more. If you want to, go dance with one 
of the young girls. I’ll watch you. Be- 
cause I’m past all that.” 

So they repaired to the balcony and 
in most romantic aloofness watched. 
the passing show below them, Big Dan 
all the while holding her hand and 
telling her of his business, while Patsy’s 
mind was down wondering how Terry 
felt, and wishing the girls down at 
Sammy’s were present to see her make- - 


up. 

The next day Big Dan said to his 
sister: ‘You know what Mrs. Murphy 
was sayin’, what you said some time ago. 
Well, didn’t Patsy look like any o’ the 
rest of you women at the ball? Where’s 
her lookin’ so awful childish? I didn’t see 
it,” 

Mrs. O’Brien was wise enough not to 
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comment. She realized there was no 
beating the little dancer. 

Time moves neither fast nor slow at 
Sammy’s, for there none do more nor 
less than watch the world as it takes its 
course; there, a slightly sated communi- 
ty gazes through half-drowsing, fatalis- 
tic lids at the working out of the various 
forms of the Inevitable. And in the 
Inevitable there is no time; only the end. 

It is a mere coincidence then that the 
group of young women now of interest 
were assembled again at Sammy’s a 
month or so from the day of the basket 
of champagne. 

Again it was the corner booth in 
white enamel, its single light hooded by 
soft art glass and shining down softly 
upon the tablecloth with a past, which 
several of the feminine “regulars”? were 
ranged around. Sammy himself was 
leaning disconsolately against the high 
settle-screen of the booth, his portliness 
hammocked with a lax belt which he 
assisted from time to time with muscu- 
lar, hawser-like heaves. 


“A fine, fine girl,’’ he said morosely, * 


“and I hate to see Patsy go. Always 
brought friends that was gentlemen, 
and that had it and spent it. Not one of 
*em but his checks was good. And never 
no‘ trouble. Always good, clean trade. 
And we'll miss her.” 

“The banns were read the second 
time last Sunday,” remarked Gloria 
Lake, a blonde of exquisite but eerie 
features, in a sepulchral tone. 

““*Mrs. Daniel Finerty,’ ” repeated 
Betty Blick, a girl with a Kansas twang 
and a bank account. “I can’t believe it 
till I see it.” 

Which is a fair measure of her wis- 
dom. 

“And now she’s got Terry and Hat 
dead to rights.” 

Sammy led a general show of appro- 
bation, for at Sammy’s, technique 
comes into its full reward. Sammy con- 
cluding: ‘‘A nice, fine little girl.” 

On the street level, visible through a 
grating over their heads, was the grind 
of a taxi coming to a stop. A party 
stepped out and were soon coming down 
the stairs into the café. The door 
opened, and in walked a diminutive 
young woman beautifully summery in 
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hér attire. Behind her poodled Harriett 4 


O’Brien, now thoroughly suppliant and ~ 


subordinated to the task of carrying her — 
bag, which was marked in letters of 
gold: “P. D.” : 

Patsy, the same Patsy she always had ~ 
been—unspoiled and unchanged by her _ 
prosperity—bounded over to her friends 
in the corner booth, Hat meekly treop- 
ing after. 

Hardly were they seated than Terry 
Vaughan entered, looked around and 
came over to Hat, apparently in fulfill- 
ment of an engagement. He shot a quick 
glance at Patsy and then looked away, 


‘saying to Hat: “Are you ready?” 


He was good looking, Terry was—well 
dressed, with excellent white teeth; lithe 
and supple like a fighting man; bearing a 
devil-may-care way that courted and 
defied both men and women. 

“Get a move on, Hat.” 

Without looking at him, and pausing 
in her conversation with the girls just 
long enough to make her remarks as 
icy as possible, Patsy said: “ Harriett 
can’t go. She’s got to stay with me.” 

At once Hat whispered to him des- 
perately: “‘I can’t go just now. Call me 
up later. Or I’ll call you. Where’ll you 
be? 9 

Terry turned on Patsy. He seemed to 
weigh the situation. His future was 
up to Big Dan, and Patsy had Big Dan 
right where she wanted him. Therefore 
his future was up to Patsy. He had to 
“stand in.’”? And Terry, whom Patsy 
had been punishing as often as she could, 
was just Irish enough to lose his temper 
and defy her. 

“What have you got to say about 
where she goes?” 

Hat was horrified. “Terry, I dont 
wantta go, I tolja.” 

“You do too wantta go, but this bum 
little trouper’s got your goat.” 

Patsy colored angrily. Terry was so 
everlastingly easy and smooth in his 
sarcasm. He always could get her 


‘angrier than any man she knew. That 


was why she once had loved him, in a 
way. It was why she hated him now. 
He still had that power. 

“‘T would be very careful, Mr. Vaugh- 
an,’”’ warned Patsy as dangerously as 
she could. But it is so hard to be dauger- 











ous at five feet in stature. It piqued her. 
She knew he was not terrified in the 
slightest. ‘‘I wouldn’t forget myself 
if I were you, Mr. Vaughan.” 

He smiied at her witheringly. “‘Go 
on, finish it; say the rest of it.” 

“How dare you!” Yet that did not 
satisfy her. ‘‘What do you imply, sir?” 
That seemed even more inadequate 
still. “Say, kid, are you tryin’ to hand 
me somethin’?” She felt better. 

He transfixed her mercilessly with 
his eye. “Yes, I’m handing you some- 
thing. You’ve got the O’Brien joint on 
the run, And you think you’re going 
to get me on the run. Well, you’re rot. 
You know I want to stand in with Big 
Dan, and that you’ve beat me to it, 
and that now my chances aren’t worth 
two hoops. Well, that’s all right, all right, 
but I’m through with Big Dan and the 
whole works. I don’t want nothin’ from 
him. An I don’t want nothin’ from 
you—”’ 

“ec Mr.—” 

“Not even your back talk. See? I’m 
a grafter—or was. But I’m through. 
But you was a grafter, and you are still. 
And if you think you can come down 
to Sammy’s an’ bawl me out, or make 
me look cheap, why you’re off your 
nut. And that goes. Come on, Hat, let’s 
leave all this swell thirty-days aristoc- 
racy.” 

“Te-r-r-y Vawn. How dare you speak 
so to Miss Devaw.” 

And Hat eyed Patsy covertly to make 
sure she received due credit for this 
show of violent partisanship. 

“Don’t mind him,” said Patsy weak- 
ly; so weakly, that Betty with the 
Kansas twang realized Patsy was on the 
verge of tears. Whereupon, out of 
loyalty to her friend, Betty flung herself 
verbally upon young man Vaughan. 
“Say, you poor simp, don’t come 
buttin’ inta other folks’ parties trying 
to start something. Don’t you pick on 
this little girlie here, cause she’s my 
friend, an’ I wont stand for it. Now beat 
at;** 

Betty waited for him to “‘beat it,” 
not quite knowing what to do if he 
didn’t. And Terry didn’t. He merely 
laughed at her. At which insult, Betty 
slapped him across the face. 
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Instantly Patsy was on her feet, and 
it was only the equally instant inter- 
vention of Terry himself that kept 
Patsy’s tiny hands out of Betty’s hair. 
Leashed in Terry’s arms she contented 
herself with a blistering frenzy of abuse, 
which was not so much due poor Betty 
as it was that Betty had tapped an 
internal volcano forming ever since the 
trouble with Terry. When Patsy had 
worn herself out in her defense of Terry 
against Betty, she sank down in a little 
heap and gave way to tears. 

But Betty had served her purpose, 
In lifting her hand against Terry she 
had united the two lovers. For his heart 
was touched to the core. At last he saw 
what he possessed. At last his arms 
opened to receive what he had never 
lost. He took the little Patsy into his 
arms and soothed her into calm. 

“‘Pat, is it really you cryin’? You, the 
little hard-heart? The little wise guy? 
The little stringer?’ He waited and then 
asked: ‘What will Big Dan say?” 

She cried fiercely out of his arms 
where her face was buried: ‘‘I don’t care 
what he says so long’s you’re here.” 

He bent down and whispered cau- 
tiously in her ear: “ ’Taint right, you 
know, to get me crazy "bout you this 
way again.” 

“But you aren’t.” 

“ I a m. 

She looked up with swimming bv 
joyous eyes to search his face for the 
truth. “Honest, honey?” 

“Honest.” 

Her arms flew about his neck and she 
pressed her damp little face ever so 
tightly against his. “Terry, has it really 
all come out right after all?” 

And he kissed her then and there 
before them all, and Betty was happy as 
she could be, for they had begun giving 
her all the credit, and she and Patsy 
made up, and Terry said he’d buy. 

The O’Briens are now released from 
their bondage, and Big Dan has decided 
that Patsy was ’way too young anyhow. 
Terry has wisely quit politics at his 
sweetheart’s suggestion. And Betty, 
who is essentially practical, is getting 
up an act on Patsy’s making-herself-old 
and plans to take it into vaudeville. 

Drop into Sammy’s some time, 
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Note: 


In response to 
@ personal letter, 
an exiremely 
well known and 


wealthy man who, not so long ago, married a popular actress, has written his reasons 
jor insisting that his wife quit the stage. Providing no names are used, or fictitious 
ones, he has given his permission for the publication of the following unusual and 
interesting epistle. Are his reasons good ones? We leave it to the reader. 
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IT will take some time to reply 
| to your question, for it involves 
—!! not one ‘‘why” but a great 
many “why’s.” I am interested, though, 
in going into detail, for I imagine that 
what I have to say may help out a lot 
of chaps situated about as I was—name- 
ly, engaged to a professional woman and 
a beauty in love with both her man and 
her profession and a little in doubt as to 
which she loves the more. 

To start with, I will say that I con- 
sider myself fairly broad-minded and 
tolerant. Witness the fact that I have 
married an actress and consider myself 
an extremely lucky man in having done 
so. Of course there are actresses and 
actresses. Also there are men and men, 
and likewise many other things in this 
world, some of which are good and some 

of which are bad. I am a club man and 








am vastly interested in sports. I go to 
church occasionally. It doesn’t matter 
to what church. Every man to his own, 
say I. I am telling you all this in order 
to prove that I am not a fussy, primi- 
tive-minded individual of whom nothing 
else might be expected but to browbeat 
his wife—poor thing! 

When I first saw the present Mrs. 
—— on the stage it never occurred to 
me that some day she would be pouring 
my morning coffee for me, with the sun- 
light making golden threads through 
her brown hair. I saw only a woman 
whom I considered a very good actress 
—nothing wonderful, mind you—but a 
good actress, one whose _ breeding 
showed in walk and carriage and the 
little things. It’s the little things that 
tell on a woman every time. There are 
many niceties she may be taught by 
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hard and painstaking labor, but she 
never. accomplishes them with the air 
of the woman whose intuition guides 
her. Her manner charmed me. 

Not long after this I met her at a 
dinner. She sat next to me and I found 
in her not only a ready talker but a 
most sympathetic listener. She talked 
little of herself or her work. I liked that, 
though because of her reticence I found 
myself eager to know more of her. 

Our talk that evening showed us 
both, I think, that we were most com- 
panionable, and after that we | 
began going about a bit to- 
gether. Not so long after 
that we were engaged. My 
fiancée insisted, however, 
that she wished to play a 
couple more seasons before 
marrying. 

“Not but that I shall play 
after I am married, of 
course,’’ she said. ‘‘But you 
see I have just really found 
myself; This piece has been 
my first overwhelming suc- 
cess and I want to prove to 
myself that I can keep on 
making good without the re- 
sponsibility of marriage be- 
fore I shoulder that. After 
we are married you wont have 
any objection to my remain- 
ing on the stage, will you?” 
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She was so eaten up with enthusiasm 
for her work that food and sleep became — 
a bore to her. She ate because she 
realized she must eat in order to live, 
and slept, when she did sleep, for the 
same reason. Her time was never her 
own, nor mine. It belonged to managers 
and press-agents, photographers, inter- 
viewers, who not! When she did consent 
to go out with me, she begged me to take 
her to impossible places where she might 
“study types.” She was playing in one 
of those plays, you know, where 
types stalk and stall and 
cringe and threaten; pathet- 
ic, sordid and unlovely types, 
many of whom instinctively 
make you put your handker- 
chief to your nose to keep 
the germs out. It was a great 
play nevertheless, and she 
was splendid in it. But just 
the same I didn’t want her 
to be always living in its 
atmosphere. Which she did. 

“That’s why I’m such a 
success,”’ she said to me once 
in evident surprise when I 
balked openly. ‘‘One must” 
know one’s subject, mustn’t 
one? In anything?”’ 

I acknowledged sullenly 
that I supposed one must. 

“But,” I said quietly, 
“one must not know just 


As she asked the question, 17 NEVER occuRRED To ome subject.’’ At which she 
her grave, grey eyes looked ME THAT SHE WOULD looked at me steadily and 


steadily into mine. She 
looked at me as, well— as 
women do look at men sometimes, you 
know, and I, as men usually do, could 


think of nothing but how I might best’ 


please her. 

“Object!” I exclaimed. “‘To anything 
you might want!” 

But I didn’t exactly commit myself, 
after all, did I? 

There followed two seasons of tre- 
mendous success for her. As often as I 
could, I made the cities where she was 
playing and kept my eye out for her 
comfort and welfare, for the Lord 
knows, she didn’t pay any attention to 
either for herself. That was the first 
thing that began to make me uncom- 
fortable. 


SOME DAY BE POURING 
aes seeteiames-cuewieis long and I knew that she was 


doing some thinking. She is 
one of those women one can reason with 
—fortunately. 

In the’ meantime it leaked out that we 
were to be married. And it leaked over 
everything. I came upon pictures of us 
and garbled and vivid accounts of our 
courtship in daily papers, Sunday 
papers, magazines and all sorts of other 
things. I was followed by lady reporters 
who proved later on to have been snap- 
shot artists also, and my fiancée, though 
she absolutely refused to discuss me or 
our coming marriage, was pestered al- 
most to death by like attentions. 

When she took her success to London, 
I went over on the same boat and I give 
you my word that I felt like the World’s 
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Greatest—something! The way I was | 


stared at and commented.on! My 
clothes were audibly picked to pieces 
~*and my bald spot made a-subject for 
jest. Many didn’t see why she was 
marrying me—unless it was for my 
money, and quite a few didn’t think it 
would ever last. One woman thought I 
had a bad eye and she felt sorry for 
dear Miss ——, poor thing. Quite a few 
others, however, thought it perfectly 
lovely and so romantic, and it must be 
grand to be going to marry such a rich 
man, and not a bad-looking one either. 
So I suppose I should 
have been consoled. 

My soon-to-be bet- 
ter half, however, took 
it all quite calmly. 
She was, by this time, 
you see, more or less 
accustomed to notori- 
ety and it did not dis- 
turb her particularly, 
though she kept to 
herself as much as 
possible. Her press- 
agent, needless to say, 
was radiant. 

All of which, my 
dear sir, is leading up 
to our subject. If you 
are a man and a mar- 
ried man, I can see 
that you and I will 
have no _ misunder- 
standing. Already I 
think I might perceive comprehension 
in your eye were I near enough. I have 
not the slightest doubt but that you are 
reading between the lines. 

At the end of the London season, my 
francée was almost a wreck and was 
forced to take a rest. She and her mother 
went away to a quiet little place where I 
visited them frequently. These visits 
showed me plainly that while the lady 
of my heart was, according to all préss 
notices, resting, she was in reality pre- 
paring madly for the coming season, 
having signed another contract. 

I asserted my authority with the re- 
sult that she did let down a little. But 
she did not relax enough for her to get 
the rest she needed, and the next season 
started with her working on her nerve— 
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ACROSS ONE AFTER ANOTHER 
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brilliantly, it is true, but feverishly. © 
She was more popular than ever. The © 
Lord knows I wanted her to be success- 7 
ful, but surely not at the price of all ¥ 
privacy! No matter where we went she © 
was public property. Men stared and 
commented. Women positively gawked. 
Her gowns and hats were copied verba- 
tim and more times than one have I 
been on the verge of being arrested as a 
mere masher, for speaking to or touch- 
ing on the arm some woman who from 
behind was a replica of my fiancée. 

She was the recipient of stacks of 
letters — literally 
stacks. Many © were 
from women—those 
silly, mushy, inane 
epistles women write 
to other women whom 
they admire. Is there 
anything on earth 
that compares to 
them? I hope not! 
There were requests 
for autographed pho- 
tographs, and I have 
seen her write her 
name across one after 
another until from 
sheer weariness her 
fingers would relax 
and the pen drop. She 
was one of the con- 
scientious kind, you 
see. 
But the letters from 
men! Those were what got my goat! As 
long as a woman is on the stage, she’s 
public property—that’s all there is to it. 
What does it matter if she’s known to be 
engaged or married or the mother of a 
dozen children? There are some men to 
whom she is all the more desirable. 
Putting it baldly, I suppose; but you 
see, you asked for my candid opinion 
and you’re getting it. My fiancée was 
beautiful and she was on the stage, and 
that was all some of those cads thought 
about. She was always returning jewelry 
or sending back flowers. I—well, I 
thought it over! I asked myself the 
brutal question: 

“Can I afford to take an actress for 
a wife?’’ I shuddered at the thought of 
getting along without this one woman 
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whom I loved so dearly, but putting 
sentiment aside, I found myself up 
against a high, cold wall of reason. 

When a man, a real man, marries a 
wife, he wants—a wife. He’s willing to 
give a lot but he must have something in 
return. What would I get? I took her 
average working day, for imstance. 
Here is the program: 

11:30—Arise and breakfast. 

12:30—Masseuse or manicure or some 
such person. Dressmaker, maybe. 

2 to 3—Business of answering letters or 
dictating to secretary. 

3 to 5—Recreation, possibly, if there 
are no callers or inter- 
viewers. 

5 to 6—She might talk to 
me for a while, but she 
might also have to talk 
to her manager or her 
maid, or go over some 
lines with a new member 
of the cast, or take a head- 
ache powder and lie down 
until time to dress for the 
performance. 

6 to 7—Dinner, maybe. 
If she has a headache she 
wont want any dinner. 

7 to 8—Dress for the 
performance. After the 
performance, I get to see 
her. Get the dregs of her 
day. 

“No. sir-ee!” I said 
aloud and firmly. “Not 
for this snappy niggah!” I figured still 
further: 

Would she be happy married to me— 
as happy as she was then. I couldn’t see 
how. She worried over her work enough 
as it. was. If she got a measly, unreason- 
able, selfish male brute to worry over 
too, it would certainly send her to the 
asylum. 

I didn’t say anything though, for a 
long time. I waited. I-made myself just 
as indispensable as I could to her when 
she needed me and kept out of her way 
when she didn’t. And I feigned a new 
air. I became more debonair, as it were. 
I was still interested, of course, but not 
absorbed in her pursuits; and several 
times I went away for quite prolonged 
absences, gloating in my heart over the 
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way she clung to me when I returned, — : 


but showing only the natural 
any absentee might show at 
missed, before her. 

I could see I had her puzzled. She 
was conscious of being hurt without 
knowing just how the hurt came, She 
didn’t know she had a pin about, but 
the pin persisted in sticking just the 
same, She was a little more reticent re- 
garding her work and its future. 

One night as we were sitting alone at 
supper in a restaurant, after the the- 
ater, she pulled out a blank contract and 


handed it to me. I glanced at it and ~ 


handed it back. 

“Don’t you want to 
know what I’m to play— 
next season?” she asked, 
her lip quivering a little, 
like a child’s, 

“Frankly, dear, Pm 
not interested,’ I replied. 
From her look of horror 
one would have sworn 
that I had just struck her 
or threatened to do so, 

““Not—interested!”’ she 
repeated dully. “Why— 
what—do you mean.” 

I clenched my hands to 
keep from reaching out 
across the table to her and 
gritted my teeth to keep 
back the flood of tender 
words I longed to pour 
out to assuage the hurt. 
And I forced my eyes to look steadily, 
even smilingly into those wide, grey ones 
of hers. 

“We must talk sense, Esther,” I 
said. And again she repeated after me 
dully: 

“Talk—sense!”’ 

And then and there I put our mar- 
riage up to her in the light of a business 
proposition. That is, I talked to her as 
I would have talked toa man. We loved 
each other. That was one great, big 
asset, but hardly the only thing to be 
reckoned with in. the whole scheme of 
profit or loss. 

I told her of my need for companion- 
ship. I pointed out the fact that I had 
houses and estates that needed a mis- 
tress no less than a master. My standing 
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in the social and business world de- 
manded that if I take a wife, she be also 
a partner. I also told her frankly that I 
hoped for children and 
that I had an old-fash- 
ioned idea regarding the 
relation of mother and 
children. 

“My children shall 
never be left to servants,”’ 
I said And then I talked 
about her. 

How much energy and 
interest would she have 
left for the business of 
being a wife and mother 
after she had finished giv- 
ing what she must to the 
stage in order to be a 
success. 

“God knows I don’t 
want to make you un- 
happy, darling,” I said at 
last, gently. ‘‘We’ve just 
got to look it in the face, 
that’s all. You’ve fallen in love with 
the kind of a man I am and you'll 
have either to take or leave me—as I 
am. I’ve certainly given the question of 
your remaining on the stage thorough 
consideration. I’m not jumping at any 
coiclusion. I’ve weighed every phase 
of the situation and I think that, after 
many months, I’m seeing clearly at 


“NOTHING WOULD BE ANY 
FUN WITHOUT YOU HANG- 
ING AROUND, BILLY DEAR’”’ 
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last. Better no marriage than an un- 
happy one. Dear, there are more kinds 
of success than one, in this life. You’ve 
had your success as a star 
—a brilliant one. You’ve 
made good. Now, why not 
try some other kind? I 
want you to marry me— 
the worst way. If you do 
there’ll be no going back— 
I can trust to your honor. 
Wont you try—if you can 
—and be a success as—a 
wife?”’ 

Regardless of who might 
be looking I held out my 
hands across the table to 
her. For a moment she 
hesitated, and I knew she 
was doing the biggest line 
of thinking she’d ever done 
in her life before. Then her 
eyes, which had never 
left mine for a moment, 
grew suddenly tender, and 
the warm blood rushed to her cheeks. 
Under the table there was the sound of 
something tearing, and when she put her 
hands in mine they were filled with 
mutilated contract. 

“Nothing would be any fun without 
you hanging around, Billy dear,’”’ she 
said. 

You can bet I’m still hanging around! 
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ENGLISH AS SHE IS SUNG 


WHEN TETRAZZINI first came to this country she was asked to sing ‘“‘The 
Star Spangled Banner” at somefunctionorother. As she knew very little English, 
her manager hit upon the bright idea of writing out the proper sounds as they 
would be represented in Italian. This is what became of the first four lines of 
our national anthem under his treatment: 

O sei, can iu si, 

Bai zi dans urli lait, 


Uot so praudly ui heild, 
At zi tuailaits last gliming? 





Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


Just what you want to 
know about the most 
recent productions 


“MILESTONES” 
(By Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch) 


Act I. 1860 


es Eugenie Vernie 
Samuel Sibley Warburton Gamble 
Rose Sibley Gillian Scaife 
WE WBS Soo i as A. G. Onslow 
Thompson Wm. O. Fazan 


John Rhead 
Gertrude Rhead 
Rose Rhead 
Emily Rhead Gladys Mason 
Sam Sibley Warburton Gamble 
Nancy Sibley Edith Barwell 
Lord Monkhurst........... A. G. Onslow 
Frederick Lloyd 
Wm. O. Fazan 


Arthur Preece 
Thompson 

Act ITI. 
Sir John Rhead 
Gertrude Rhead 
Lady Rhead 
Lady Monkhurst 
Lord Monkhurst 
The Hon. Muriel Pym 

Margaret Macdona 

Nancy Sibley 


Edith Barwell 

Richard Sibley 
Arthur Preece Frederick Lloyd 
Frederick Penley 


IILESTONES” tells a tale of 
M | heredity, and of a tangle in the 
skein of happiness allotted to 


two families that it takes three genera- 
tions to straighten out. The tangle comes 
when conservatism and radicalism come 
in conflict with each other—first in 
1860, on the question of iron ships ver- 
sus ships of wood, next in 1885 over the 


Gladys Mason 
Douglas Imbert 








probiem of ships of iron versus steel 
ships, and finally, in 1912, over the trend 
of empire. The Rhead and the Sibley 
families are directly concerned. John 
Rhead is affianced to Rose Sibley, and 


_ Samuel Sibley, Rose’s brother, to John’s 


sister, Gertrude Rhead. The firm of 
Rhead and Sibley has been shipbuilders 
through years of prosperity. John 
Rhead breaks from the firm on the 
progressive question of iron ships, and 
though his betrothal to Rose Sibley 
holds, Gertrude Rhead breaks her 
troth with Sam Sibley. Gertrude re- 
mains through the play a lonely-hearted 
spinster, finding her only enjoyment in 
her niece Emily Rhead, daughter of 
Rose Sibley and John Rhead. 

In 1885, Ned Pym, a contemporary 
of Gertrude, Rose and John, has come 
into the title of his uncle, and is now 
Lord Monkhurst. John Rhead is about 
to be elevated to a baronetcy, and when 
Lord Monkhurst’ comes wooing the 
youthful Emily Rhead, the stern old 
shipbuilder forgets his days of romance 
and commands Emily to break her 
troth to Arthur Preece, a young engi- 
neer in the employ of Emily’s father. 
He scores Gertrude roundly for per- 
mitting Emily to get entangled with 
young Preece. Emily yields to her 
father’s wishes. Sam Sibley has married 
a rather coarse but good-hearted coun- 
try woman named Nancy, having long 
since forgotten the dream that Gertrude 
Rhead has cherished all these years. 
Sir John Rhead, celebrating his golden 
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=< wedding day, is shocked to learn from 


the then Lord Monkhurst—his grand- 
son and the son of the now widowed 
sady Monkhurst, née Emily Rhead—of 
the betrothal of Lady Monkhurst’s 
other child, the Hon. Muriel Pym, to 
Richard Sibley, son of Sam Sibley and 
the cross-country Nancy. He will have 
none of it, he says, and on this account 
John Rhead and his wife quarrel on their 
golden wedding day, aided by Gertrude 
—who complains about the interference 
of elders in young people’s happiness, 
citing her own wasted life of more than 
threescore years and ten as a terrible 
example. 

Muriel, who is as clever as her 
brother Lord Monkhurst is foolish, is 
about to give up Richard and her trip 
with him to Canada, “the grain coun- 
try,”’ because her mother declares that 
she, the haughty Lady Monkhurst, can’t 
be left alone in London. The opportune 
appearance of Arthur Preece undoes 
the tangle. For Preece—who has gone 
in for Socialism, the labor party and 
advanced politics—still loves Emily and 
. is still unmarried. And when he again 
urges his suit, Lady Monkhurst con- 
sents to marry him and releases Muriel 
to her lover. 

(Produced by Messrs..Klaw & Erlanger.) 


“THE ATTACK” 


(By Henry Bernstein. Adapted into 
English by George Egerton) 
CAST 
Alexandre Merital John Mason 
Antonin Frepeau......... Sidney Herbert 
Daniel Merital Frank Hollins 
Julien Merital Clinton Preston 
Renée De Rould Martha Hedman 
Georgetie Merital Eva Dennison 


- That a man’s worst enemy is his own 
past, is the theorem around which is 
built “‘The Attack.’’ Alexandre Merital, 
when a mere youth working for a pit- 
tance in an obscure notary’s office in the 
envirors of Paris, has committed a pal- 
try theft. Merital’s wife was ill, and the 
young husband could not bear to think 
of her enduring destitution during the 
period of her first maternity. He robbed 
his employer’s mail. Discovered, Meri- 
tal confessed, and though a charge was 


lodged against him it was never pushed: 
neither, however, was it erased from the 
books of record. 

Disgraced, Merital and his young 
wife went to Paris. There through un- 
told hardships Merital finally cleaned 
off the financial indebtedness to his 
former employer. Two more children 
—Julien and Georgette—came to join 
the little Daniel. Merital rose to prom- 
inence in the politics of the state. He 
headed a new party. His wife died. He 
was successful, happy and wealthy, and 
well in his fifties when he fell in love 
with Renée De Rould, a companion of 
his daughter Georgette. Because of 
the difference in their ages, Merital will 
not ask the girl to marry him. But she 
herself makes the proposal on the eve 
of an election which will climax Merital’s 
success, 

Frepeau, though avowedly Merital’s 
friend, is really his most jealous enemy. 
Frepeau is the editor of the newspaper 
which is the organ of Merital’s party, 
and also is the nephew of the man from 
whom Merital had stolen. Coming 
across the old charge against Merital 
made by the now dead notary in the 
little village, Frepeau lays a monstrous 
plot to drag down the party leader. 
Hiring a hack journalist, Frepeau 
finances a scurrilous sheet that makes 
the bitter attack against Merital. 

Mud is thrown recklessly. Merital 
ignores it. The party forces him to re- 
taliate by bringing suit against the 
slandering paper. Merital is torn be- 
tween his love of honesty, his sense of 
justice to himself on the plea that 
“thirty years of clean living should have 
wiped out the sin,” his passion for 
Renée, his knowledge that even his 
children are growing suspicious of him, 
his realization that the public expects 
him to clear himself, and his sudden 
cognizance of Frepeau’s hypocrisy. Of 
this last, Merital knows only by intui- 
tion. Merital, at bay and seeking a way 
out, comes across evidence in a mass of 
old papers that imbroils Frepeau in 
some dishonest political dickering, and 
by fighting fire with fire, compels Fre- 
peau to muzzle the attacking periodical. 

Frepeau, being craven as well as 
traitor, pulls the wires so that Merital 
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is cleared in open court. But Merital 
the man and Merital the statesman 
have suddenly become two different and 
separate beings. Merital the statesman 
announces his retirement from politics; 
and after humbling himself to confess 
his youthful transgression to Renée, 
Merital the man finds compensation 
for all his sufferings in her intensified 
love. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“MY BEST GIRL” 

(Book and lyrics by Channing Pol- 
lock and Rennold Wolf. Score 
by Clifton Crawford and 
Augustus Barratt) 


Harrison Garrett 
. John Hendricks 
‘Frances Demarest 


Harry Perkins 
6 Wellington Bollivar . 


Capt. Robert Denton 

Gus Bludge 

Daphne Follette 

Richard Vanderfleet 

Dora Lane 

““My Best Girl” begins with a morn- 
ing after. Richard Vanderfleet, who has 
had a “time” the evening before and hit 
a U.S. infantryman with an automobile- 
crank, and who on account of news- 
paper headlines is fleeing from a charge 
of murder, exchanges identities with 
Sammy Brown, supposedly a chauf- 
feur but in reality a deserter from the 
U.S.A. Dora Lane, a little impecunious 
but virtuous wanderer on the streets of 
the great city, has been huddled all night 
in the tonneau of Vanderfleet’s motor 
car, which has been hurried into the 
garage where Brown is at work. Brown 
gets safely away from the police, but 
Vanderfleet, registered as Brown, finds 
himself hard at work on Governor’s 
Island under the espionage of Col. 
Wellington Bollivar, to whose daughter 
Beatrice, Vanderfleet is affianced. 

Bollivar of course recognizes 
“Brown” as Vanderfleet, but is so 
busily engaged in saving his own official 
complexion with the Federal authorities, 
that Vanderfleet is compelled to do 
time for the errant Brown. It turns out 
that the man Vanderfleet has attacked 
is not dead, but the living and husky 


Fairleigh 

. Belcher 

Maud Raymond 
Mr. Crawford 


messmate of young Vanderfleet in his 
cramped tent. Through the efficacy of 
Brown’s “best girl,” Daphne Follette of 
the “Moulin Rouge,” Vanderfleet and 
Beatrice and Captain Robert Denton 
and Dora Lane are stirred up in a hor- 
rible whirlpool of jealousy and general 
faux pas until the trouble is eventually 
untangled by Vanderfleet buying Brown 
out of the army, Beatrice falling in love 
with the Captain, and Vanderfleet 
yielding to the lures of Dora Lane! 
(Produced by Henry B. Harris.) 


“WITHIN THE LAW” 
(By Bayard Veiller) 


Richard Gilder 
Helen Morris 
Edward Gilder 
Mary Turner 
Agnes Lynch 
Joe Garson 
paar Burke 


Catherine Tower 
Dodson Mitchell 
Jane Cowl 
lorence Nash 


Wilton Taylor 
Arthur Moore 

Mary Turner is arrested for steal- 
ing goods from a department store where 
she works for six dollars a week. She 
is innocent, but through the influence of 
her employer, Edward Gilder, she is 
convicted and sent to prison for three 
years. Before “going up,” Mary tells 
Gilder that if he will pay girls living 
wages they will not steal; she adds that 
she intends to figure out a plan of get- 
ting even with him while she is in prison. 
And she does. 

For Mary comes out and marries 
Gilder’s son Richard, who loves her 
desperately even if she has “done 
time.” But before she marries, she has 
gone into the ethics of her ideas very 
thoroughly. She engages a lawyer and 
has him tell her just what she can and 
cannot do and yet be “‘within the law.” 
Then Mary gets together a band of 
crooks and makes them her serfs. She 
defies the law because she always stops 
short of technical transgressions. But a 
police inspector almost causes Mary’s 
genuine downfall. He sets a “stool 
pigeon” to tampering with Joe Garson, — 
one of Mary’s men, and tempts Garson 
into a robbery of the elder Gilder’s 
house. Garson “falis” for the scheme, 
and proceeds to ‘‘double-cross”” Mary. 
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Of course Mary is told of the intended 
robbery, and hastens to dissuade Gar- 
son from the crime. With Garson, two 

‘pals and the ‘‘stool pigeon,” Mary is 
caught in the Gilder parlor by Gilder’s 
son Richard. In face of even this seem- 
ing guilt of Mary’s, Richard is willing to 
stand by her and says so; then suddenly 
Garson murders the stool pigeon in the 
parlor, and makes his escape. 

Mary and Richard are held for mur- 
der. But Garson, remorseful, confesses; 
and the final flourish for Mary’s char- 
acter is her clearing in her father-in- 
law’s eyes of the original crime. 
(Produced by The American Play 

Company.) 


“FANNY’S FIRST PLAY” 
(By George Bernard Shaw) 
CAST 
The Induction 

Valentine Penna 
Cecil Savoyard Tim Ryley 


Count O’Dowda....... C. H. Croker-King 
Elizabeth Risdon 
Walter Kingsford 

Elvey 


Fanny O’ Dowda 
M 


Frank Randell 
Lionel Pape 
The Play 


. Robin Gilbey Sydney Paxton 


Mrs. Gilbey Kate Carlyon 
Juggins Walter Creighton 
Dora Delaney........Eva Leonard Boyne 
Mrs. Knox Mary Barton 
Mr. Joseph Knox Arnold Lucy 
Margaret Knox Gladys Harvey 
Lieutenant Duvallet Herbert Dansey 
Quentin Tod 
“Fanny’s First Play” is a play within 
a play—as well as George Bernard 
Shaw’s crucifixion of his critics. Count 
O’Dowda has a daughter Fanny, and 
his daughter Fanny gives a play. There 
are real critics brought down from Lon- 
don—where, so the play says, ‘‘Critics 
can be bought cheaper than actors.” 
: The real play tells of Margaret Knox, 
_ the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Knox, who is engaged to Bobby Gilbey, 
the son of her father’s partner Robin 
Gilbey. Margaret, coming from a reli- 
gious meeting with her aunt, isin such a 
fervor of romantic emotionalism that 
she drops off a Piccadilly bus and goes 
to seek excitement. She finds it in a 
dance hall with a French lieutenant 
named Duvallet. It is boat-crew night. 


Everybody gets drunk. So also do 


Margaret and Duvallet. There is noth- 
ing more disgraceful than that—noth- 
ing at all. There are general arrests, and 
Duvallet knocks down a “‘bobby;” and 
Margaret, the lust for blood full upon 
her, hits a policeman in the eye. 

Margaret goes to Holloway Jail. The 
Frenchman also goes to jail. Margaret 
in Holloway meets with Dora Delaney. 
Dora also is up for being drunk and dis- 
orderly. Margaret doesn’t know it, but 
Dora’s partner on her escapade has been 
Margaret’s fiancé Bobby Gilbey. Bobby 
finds himself vis-a-vis with Duvallet. 

After a fortnight, the prodigals are 
released. They surprise, grieve and 
shock their respective parents. Bit by 
bit the whole tale comes out. Margaret 
says defiantly that she is glad that it 
all happened. Bobby is glad that it 
happened to him, but thinks Margaret 
shouldn’t have indulged. Duvallet in- 
forms the thoroughly shocked Mr. 
Joseph Knox that he can’t marry Mar- 
garet because he already has a wife, in 
the very face of Bobby’s declaration that 
he intends to wed with Dora Delany and 
let Margaret ‘‘go hang.” Juggins saves 
the situation by exposing himself as the 
younger brother of a Duke and begging 
Margaret’s hand in marriage—to which 
that young lady, abetted by her title- 
worshiping parents, eagerly consents. 
For Margaret and Juggins, it seems, 
have been in love with each other from 
the start. 

And as to the merits of the play all 
the critics disagree in an epilogue. 
(Produced by Granville Barker for 

the Messrs. Shubert.) 


“A SCRAPE 0’ THE PEN” 
(By Graham Moffatt) 
E Oliphant I Se 
ie Oliphant Inglis 
sad ae Evans or Millicent Evans 
Flora McGuilp Helen Baird 
Mrs. Baikie 
Geordie Pow.......... J. Crichton Russell 
Hugh Menzies W. G. Robb 
Leezie Inglis Agnes Bartholomew 
Maitha Inglis Carl Lyle 
Lila Barclay 
Peter Dalkeith........... Edward Chester 
Alec Inglis Leopold Profeit 


The return of the prodigal son and the 
timely destruction of an unregistered set 







































of “marriage lines’’ successfully ends 
an Enoch Arden situation, in the latest 


. Scottish comedy, “‘A Scrape o’ the 


Pen.” Alec Inglis has been away in 
Africa for seven years. His father Mat- 
tha Inglis has driven Alec from home 
after a series of escapades, the last of 
which is the lad’s grievous misdoing 
with poor Eppie Oliphant. On the eve 
of his departure, Alec signs “marriage 
lines”? secretly with Jean Lowther— 
Flora McGilp and Geordie Pow being 
the only witnesses. 

Two years after Jean has married 
Hugh Menzies and is very happy with 
him, Alec comes home on New Year’s 
Eve. That same evening, through the 
return of a lost wallet of Alec’s by a 
Mrs. Baikie—who also has just come 
home from Africa—Mattha and Leezie 
Inglis, Alec’s parents, learn of his con- 
tract with Jean. 

The senior Inglis, Flora McGilp and 
Geordie Pow, moved by Jean’s plead- 
ings, agree that the “lines” shall be 
destroyed, Leezie Inglis urging that 
“Ve men folk think too much of a bit 
of paper and a scrape o’ the pen.” Alec 
at first is obdurate, but when he 
learns that there is a little Eppie, he 
yields to a sense of Jean’s happiness 
and Hugh’s faith, and the “lines” are 
thrown into the fire. 

(Produced by Weber and Fields.) 


“THE COUNT OF LUXEM- 
BOURG” 
(Music by Franz Lehar. Lyrics by 
Adrian Ross and Basil Hood. 
American Libretto by 
Glen Macdonough) 
CAST 
MTN oS os as Frances Cameron 
ANTE 5a han acs 6 2 Fred Walton 
Count René of Luxembourg............ 
SEVER Woe ered ellen George Leon Moore 
Grand Duke Ruisinov...... Frank Moulan 
Angele Didier..........4. Ann Swinburne 
A grand duke who is very much in 
love, an artist who is very much in debt, 
a friend who is very unselfish, and a 
young and lovely actress who gets mar- 
ried for the sake of getting divorced, 
constitute the yeast that whirls “The 
Count of Luxembourg” along two acts 
of Paris and melody. Count René of 
Luxembourg is in debt, both on his own 


- LITTLE STORIES OF THE NEW PLAYS 


account and on that of Brissard, his 
artist friend and former retainer in his 
father’s home. The Grand Duke Rutzi- 
nov is in love with Angele Didier, a 
dancer and prima donna. The Grand 
Duke cannot marry Angele, because 
she has no title. So the Grand Duke, 
with great ingenuity, having learned of 
Count René’s plight, offers him pounds 
sterling and shining francs galore to mar- 


ry Angele and elevate her to the rank of © 


Countess—with the understanding that 


within thirty days Count René shall 


divorce Angele, who because of her title, 
even though it be a title by separation, 
will be eligible as Rutzinov’s wife. 

Count René is not told his bride’s 
name, nor is he allowed to see her. The 
ceremony is performed with Angele on 
one side of a thick, high screen and the 
Count on the other. A little hole in the 
screen permits the exchange of rings. 
But the touch divine impresses both the 
Count and Angele in that momentary 
hand-clasp through the screen. Both fall 
madly in love with their unknown 
spouses. 

The day prior to the divorce, Angele 
and the Count discover each other, and 
decide to stay married. And the Grand 
Duke is forced by the command of the 


Czar to content himself with a former ~ 


sweetheart. 
(Produced by Messrs. Klaw and Er- 
langer.) 


“BROADWAY JONES” 
(By George M. Cohan) 


‘ CAST 

ROAR 2.55 os Rigs She M. J. Sullivan 
Jackson Jones........... Geo. M. Cohan 
Robert Wallace........... George Parsons 
B68 GION. 05 wid a pe win tia Ada Gilman 
Peter Pembroke......... William Walcott 
Sam Spotswood........... Russell Pincus 
Mrs. Spotswood.......... Helen F. Cohan 
Judge Spotswood......... Jerry J. Cohan 
Clara Spotswood.......... Mary Murph 

Josie Richards......... Myrtle Tannehi 


The thwarting of a chewing-gum 
trust and the rehabilitation of a spend- 
thrift youth of the ‘‘Great White Way” 
are both elucidated in “ Broadway 
Jones.” Jonesville, Connecticut, does 
them both. Broadway Jones has run 
through the fortune his father has left 
him thanks to chicle, and is about to 











be married to a superannuated but 


~ wealthy widow, Mrs. Girard, when news 
~ comes of the death of his uncle and the 

bequest of the family chewing-gum 
factory—which the “trust” wants to 
purchase. 

With his friend Robert. Wallace, 
Jones goes to Jonesville and is met 
by Judge Spotswood and his wife, who 
are afraid that young Jones will accept 
the trust’s offer as proffered by Peter 
* Pembroke, agent for the ‘‘Consoli- 
dated.” For the village knows that if the 
Consolidated gets control, Jonesville 
will become one of the lost villages of 
the country, because the trust will close 
down the Jonesville factory. Lured on 
by the enthusiasm of Josie Richards, 
who is the general factotum and office 
manager of the factory, “‘Broadway”’ 
decides to stay in Jonesville and fight 
the consolidation, save the village. and 
marry the girl—a plan which he carries 
out to the letter. 


(Produced by Messrs. Cohan and Harris.) 


“THE BRUTE” 
(By Frederic Arnold Kummer) 


CAST 
Donald Rogers Ernest Glendinning 
(By arrangement with Wm. A. Brady) 
£dith Rogers Ruth Shepley 
Stephen Davis 
Jeffreys Lewis 
Ethel Clayton 


Alice Pope 
Willard Robertson 


Emerson Hall 

James Brennan 

Donald Rogers is a young professional 
man trying to get ahead in the world for 
the saké of his young wife Edith and 
their son Bobbie, a lad of five. Edith is 
forced to economize to an extreme and 
finds this exceedingly galling. And her 
mother, Mrs. Pope, nags the life out of 
the young pair. ‘‘ Billy’’ West, a wealthy 
young chap and former suitor of Edith’s 
as well as a chum of the unsuspecting 
Rogers himself, falls in love with Edith 
and coaxes her to leave Donald and, 
bringing Bobbie with her, to accompany 
him abroad. Edith consents. 

West goes to Denver to turn his 
Colorado real estate into cash, prepara- 
tory to this journeying. While there, he 
dies in the hospital from the effects of an 
operation for appendicitis. West leaves 


a will appointing James Brennari execu- 


tor and bequeathing the entire estate to 
Edith Rogers. Brennan appears at the 
little flat which houses» Donald and 
Edith just as Edith has secretly con- 
fessed to her sister Alice her love for 
West and her worry over no word from 
him for several days. 

Alice suggests that they wire her 
fiancé Emerson Hall, who at that par- 
ticular time is in Denver. The telegram 
has scarcely left Edith’s fingers when 
Brennan notifies her of West’s death and 
her inheritance. Rogers suspects noth- 
ing. He will touch none of the money, 
however, but being temporarily hard up, 
consents to accept a loan from Edith. 

Meanwhile Emerson Hall arrives from 
Colorado and in a confidential chat with 
Donald, while discussing “‘ Billy” West’s 
death, lets the cat out of the bag. Emer- 
son doesn’t know that Edith has been 
the beneficiary under West’s will, and 
plunges heartily into the tale of how 
West left his entire fortune to a married 
woman in New York who was on the eve 
of eloping to Europe with him. 

Donald confronts Edith with Emer- 
son’s story. Edith admits that she had 
promised to go with West and that the 
story is true. Donald takes Bobby and 
leaves the house, going back to the 
little Harlem flat. Edith follows there 
the next night. Erherson Hall has in- 
sisted that Alice Pope shall marry him 
at once and go away from the pesterings 
of Mrs. Pope, agreeifg with Donald 
“that with every marriage ceremony 
should go a dose of chloroform for the 
bride’s mother.” - 

Alice and Mrs. Pope urge a reconcilia- 
tion upon Donald. He sends them away. 
Edith wants to come back to her hus- 
band but does not wish to release her 
hold on the bequest from West. Donald 
refuses to let her keep a cent of it, or 
even to put it in the child’s name. He 
bests her in a physical struggle in which 
he strips from her the clothes and jewels 
she has purchased with her inheritance. 
Broken in spirit and tamed to Donald’s 
liking and his poverty at last, Edith 
crawls back to her home, her husband 
and her child. 

(Produced by Messrs. Comstock and 
Gest.) 
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“I want to be known 
as a man — un- 
derstand — a man!”’ 


v 
By ARCHIE BELL 


-— JATCH Jan off guard—that is, 
catch him off the stage‘any- 
____—_] where: at the hotel, out for 
a promenade, in an automobile, or at 
any time when he doesn’t have the 
fiddle raised to his chin—and he’s about 
the most human and natural sort of 
genius that one could imagine. But if 
you venture into his presence when he’s 
holding the $100,000 ‘‘Emperor”’ violin 
and trying out some of the intricacies of 
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KUBELIK AND HIS FAMOUS $100,000 ‘‘sSTRAD’’ VIOLIN, ‘‘THE EMPEROR” 
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Paganini, he’ll give you a cold stare that 
you wont soon forget. His hair will 
bristle up like the fur on the back of an 
outraged cat; he’ll look for all the world 
like a reincarnation of Anton Rubin- 
stein, and you’ll find about him nothing 
of the son of the Bohemian gardener, the 
frolicsome youngster with whom you 
could swap yarns at more favorable 
moments and imagine that you had 
come across an old college chum. 

Everyone about Kubelik appreciates 
these little eccentricities, if they may be 
so named. His managers and even 
Dawson, his faithful Cingalese servant, 
and the others.in his traveling entourage, 
as well as his wife and children at home, 
know about the ‘‘Jekyll and Hyde” 
nature of the famous violinist. When 
he’s at leisure his kiddies (there are five 
of them) come toddling about his knees, 
his wife knows him as a healthy and 
somewhat robust big boy, and anyone 
who has the entrée feels free to ‘‘drop 
in” and chat and laugh. 

But they come on tip-toe outside his 
door and listen. If he’s playing the fid- 
dle, they usually take the tip and retire 
quietly. He wont be disturbed about 
his practice, and sometimes ‘that’s 
annoying, because he plays and plays 
and plays, just for his own amusement 
—‘sometimes for hours at a time — and 
there’s a leonine force about him when 
he’s at work that will endure no inter- 
ruption. 

Fortunately, however, I chanced 
upon him one morning not long ago, 
when he was weary of playing. He had 
given four concerts that week and only 
four days had elapsed. He was allowing 
himself a vacation, for he had many 
concerts ahead, and only two days to 
rest. He felt like talking, like laughing, 
and was spending some time at his 
favorite recreation, that of real estate 
investment, for he has great faith in 
American lands and he makes so much 
money and has so much tied up in 
banks awaiting profitable investment, 
that he willingly and anxiously gives 
an interview to all the men who ask 
for an audience, with the avowed pur- 
pose of interesting him in this and that 
business block, apple orchards in the 
Yakima valley, wheat land around Cal- 
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gary, lace factories in Illinois or the fur 
business at Winnipeg. 

He was laughing when I entered his 
room, and carefully putting away the 
precious violin in its leather case. ‘‘Can 
you imagine anything- funnier?” he 
asked immediately. ‘‘When I was in 
here this morning, I saw that the maid 
who dusts things was a Bohemian like 
myself, so I chatted with her a bit 
about the ‘fatherland,’ and she admitted 
that she also played the violin. I told 
her I was glad of it and laughed about 
the good salaries drawn by fiddlers 
nowadays. Well, I went into the next 
room, and the temptation was too much 
for her, so she picked up my ‘Emperor,’ 
and played a little. I listened and then I 
came into the room again, only to hear 
her remark quite casually that she 
didn’t. think much of my violin. She 
said she much preferred her own, which 
she admitted had cost something like 
four dollars, while my instrument is 
listed at one hundred thousand dollars.” 

‘‘The funniest thing that ever hap- 
pened to you in America —’and she 
a Bohemian,’’ I suggested. 


‘*“Not at all, ” he replied. ‘‘Look at: 
this,’ and he handed me a newspaper 
which con-- 


cutting from a city in Iowa, 
tained a criticism: of his concert. He 


played the ‘‘Fantasie Andalouse” of. 


Sarasate, and the critic having. asked 
for the name.of the encore and having 
heard Kubelik pronounce the name, 
wrote that he finished his program ‘‘by 
playing Sarasate’s beautiful ‘And a 
Louse.’ ” ~ 

‘*And there was another funny thing 
about the violin the other day,’ con- 
tinued the virtuoso. ‘“We were going 
from Calgary to Saskatoon and there 
was no one at the station to put on the 
baggage, so my manager remained 
behind, carrying the precious Stradi- 
varius, while I hopped onto the moving 
train. We supposed, of course, there 
would be another train to Saskatoon, 
but when we learned that there was 
none, I wired to Mr. 
with the baggage and the fiddle on a 
special caboose and engine. Even that 
was late, so I borrowed a ‘violin — the 
best I could find at Saskatoon, perhaps 
worth about five dollars — and began 


Spite West vs 


Potter to come. 
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my concert, telling no one about it. 
Potter arrived about nine o’clock, and I 
finished my concert with my own violin, 
but the story had circulated around the 
audience, and after being asked to 
autograph the fiddle, I was told that 
the boy who owned it sold it to a 
wealthy ranchman at the hall that night 
for a thousand dollars.” 

‘*And they say that this is your fare- 
well tour of America,’ I said, knowing 
that Kubelik is a wealthy man, that he 
is booked ahead in South America and 
Europe, until the year 1916. 

“‘They do, do they?” laughed the 
violinist. ‘‘Well, perhaps they can’t 
see ahead so far as I can. I tell you it 
isn’t my farewell tour of America, or 
anywhere else. I am a young man, and 
playing the violin is a part of my life. 
It is true that I am paid a large amount 
for every concert, but I imagine that 
I’d play just the same, if I received 
only traveling expenses. Playing is 
second nature to me. The idea of giving 
a ‘farewell’ anywhere would make me 
lose my enthusiasm, and it’s that which 
I do not want to do. 

“My money, real estate, and all the 
other things can take care of them- 
selves, or rather, I can take care of 
them easily enough, when I’m not 
playing. I may take a vacation and rest 
after 1916, because I feel that I’ve 
earned a rest from travel; but do you 
know what I’ve planned for that vaca- 
tion? I want to take up composition. 
I am full of music which I want to give 
expression; but I have never felt that 
I could combine concert-giving and 
composition and do my best at both. 
Look at Anton Rubinstein, as an ex- 
ample.”’ . 

In this instance, as frequently during 
our day together, Kubelik referred often 
to Rubinstein. He acknowledges the 
similarity in their personal appearance, 
and he likes it, as Vladimir De Pach- 
mann is happy to resemble Franz Liszt, 
whom he considers the greatest musical 
master who ever lived. Unlike De Pach- 
mann, however, the younger artist 
does not endeavor to accentuate the 
resemblance. As a matter of fact, 
Kubelik is simple and natural about 
everything he does, even when he plays 
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in public, and often stands with the 
hauteur of a peacock before the applaud- 
ing multitude. It’s all natural for him, 
as natural as the air he breathes. And 
he was always natural and modest, 
despite the earlier attempts of managers 
and publicity promoters to make him 
ridiculous and a thing apart. 

“‘Isn’t it peculiar that I have been 
called upon to endure many of the 
taunts that were directed at the greatest 
violinist who ever lived — Paganini?” 
he asked, when we were speaking of this 
matter. ‘‘They said he was in league 
with the devil, that he had been a 
murderer and only obtained the leisure 
to perfect his technique because he had 
been cast into prison for many years. 
All sorts of legends sprang up about his 
name, and I guess he never took the 
trouble to contradict them. Well, 
they’ve never called me a murderer, 
but they have said things that were as 
stupid and as unbelievable. The prin- 
cipal thing has been that I was all a sort 
of devilish technique and that I was 
incapable of thinking about what my 
playing meant or what the composers 
meant by what they wrote. 

‘*And do you know why? No? Well, 
just this: The others couldn’t do the 
Paganini things, so they contrived to 
have him called a faker and all that 
sort of thing. It came to be the fashion 
to berate Paganini, who could play 
much better than any of the boys who 
have come after him. I can remember 
that he was one of my earliest heroes. 
I saw even in my boyhood that his 
works were magnificent, if properly 
rendered, but like the others I could 
see the difficulties ahead; and I promised 
myself that I’d devote all my energies 
to a perfection of my technique to a 
point where I could show up the old 
falsehoods about the greatest master of 
the violin. 

‘‘Perhaps I succeeded; at least, I 
could master some of the things that 
were said to be unplayable, and then 
what was my reward? They said many 
of the things about me that were di- 
rected at my master. 

‘And do you remember that story 
that I carried a muff in winter to protect 
my precious fingers? Pure fake, of 
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course, although that was more inno- 
cent than some of the other stvries. 
That story makes me smile yet, because 
it is eternally bobbing up in the public 
prints, and it all came about because 
I came off the steamship at New York 
one winter day and chanced to stand 
with my hands clasped, when a reporter 
interviewed me about the trip, and then 
rushed off to his office to write that I 
stood with a big fur muff — which was 
nothing but fur cuffs that happened to 
be on my sleeves. I don’t fancy these 
things, because they seem to 
reflect upon me as a normal 
man, which I protest that I 
| am; and they would make 
me. out an idiot. My playing 
speaks for itself as to my art, 
and I’m willing to stand any 
just criticism of my work; 
but I want to be known 
as a man — understand — 
aman!” 
Jan Kubelik, as _ before 
stated, is the son of a 
Bohernian gardener. Now 
he has a noble estate just 
outside Prague, the capital 
city of Bohemia, for he 
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married a Bohemian woman of title and 
it was her desire to remain in their 
native country. Now he employs fifteen 
gardeners about his place, has a troupe 
of servants, governesses, and tutors, 
for Jan is above all things a family man, 
a husband and father. Within a year 
after his marriage he was happy to be 
the father of twins, and since then three 
children have been born. 

**And such children!”’ he says, like a 
doting father. ‘‘I know that the twins 
will be musicians, probably art- 
ists, and I am doing all in my 
power to keep them back. 
They learn too quickly all 
the things that pertain to 
the musical life and 
intelligence. They 
have plenty of time, 
and I don’t want 

them to be infant 
P prodigies. But I 
| ™) believe in hered- 

—\ ity, of course, 
* | and believe that 
») whatever skill 
I possess as a 
violinist came 
from my father, 
and_ will .in 


bo 























turn be com- 
municated to 
my twins. My 
father was‘a 
violinist, but 
he did not 





THE KUBELIK CHILDREN 


have the early opportunities for de- . 
veloping the art that he gave to me. 
I am merely fulfilling the desire and 
the dream of his life. He wanted to do 
what I am doing. 

‘‘But, in a way, I never learned to 
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play the violin. I studied with several 
teachers, although Father was my first 
instructor, and they taught me the 
technical details of the profession. But 
I could play always and I wanted always 
to play. My earliest recollection of my- 
self is when I was reaching for the fiddle. 
I felt then, just as I feel now, that I 
could play and that I must play. I never 
had to study, although my work was 
improved greatly by doing so. And that 
reminds me, that many great artists 
will tell you that they never practice. 
This is wrong, in my opinion. Either 
they are lying, or they cannot play as 
well before the public as they would 
otherwise be capable of doing. 
“‘l’m a stickler in the belief 
that you must be born an art- 
ist. I don’t think a great vio- 
linist ever reached that status 
through desire to play and 
plenty of work. He had to be 
born with the divine spark — or 
call it what you will. But 
that doesn’t mean 
that he doesn’t 
have to prac- 
tice. I spend 
several 
hours a 


KUBELIK’S FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH OF HIMSELF. 
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day with my fiddle, and all the rest of 
them must do so, if they will perfect 
merely the muscular action of the wrist. 
There are little muscles there that must 
be developed through use, and you can’t 
do it any other way.” 

This word of Kubelik’s in reference 
to his excessive practice, will strike 
many people as the most peculiar thing 


‘about him. His average recital consumes 


over two hours, and he plays four or 
five times a week—enough time for the 
usual virtuoso playing a regular pro- 
gram; but that is not enough for 
Kubelik, and he insists upon 
several hours a day with 
his fiddle and bow. And 
he will doubtless go 
down in history as the 
only violinist who al- 
ways wore a high 
stand-up -collar. 
Kubelik never per- 
spires appreciably, and 
hecan’t realize why anyone 
else should do so. He al- 
ways wears the high 
collar at recitals, and 
. when he gets up in the 
> morning he puts it on 
» for. the day, even in 
those recreation 
hours of practice, 
when admittance 
to him is for- 
bidden. 
Kubelik 
was a ‘‘child 
wonder,” and 
immediately 
after his 
™ début, he be- 
gan-to receive 
a big salary. 
He averages 
over a_ thou- 
sand dollars a con- 
cert, and as he never 
seems to be tired 
and is always work- 
ing, with bookings 
two or three years 
ahead, he has 
accumulat- 
ed a vast for- 
tune. 
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NOTE THE HIGH STANDING 


COLLAR, WHICH HE IS ABLE TO WEAR EVEN IN HIS MOST DIFFICULT CON- 


CERTS, BECAUSE HE NEVER PERSPIRES 
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All of his investments have been suc- 
cessful. Money rolls in upon him at 
every turn of the road. When he bought 
his estate near Prague, he did so because 
it was an attractive place, beautifully 
outfitted and filling all the require- 
ments of a big surburban place where 
he could entertain on a big scale. He 
thought of nothing else, and was sur- 
prised to find that the estate was rich 
in oil deposits, which a syndicate has 
been eager to develop. He turned down 
this offer, and then one day, when his 
wife was entertaining a Bohemian 
baroness, who is famous in the country 
for, her powers of ‘‘divination,’” the 
lady suddenly halted in their walk 
about the place, and said ‘‘rare mineral 
waters here.”’ 

More in jest than anything else, 
Kubelik sent a sample of the waters 
of the estate to a chemist at Paris, and 
they were pronounced the superior of 
Carlsbad. 

‘*And do you know that it would be 
great sport to develop the place as a 
watering place?” he said. ‘‘If anything 
happened that I couldn’t play the violin, 
I think I’d turn my attention to .that 
and become a big amusement manager, 
‘because I have the money and they tell 
me that the water possesses all of the 
curative properties. And perhaps my 
wife will do that; we have talked of it 
sometimes, and she thinks she’d like 
to manage the matter herself, just. for 
a lark. It would probably pay a lot of 
money on the investment, but she’d do 
it more for the novelty.” 

‘*Probably you wouldn’t care to dis- 
cuss the living violinists,’”’ I said, ‘‘but 
will you tell me who was your choice 
among the dead ones?” 

‘‘Dead ones,” he laughed; ‘‘you 
might call some of the living that.’ 
Which, by the way, wasn’t so lacking in 
a sense of humor for a Bohemian, whose 
knowledge of English is somewhat 
limited. ‘‘The dead ones — let me see, 
well, I’ve already told you that Paganini 
was the greatest of all violinists. Perhaps 
the world will never again hear his equal 
on all points. Then there was Sarasate, 
who perhaps was not a really great 
violinist, .but who pleased the public 
immensely. I believe he was one of the 
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most pleasing of modern players; per- 
haps you’d call him a ‘pretty’ inter- 
preter — that is, he did what most of 
the people wanted him to do.” 

‘*Whom would you place at the head 
of the world’s composers for the violin?”’ 

‘‘There is no question that Mozart, 
Bach, Beethoven stand at the head of 
the list, and it was a long while before 
there were other composers whose works 
were in any way comparable to the 
earlier masters. You know, I don’t care 
much about modern music, and what 
the modern composers are doing. 
Tschaikowsky did some beautiful 
things; I like the Mendelssohn concerto, 
and of course play several modern works 
frequently at my concerts, but I much 
prefer the older masters. I think that 
the ‘Chacun’ is perhaps the best thing 
written, or at least my favorite.” 

‘*Compare the violin and piano.” 

‘*There is no comparison. The piano is 
the most unmusical of instruments and 
I do not care for it, because it is mechan- 
ical at best and does not express the 
feelings of the player, as the violin or 
many of the other instruments do. The 
fingers come in contact with the strings 
of the violin and they vibrate to the 
command of the soul. That’s impossible 
in the case of the piano, for the fingers 
never touch more than the keys, which 
in turn give their message to the me- 
chanical device, which is more or less 
awkward.” 

‘*Evidently you believe in marriage 
— should an artist marry, or does it 
take his interest from his work?” 

**T not only believe in marriage as an 
institution, and have not only found it 
the greatest happiness on earth, but I 
believe that all artists should be married 
if they want to do their best work. It 
gives a man a responsibility, a certain 
poise, if you will, that he cannot other- 
wise acquire. I know that I play better 
than I did when I was a single man. I 
know that I play better when I think of 
my wife and my children. When I go out 
on the platform and while I am standing 
there, I often think of the fact that Iam 
their father, and there’s a sort of in- 
spiration comes with that thought 
which cannot be described and which an 
unmarried person cannot understand.” 
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An Answer Found 








in a Visit with the 





(—~—|UT on the old Boston Post 
| O Road, where it runs through 
| New Rochelle, The Foyer 
greets one with open doors and wide- 
thrown windows. The famous “‘Foy-er 
staircase,’”’ seven steps long, doubles up 
its fourteen legs and runs to meet one. 
Midway in the approach the “‘stair- 
case,’’—Eddie Foy’s seven children— 
pauses for a hearty “Hullo!” 

Bryan, the eldest, who is aged sixteen, 
was in the lead when the ceremony of 
greeting was gone through one day re- 
cently. Irving, four years old, brought 
up the rear. Scattered along the line of 
march galloped Charlie, who is fourteen; 
Richard, who is twelve; Mary, who is 
eleven, Madeline, who is nine, and Eddie, 
who is seven and the only blonde in the 
family. , 

They were all in immaculate white 
duck and with suspiciously clean faces, 
with the exception of Bryan. He had 
just slid down from the roof, where he 
had been constructing a ‘wireless.’ 

“We'll get Mother; come in,” an- 
nounced Charlie. ‘‘Father isn’t up yet. 
Please sit in the parlor.” 








The parlor proved a very pleasant 
place in which to sit. The parlor walls 
had several exquisite miniatures that 
would tempt the moral restraint of any 
collector of paintings, and a splendid 
portrait of Mrs. Foy’s sister, Clara 
Morando, the dancer. But these were 
almost crowded out by the size and 
number and variety of pictures, photo- 
graphs, sketches and cartoons of Eddie 
Foy. They were everywhere, even on 
top of the piano and beside the fire- 

lace. 

“Mother’s been trying to make 
Father get up,’ volunteered Richard. 
“‘She’ll be down in a minute—here she is 
now.” 

The children rose demurely as their 
mother entered. Mrs. Foy is far more 
matronly now than when she led grand 
opera ballets on Broadway and twinkled 
her graceful feet in the famous Hender- 
son extravaganzas. Motherhood has 
tempered the fires in her dark eyes but 
content has kept her face singularly 
unlined. Her figure is erect, but beauti- 
fully full, and her waist is supple and 
slender still. 
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The 
Evo- 
lution 
of an 
Eddie 
Foy 
Laugh- 
Producing . 


Grimace 





Eddie Foys—By XCAGDA FRANCES WEST 





ae Do T-ever want to go back to the 
istage?”’ she repeated, with just a trace 
of an Italian accent lingering in her slow 
‘drawl. ‘“‘What a question—with these?” 
She gestured comprehensively at the 
seven satellites around her. ‘‘Is this not 
an audience enough for any woman? 
They are such real things. I have 
happiness, not fame. It is better so. 

“Lonely? How could I be? They. are 
noisy, rackety, restless, healthy, full of 
life, and they do not always mind. But 
there are ways of persuading obedience. 
They idolize—they worship their Fa- 
ther. And, as he always says to them, 
‘The child I can love best is a good 
child.’ It is a big ambition to be so good 
a child that you can be the child best 
loved by Father. 

“They make much work, seven chil- 
dren; but it is pleasant work, and I 
have with me now, since her last trip 
around the world, my sister. She is 
premiére danseuse, too, as I once was.” 
Mlle. Morando smiled in from the 
dining room. Like her sister, she is tall, 
graceful, with an astonishingly perfect 
profile, a well set head, and that clear 


olive skin so characteristic of Turin, 
which is the Italian town of their 
nativity. 

““My one live reminiscence of the days 
when I danced,” resumed Mrs. Foy, 
“is my present day effort to teach my 
girls. They are apt and enjoy it and I 
want them to know how, even if they 
never dance professionally. There is no 
knewledge so useful to a girl in her 
cultivation of physical health and 
beauty. It is a natural osteopathy that 
makes for good circulation and sound 
nerves. I thank my knowledge of danc- 
ing for my splendid health, and—well, 
don’t you think my figure is good for a 
woman of my age, who has seven chil- 
dren and has not always had all the 
money she wanted to spend on their 
rearing? 

‘*Just now my sister and I are better 
for the girls than any other maestro 
could be. Later—well, we shall see. 

““My sister and I studied together in 
Torino under the same professor. He is 
still there. I made my American début 
at the old Academy of Music in the 
middle eighties. I was only a thin, 
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sallow, dark-eyed, frightened child. If 
the authorities had known how young I 
was they would have refused to let me 
dance. And then later, when I went 
with Mr. Henderson, I met Mr. Foy 
and we began our romance.”’. 

From the far corner Mary in a surpris- 
ingly strong young voice began to sing: 

La donna e mobile. 


“Never mind, Mary,’ came the 
brotherly admonition from five throats; 
“we. know you can sing. It’s bad luck 
to. do it before breakfast, even if we 
don’t have it till noon 
since we’re ’ 
vaude- 
villing!” 


Photograph by White, New York 
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was Italian, but she spoke English. So 
Mr. Foy used to send her out as an 
emissary to do his courting for him. 
And I would get so angry with her, and 
with him, too; I thought they were all 
playing a joke on me. Mr. Foy’s part 
then was that of a monkey, and I would 
say in anger to Mrs. Graham, ‘Oh, go 
away! Don’t talk to me of that simian. 
I don’t want to have him make love to 
me. I don’t ‘want to 
marry a monkey.’ But § 
the time 
came, by 


THE FOY STAIRCASE AS IT APPEARED IN VAUDEVILLE 


Mary backed out with a pout. One 
by one the other children followed. The“ 


mother, with all the little ears absent, 
waxed eloquent on the two subjects of 
which women never tire—husbands an 
children. mi 
“We have been so happy,” said Mrs. 
Foy, sincerely. “‘And do you know that 
when first I met Mr. Foy, in 1888, when 
we were both with ‘Cinderella,’ I 
thought him the least likely subject in 
all the world for a husband. I wanted.a 


more romantic man. He was always so — 


funny. I never could tell when he was 
serious—sometimes even yet, I can’t. 
I used to think he always was making 
fun of me. 

“T spoke very. little English then. 
Mr. Bob Graham.and his wife were in 
the same company. Mrs. Graham also 





and by, when I did want to marry him, 
but it took more than seven years. 
They say your heart changes every 
seven years. When we were married 
I quit the stage and I never went back. 
I have never been sorry. We have al- 
ways been happy. 

“When Bryan was only eight days 
old I was in Chicago. Mr. Foy was in 
Indiana. He was going with a company 
that was playing ‘Off the Earth’ and 
was going to tour Texas. That did seem 
off thé earth to me, so I took little 
Bryan, wrapped him up in a blanket, 
and hurried down to Indianapolis to be 
with Mr. Foy. And everybody thought 
I was crazy to start off on a trip like 
that with a baby only eight days old— 
that is, everybody but Mr. Foy. He 
understood.” : 
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The green curtains back of us parted. he’s almost forgotten that himself) was 
Mary, in a blue straw hat and a blue with us. 
coat and with a red dahlia in her button- “Sorry to have kept you waiting,’’ he 
hole poked in her head. She eyed us apologized. “But, you see, I was tired. 


critically and said solemnly: Iamabusy man. Last week I gave twelve 
“Father — Father —is getting upl”’ vaudeville »@ performances, sur- 
Ten minutes later roundedby §ge—B my lusty seven 










Mr. Eddie young- ef sters. To be both 
Foy (whose father, we manager and par- 

real name ticipant in the exhibit of such 
is Eddie a delegation is no small task. 
Fitzgerald, They must be seen safely on and 
though off the trains going and coming 
from the theatre, 
kept out of mis- 
chief between 
J turns, fed on sched- 














































ule and got bedded 
down after they’re 
home. Besides that, I 
have been’ rehearsing 
every day for next sea- 
son’s regular run of ‘Over 
the River.’ Then I got 
arrested and have had to 
stand trial. The Gerry 
society got after me for 
putting this tribe. of 
mine on the stage. Till 
now I have fought the 
thing -for principle’s 
sake. But now, for the 
sake of peace and getting 
through with the fuss, I 
am going to plead guilty 
for letting the little girls 
sing. They have been 
having a great deal of 
fun at my expense 
throughout this trial, by 
trying to accuse me of 
trying to sing, but even 
my worst enemy 
wouldn’t stand for such 
an accusation against 
me. 
“Now the chii- 
dren’s appearance 
in vaudeville was 
made without any 
contemplation. 
My wife’s real- 
ly responsible. 
She suggested 


MRS. FOY WHEN, AS it because 
















Photograph MADELINE MORANDO, she thought 
by White. Photograph SHE WAS KNOWN AS 
New York by Marceau AMERICA’S Premiére 

EDDIE FOY IN ‘OVER. THE RIVER” Danseuse 


AND IN ONE OF HIS OLD-TIME PARTS 
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it might be useful to the children in the 
future to have had some stage experi- 
ence at first hand with me. We are not 
trying to make money out of the kiddies. 
I don’t think their success is due to any 
particular talent on the’part of anyone 
or to any especial magnetism they may 
have displayed, but rather to a domestic 
interest on the part of the audience. In 
these days of small families and quick 
divorce a man surrounded 
by seven children, all 
his own and all hap- 
py, is almost a 
vaudeville turn by 
himself.” 

“Come now,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Foy, 
“‘tell how they got 
their real start. 
Tell about their 
first stage ex- 
perience. Our 
children went 
on the stage 
through a church 
benefit, just as so 
many others have 
done. Our pastor, 
Father Manzelli, 
asked us to let the 
children take part 
in a squad in a church 
benefit here, and they 
did so well it put a new 
idea into my head. 
When Mr. Foy talked 
of going into vaude- 
ville this summer I 
made the suggestion 
that the babies go 
too; and the children 


Photograph 
were so eager about iby What 
it we let them. They New York 





are everlastingly per- 
forming around the house anyway. 
They thought it would be great fun, but 
the next thing I knew they were all 
arrested.” 

With “Father” downstairs, déjeuner 
was served. Now the Foy dining room 
table is as elastic as to length and 
breadth as are the muscles of the come- 
dian’s face, and so it safely and easily 
accommodated the fourteen of us who 
sat down. What a meal it was, too— 


everything homelike and simple and 
dainty. From the Foy garden came 
pearl-white corn, rosy, firm-fleshed to- 
matoes, golden- 
hearted mel- 
on and 










DAVID AUDRADA, ARLINE FREDERICKS, EDDIE FOY,— 


crisp lettuce, and from the Foy hens real 
eggs. There were home made bread and 
unsalted butter, thick yellow cream, 
translucent coffee that “Aunt Clara’’ 
herself had made; lamb chops tiny and 
tender, veal scallops with tomato sauce, 
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cooked after an old Italian recipe, and, 
best of all, fragrant, cool clusters of 
green and purple grapes, plucked from 
the winding arbor that runs from the 
shaded back: porch to the poultry yard. 
Everybody had an appetite to 
match the meal. And all of the 
children were quiet as mice. 
You would never have 
suspected there was a 
child in the house. 

















A SCENE IN ACT III OF ‘‘ OVER 
THE RIVER,” IN WHICH EDDIE 
FOY IS NOW APPEARING 


~LEONA STEVENS AND CHARLES SWINEHARD 


After dinner we inspected the place. 
“Foyer” is built on an odd triangular 
strip of ground, with the base of the 
triangle fronting the famous old Bos- 
ton Post road. The yard stretches 
back some four hundred feet. In front 
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of the house the grass is kept tamed 
down and there are splashing beds 
of dahlias, and hibiscus and riotous 
salvia, and a box hedge and well pruned 
trees. 

The side and rear yards are the chil- 
dren’s domain. Under the hammock 
the grass is worn away. The grape arbor 
seats are well whittled and duly ini- 
tialed. There’s a roomy dog-kennel to 
house Jack, a bull-pup with a pedigree, 
and Buster, a striped maverick. There’s 
a poultry yard and a big barn. The Foy 
lads have improvised a stage in there, 
and they give “shows”’ to their hearts’ 
content. 

“The last ‘show’ the children had 
they charged: five cents admission and 
they made five dollars,” laughed Mrs. 
Foy. Then she blushed guiltily as she 
added: ‘I’m afraid I was as foolish 
as they were.-I came out to play 
policeman and to maintain order 
among the youngsters, but I ended 
up by running the phonograph to 
furnish the music for the show. 
They set me at it because none of 
them wanted to play such a self- 
effacing part. I kept it up because I 
liked it.” 

Beyond the barn is a garden. As- 
sorted there are beets and peppers 


and tomatoes, salad in a dozen favor- 


ite Italian, German and French vari- 
eties of succulent leaf, spinach and 
other “greens,” squash, sweet corn, 
carrots, potatoes, radishes, cauli- 
flower, turnips, tomatoes—red and big 
and the little yellow preserving kind— 
melons, and cabbage. 

““We’ve a graveyard under the corn 
patch yonder,” said Mrs. Foy. “‘Three 
pet dogs of the children are buried 
there.” 

As we returned to the house, Mrs. 
Foy waxed eloquent on the Turkish- 
Italian war. She is intensely patriotic. 

“My wife thinks everything worth 
while on earth is due to the Italian,” 
declared Mr. Foy. ‘‘And for years I’ve 
been doing my best to educate her up 
to the Irish. When she’s cornered she 
always tells me an Italian had to dis- 
cover America. Even with Christopher 
Columbus always thrown at my head, 
I’ve never given in to this Italian 
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supremacy except.one day last spring. 
At the breakfast table, Mrs. Foy led 
me on to admit that Marconi was the 
most brilliant man of the decade. Then 
she cruelly informed me that Marconi 
was an Italian. That was a clincher, 
until that evening at the Lamb’s Club 
I discovered that Marconi’s mother was 
Irish. Happy? Oh, ho—” 

““Yes,”’ interrupted Mrs. Foy. “‘He 
was happy. So much so that he called 
me up from New York at two o’clock 
in the morning. I was sleeping soundly. 
I rushed to the telephone and was 
frightened to death when I heard Mr. 
Foy’s voice at the other end of the wire 
at a time when it seemed he ought to be 
safely in bed. And all he shouted was, 
‘Oh, say, Madeline, listen to this. I 
knew the Irish were responsible for 
the wireless. Marconi’s mother was 
Trish!” 

“T haven’t thought much about my 
children adopting acting as a pro- 
fession,’”’ reflected Eddie Foy leisurely. 
“Sure, they may if they want to. I 
wont stop them. I’d rather have the 
girls enter the profession than the boys. 
The theatre to-day offers better ad- 
vantages to a woman than does any 
other profession. I am not a believer in 
woman’s suffrage. I am a believer in a 
woman being able to support herself 
and in her having an interest in life 
that will make her existence happily 
independent of a man unless the right 
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one comes along. A woman who can take 
care of herself financially and mentally 
is invariably bigger and better and 
truer than any man who ever stepped. 
I want my girls to be like that. 

“What do I think are the needed 
assets for a man who wants to become 
an actor? Well, taking for granted 
personality, some degree of talent, 
stick-to-it-iveness, and ability for con- 
tinued hard work, I place first. temper- 
ance and religion—temperance, because 
a man who drinks is a ruin, both mental- 
ly and commercially; religion, because 
we need at least a tentative grasp on 
things that are bigger than we are. I 
don’t like to expatiate on these subjects, 
because, as a rule, all such expressions 
from an actor are apt to be regarded as 
plain cant. But we are trying to train 
our children with these ideals upper- 
most.” 

Mrs. Foy had the last word. She 
twirled around on her wrists two 
twisted bracelets of unalloyed gold from 
Egypt, which she always wears. ‘You 
find,’ said she, ‘‘the most intense re- 
ligionists in the world among the faith- 
ful of the theatrical profession. Their 
ability to lose themselves in the identi- 
ties of the characters they impersonate 
brings in as a balance an equal ability 
for faith in the unseen, whether good or 
bad. That is why people of the theatre 
usually are either very good or very, 
very bad.” 
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THE NIGHT OF THE DOG 


IT IS recorded that once when Garrick as Lear was bending over the body of 
Cordelia, the muscles of his grief-stricken face were observed to twitch curiously. 
And those in the wings saw why: A tradesman sitting in the first row had smuggled 
his bull-dog in with him, and had made the beast sit down between his knees. The 
night being hot, the man had removed his wig and absent-mindedly placed it on the 
dog’s head. And now the animal, being curious to see what all the to-do on the 
stage was about, had wiggled out from between his engrossed master’s knees, and 
rising on his hind legs, had placed fore paws on the stage-railing. Bewigged and 
solemn, his dogship regarded the tragic scene—with the result that the Comic 


Muse usurped possession of the playhouse. 








The 


Lure 


of the “Road” 


Julie Opp, who really enjoys 
her time away from New 
York, describes the fascina- 
tion of the one-night-stand life 


EOPLE often ask me if I do 
not get tired to death of the 
=] constant traveling and shift- 
ing about which is part and parcel of 
the actress’ lot. Invariably my answer 
is ‘‘No.” There is no gainsaying that, 
perhaps, on the whole, a winter’s run on 
Broadway is more enjoyable than a 
season of one-night-stand rushing across 
the country; that one invariably starts 
forth with a certain regret at having to 
leave New York, and returns with a 
certain undeniable thrill of gladness, yet 
once you are launched, the “‘road’’— 
which in stage-parlance signifies any 
spot on the map outside the metropolis 
—possesses a lure distinct, perennial 
and gripping. 

Much of this fascination comes 
through the travel itself, for I think the 
actor travels in the happiest fashion 
under the sun, and with every asset of 
modern transportation comfort con- 
stantly at his disposal. To spend one’s 
life doing nothing except travel—in 
other words, making a business of sight- 
seeing—soon becomes one of the most 





monotonous and irksome existences 
possible, as anyone who tries it will 
speedily ascertain. To flit from city to - 
city, month in and month out, with no 
other aim than to “see the sights,” is a 
course quickly provocative of a state of 
blasé boredom toward the entire world 
and all it holds. The actor travels dif- 
ferently. With one day, or two or three, 
or perhaps a week, and, on rare occa- 
sions, a fortnight in a city, the actor 
never becomes surfeited with a diet of 
“sightseeing,” for there are nightly 
performances, with two matinées a 
week thrown in for good measure, re- 
hearsals, packing, shopping and the 
hundred and one necessary tasks of the 
Thespian’s life to claim most of the 
waking hours. 

Thus what time is left for the con- 
ventional delights of travel is thor- 
oughly appreciated and thoroughly 
beneficial, at once broadening, stimu- 
lating, and relaxing. Your ordinary 
citizen spends his playtime hours in 
theatre-going, clubs, parties, what-not; 
your actor, when on tour, takes his 
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principal pleasure 
in the ever varying 
scenes that each new week 
produces; in the new. cities 
and the new towns .. 
and the revisiting.of “"Gx 
familiar ones ~ that 
continually confront him; 
in the new. walks and _ rides 
and shops: everywhere thrust ‘s 
forward for-his'enjoyment during « ‘ 
leisure hours. Thus does travel never 
become a bore, nor the road a plague. 
Rarely indeed do you find com- 
mercial men who take any pleasure in 
the circumstance of travel. This I be- 
lieve is principally because they trace 
and retrace the same restricted ter- 
ritory. several times a year, whereas 
the actor during his forty weeks of 
toiling, ranges far and near, north and 
east, and south and west, revisiting 
some sections only after intervals of 
several seasons. Nor does the actor 
sojourn long enough in one city to be- 
come tired of it, as the commercial 
traveler so often does. Each city as- 
sumes for the actor a distinct per- 
sonality, as it were, compounded of 


is 
Pe 
aes 


individual attractions and disadvan- 

tages, and never are the possi- 

bilities of either given full 

opportunity to become 
exhausted. 

Furthermore, actors to- 

day travel in more com- 

fort and lux- 

ury than 


any other 

class of peo- 

ple, barring 

neither. the profes- 
sional tourist and 
globe-trotter, 
the much catered- 


to commer- -} 


cial man. | 


PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC * 
STUDY OF v 
JULIE OPP BY 3 
STRAUSS-PEY- ‘i 
TON, KANSAS CITY % 


Other travelers \ 
have to content “\ 
themselves with 

such Pullman accom- 
modations and such 
time-table schedules as 
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the moment furnishes. If the com- 
mercial man has to spend a day at 
Bugleville, and the only available train 
passes through Bugleville at five in the 
morning, he must of necessity disem- 
bark from the upper berth to which he 
was assigned and leave the train at 
Bugieville before daybreak, if it hap- 
pens to be in winter. And small towns 
before daybreak in cold weather are 
not the cosiest places imaginable. 

Not so, the actor. For the ordinary 
theatrical company would be furnished 
with one or more private Pullman cars, 
as the requirements might be; these 
would be detached from the through 
train at Bugleville, and the actor al- 
lowed to rest in peace till ten or eleven 
o’clock. This is only as it should be, too, 
for as the most exacting and arduous 
part of the actor’s work comes in the 
evening, he must be insured unbroken 
and sufficient sleep. 

What I think might also be called the 
petty romance, or the slim adventures, 
of the road are after all the chief attrac- 
tion of the actor’s unceasing travel. 
There is a constant cropping up of little 
unconventional incidents, of unex- 
pected pleasures, of even aggravations, 
that taken together constitute the very 
epitome of the lure of the road. To be 
snowbound for two days, as I was on 
the Dakota prairies a few years ago, 
may not sound very entertaining, yet 
given a keen sense of humor—and 
some actors do possess that, thank 
goodness!—and such experiences turn 
to vividly pleasurable memories. Even 
now I recall how seriously we all gasped 
- at the situation when we realized that 
the train was hopelessly stalled, and 
then how our frozen spirits gradually 
thawed out when we saw that the angle 
of fun was the only logical solution; how 
we gave a performance in the observa- 
tion car, which all the passengers in the 
train attended, how everybody got 
acquainted with everybody else, and 
what a jolly diversion the two days 
actually turned out to be—despite the 
fact that we lost a quarter of a week’s 
salary! 

Always in this lure of the road is the 
engaging, unexpected happening wait- 
ing for you round the bend. Perhaps you 


go for a motor spin late in the after- 
noon, and just as you are reveling in 
the beauties of the sunset above the 
distant hills, your car splutters into 
obstinate inaction, always, of course, 
in some hidden away drive at least ten 
miles from town. Then follows a lively 
hour while you speculate whether or 
not you'll get back in time for the even- 
ing performance—and what will happen 
if you don’t! 

Or, perhaps, you are booked to play 
Fourth of July night in some rugged 
Western mining camp, and when your 
train pulls into the town, late in the 
afternoon, the company is met by acom- _ 
mittee of the ‘“‘best citizens,” with the 
mayor for spokesman, by whom you 
are informed how desirous the towns- 
people are to witness your performance 
that evening, but that the local fire-- 
works display easily takes precedence, 
and so will you kindly postpone your 
opening curtain till ten o’clock, when 


. the pyrotechnics will be concluded? 


Then, after a minute of fast thinking, 
you cheerfully assent, adding that you 
too would like to take in the fireworks. 

Or, perhaps, you are scheduled to 
leave some city on the sleeping car, and, 
instead of being driven to the station 
after the performance, knowing well 
as you do what desolate parts of town 
stations are invariably planted in, you 
decide that the air will do you good, 
and so start off alone to walk, only to 
realize suddenly, as I did one night in 
Sacramento, California, that I was 
tangled up in a disreputable, dark- 
alleyed Chinatown, with evil looking 
men leering at me from every dark door- 
way. 

Perhaps you miss the train altogether, 
and have to proceed by yourself to the 
next stand as best you can, and, above 
all, in season for the performance. 

Perhaps the whole company arrives 
in some cheerful spot like Ogden, Utah, 
of a morning, only to find that, in spite 
of the arrangement the advance man 
had made for your hotel accommoda- 
tion, every available room in the city 
is occupied by delegates to some con- 
vention of bankers or barbers or Elks. 
Such happenings, and in one form or 
another they are perpetual, add an 


















indefinable zest and charm and allure- 
ment for the road to the actor ‘blessed 
with an agile imagination and endowed 
with a tolerant sense of the ludicrous; 
they serve not only to abolish all chance 
for monotony, but even little mishaps 
that may have been unpleasant to ex- 
perience are invariably remembered and 
recounted with evident glee. 

Sometimes, too, you may even brush 
shoulders with an adventure charged 
with thrills and excitement. During the 
past season we played for a night in El 
Paso, Texas, which is on the Mexican 

- border line, and directly across the 
boundary-river is the town of Juarez, 
which, because of its pivotal position, 
has been one of the chief centers of con- 
tention in the recent revolution. In fact, 
several days before our arrival, a sharp 
and decisive battle had been fought in 
Juarez, which of course only fired our 
desire to visit the place. 

The manager of the hotel in El Paso 
advised us not to venture across the 
border into Mexico, but we were very 
persistent, especially, as on that very 
afternoon, Juarez boasted the additional 
attraction of a wild-west exhibition 
by Texan cow-boys. Perceiving how 
obdurate we were, the hotel manager 
finally volunteered to accompany us, 
and so, making up a party among the 
members of the company, two carriage 
loads of us were driven across the 
bridge into Juarez. 


At the outset we were greeted by 


surly scowls and foreboding mutterings, 
and the hotel manager cautioned us to 
pay no attention whatever to anything 
that might be said to us, for Americans 
were about as popular just then with the 
Mexicans as a rattlesnake would be in a 
chicken-coop, and held in ‘not one- 
hundredth as much respect. 

At the Wild-West games, which took 
place in a big open lot, we were the only 
Americans present, and the insults of 
the Mexicans soon become more ob- 
jectionable. They jostled round our 
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carriages, and hurled all sorts of — 
Spanish imprecations at us, but as — 
none of us knew Spanish, we couldn’t © 
make literal translations, which under ~ 
the circumstances, was probably fortu- 
nate. They were a greasy looking lot, 
and armed. 

_After the exhibition was over, their 
attitude became distinctly menacing; 
and we became more the center of 
attraction even than before. As we 
started to drive back to El Paso, some 
of the crowd grabbed the bridles of our 
horses, and prevented their going faster 
than a walk. Before we knew it, we 
were the center of a hooting, gibing, 
fearsome mob. 

Finally, when one of the young men 
in the company had his hat knocked off, 
he could restrain himself no longer. 
Leaning forth from the carriage, he 
struck at the first Mexican within 
range. Quicker than you can tell, a 
knife blade flashed through the air, and 
a bad slashing on the hand was his re- 
ward. More serious consequences still 
would have followed had not a loud 
shout come from behind us. Looking 
round, we saw a band of the Texas cow- 
boys who had been exhibiting, galloping 
toward us full tilt. At their approach, 
the crowd of Mexicans slunk away: the 
cowboys self-appointed themselves our 
escorts, and, forming a cordon round 
our carriages, gracefully accompanied 
us until we were back in the land of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Such may be the ordinary, everyday 
happenings that come into the roving 
playtime hours of the actor’s life, some- 
times even invading his hours of labor. 
Yet they are rarely disconcerting, near- 
ly always interesting and contribute 
in a large measure that intangible, 
though nevertheless definite, lure of the 
road which makes a stretch of one-night 
stands not only endurable, but pleasur- 
able, and which add the necessary tang 
of variety and spice to the actor’s con- 
stant spaces of travel. 
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man stationed behind the 
| scenes, caught himself join- 
ing in the generous applause which 
greeted the final effort of the third act. 
It was the first time in his three years 
at the Sanz, as far as he could remem- 
ber, that he had so unbent himself as 
to clap his big hands together in appre- 
ciation of the performance. 

He had always been interested and 
often even thrilled, but he had not been 
fired to a physical demonstration of his 
feelings. He had felt so much apart 
from the Milky Way of faces in the 
vast darkness on the other side of the 
curtain that he had never before been 
infected with their mental attitude nor 
moved to express his emotions after 
their fashion, He was here neither to 
entertain nor to be entertained, but to 
stand on watch, to guard against fires. 
Only incidentally was he a listener and 
spectator. 

Night after night for three years 
Kane had been alone, as a man in a 
crowd of phantoms is alone, but now 
the roar of the big audience shattered 
the curtains dividing. them, the light- 
ning flashed between, and, one of the 
crowd at last, he was on his feet and 
leaning forward, his face flushed, his 
big hairy paws beating against each 
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other like the sharp rips of autumn 
thunder. : 

The work of the new leading lady 
was the cause of the unusually vigor- 
ous demonstration at the Sanz. She had 
made her début in the difficult rdle of 
Magda, and to-night, on her first ap- 
pearance, she was making good with a 
vengeance. Again and again the audi- 
ence forced her to step out in front of 
the curtain, and as she stood there bow- 
ing and smiling, big, full-bodied, vi- 
brating with magnetic vigor, with a 
face, in spite of her exertions, ‘as fresh 
as a water lily, with hair as brilliant as 
the crown of a dandelion, Jeffrey looked 
upon her with admiration, wide-eyed, 
unfeigned, 

“There’s a woman that’s a woman,” 
breathed the fireman to himself. “She’s 
a heroine that looks the part, and the 
closer you get to her the better she 
looks. Other women play at being hero-. - 
ines, Seems to me that for three years 
I’ve just been looking at a procession 
of hideous old women—women hideous 
and old playing at being beautiful and 
young, and with nothing at all to hide 
the swindle except a little cheap paint 
and a lot of false hair. But this one! 
Why, I thought she was the woman 
herself—I thought she was really 
Magda. 
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As Ivorda Faymon, the new leading 
lady of the Sanz stock company, stepped 
back between the wings, she noticed the 
big man in blue suit and brass buttons, 
his youthful, smooth-shaven face frank 
with admiration. At first she suppressed 
an amused little smile, then looked him 
squarely in the face, smiled with open 
friendliness and passed on. Taken by 
surprise, Jeffrey blushed his confusion. 
Before he had half recovered, the wom- 
an was gone, and all he could do was 
to retire to his chair, his nerves jerking 
painfully and his heart thumping in his 
chest like a bass drum in an empty the- 
atre. Jeffrey was not used to being no- 
ticed by actresses who had just come 
from the edge of the footlights, their 
pride swelled by an encore. 

Indeed, he was not used to*being no- 
ticed by actresses or actors at all. He 
knew that many another young fellow 
in his place would be passing familiar 
remarks with the stage-folk nightly, yet 
he could not bring himself to unbend. 
He wanted to do it, but he was pre- 
vented, partly by pride and partly by 
shame—shame at his paltry wage of 
three dollars a day, pride in the feeling 
that he was worth more. He felt that his 
three-dollar wage would be the meas- 
ure of his worth as a man in the eyes of 
those others, and he was unwilling to 
risk intercourse with them on such a ba- 
sis. Thus, from the first he had formed 
the habit of looking off into space when 
any of the actor people happened to 
pass near him, and they, on their side, 
had come to look upon him as being 
as much a mere part of the behind-the- 
scenes furniture as the little red alarm- 
box near which he invariably stood 
or sat. 

Jeffrey Kane was even more deeply 
stirred by the fourth act of the play than 
he had been by the third. “She acts as if 
she meant every word that she says—- 
every word,” he told himself, enthusi- 
astically. “What a difference! That fel- 
low, the leading man, ought to be afraid 
of her at this point. But pshaw! he is’nt. 
I can see through his make-up. There’s 
no appreciation in his face at all, It’s 
a blank. I don’t believe he hears a word 
she’s saying. Trying to remember his 
own lines ; that’s about the size of it.” 
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The success that Miss Ivorda Fay- ~ 
mon gained on her first night at the 
Sanz theatre was repeated so invariably 
week after week that before a quarter 
of the season was over she enjoyed the 
settled reputation of being the best stock 
star who had ever performed in this 
particular Western city. Her forte was 
passion, and when in the frenzy of a 
torrential love scene she was truly mag- 
nificent. The management wisely se- 
lected for her the most emotional plays 
available for stock, and so the fires of 
her genius burned ever bright at the 
Sanz. Jeffrey Kane wondered more and 
more why she was not an international 
celebrity, but then that unsophisticated 
young fire-guard was dazzled by the ele- 
ment of propinquity. The spell which 
she conjured up for the sake of the paid 
admissions laid its weight heavily upon 
him, Tensely he watched her from his 
corner, applauding no more for fear of 
attracting attention, but thrilling to the 
core, losing himself in the play some- 
times, dreaming, imagining that it was 
all real and that he himself was the hero 
upon whom she was bending all her 
feminine powers of conquest. 

After that first smile which she 
tossed him in recognition of his open 
admiration, he shrank away and averted 
his eyes when she passed near, but once 
she caught him unawares and smiled a 
second time. After that he was com- 
pelled perforce to bow repectfully 
whenever she cast her eyes in his direc- 
tion. She continued to smile and to nod, 
now and then, and he came to watch 
eagerly for her glance, to snatch it up 
and devour it hungrily when it came. 
Once or twice she spoke to him casu- 
ally as she stood in the wings waiting 
to go on, and at such times he was as 
embarrassed and helpless as a district 
schoolboy. Once she asked him how he 
liked his job, and he felt outrageously 
insulted without being able to ex- 
plain it. 

At another time she asked him why 
he didn’t go on the stage himself. To 
this he replied that there was nothing 
that he could do. “You’d make a mag- 
nificent fireman,” she said. After shoot- 
ing a suspicious glarice at her to deter- 
mine whether she was making sport of 
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COURAGE OF JEFFE 


him he blurted out: “Why, I couldn’t 
walk across the stage without falling. 
If I tried to speak a word I’d choke to 
death. I couldn’t—” “Learn,” she 
laughed, “learn; you’d make a splendid 
fireman—a splendid-looking one, any- 
how.” With that she passed on before 
the footlights. 

Along about that time Jeffrey Kane 
began to feel sneakingly ashamed of 
himself and everything about him— 
ashamed of his job, ashamed of the fact 
that he was doing nothing to get him a 
better one, ashamed of his great size, 
ashamed of his uniform, ashamed of his 
heavy, unmusical voice. He felt woe- 
fully awkward and uncouth, and won- 
dered if he would ever learn to talk 
readily and without stumbling and stut- 
tering. He wished, for one thing, that 
he had some “nerve,” some moral cour- 
age, some poise. He had physical cour- 
age enough; just start something and 
see, There he would be able to show 
them. But where he felt it was most 
necessary to be strong he was merely a 
two-hundred-pound baby. Why hadn’t 
he had nerve enough to take up his fa- 
ther’s proposition to make a lawyer of 
him? He’d been a coward; that was all. 
He had trembled at the mere thought of 
standing before the court, even at the 
thought, of saying, “Yes, I am an attor- 
ney-at-law.” And now, here he was 
nearly twenty-six and nothing but a 
three-dollar-a-day fireman! And there 
she was drawing two hundred a week— 
a woman! He stayed with his job, for 
now it held a fascination that was too 
strong for him, but he wished that he 
were smaller, so small that nobody 
might ever have an excuse for noticing 
him again. 

But the new star persisted in notic- 
ing him, This charged his huge body al- 
ternately with happiriess and pain: hap- 
piness because he worshiped her and 
pain because he was a coward. She 
seemed so far above him that-it were 
madness to hope; so he did not hope— 
consciously, at least. He knew that, be- 
ing a lean, dark-haired giant, he had 
been called handsome in the open, but 
here he felt that his body was somehow 
in the way, a thing to be abashed about, 
and that outside of his body he had 


nothing. He was not shrewd enough to 
realize that it was because of his rough 
bigness, his very crudity, that the star 
felt it an adventure to poke him and 
prod -him and turn him over to deter- 
mine in what particulars he differed 
from the blasé, starched specimens of 
inanity who represented her chief 
knowledge of the masculine gender. 

And so she accepted the frequent op- 
portunities to talk with him. And so, 
gradually, bit by bit, she drew him out, 
led him to tell what he was, where he 
came from, and whither he imagined 
himself to be going. Jeffrey was the son 
of a fairly well-to-do farmer. He had 
managed to squeeze through a high 
school, where he was remembered only 
as a football luminary. He had returned 
to the farm, but after two years’ devo- 
tion to the growing of wheat, his old 
chums had induced him to come to the 
city to play on a club eleven, which, by 
his help, had held the championship of a 
group of states ever since. His friends 
had got him a place on the police force, 
but after two months of glory he had 
been dropped because he permitted a 
suspected burglar to escape. He had 
caught and subdued the man, only mag- 
nanimously to grant his tearful request 
to be allowed to go into his house alone 
and break the bad news to his wife. The 
burglar had gone on through his house 
and over the back fence, which event 
marked the end of the career of Jeffrey 
Kane as a policeman. 

But Jeffrey was not long without a 
job. His club friends had again come 
to the rescue and had got him into the 
fire department. After a brief term f 
an engine house he had been assigned 
to the much sought after berth at the 
theatre, where he had remained until 
now. 

“How do you manage to pass all your 
spare time?” Ivorda asked him. 

“Oh, I have to eat my meals, you 
know,” he replied; “then I loaf around 
home—that is, my boarding-place—a 
bit. In football season I put in a lot of 
time at practice. Then I generally drop 
in at Number Three—the engine house, 
you know—and talk—loaf around a 
little.” 

“In other words, you loaf around 
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home, you loaf around the engine house 
and you loaf around here,” she said, 
cuttingly. “An ennobling program!” 

At another time he admitted to her 
that his father wanted him to study law 
and that a friend of his father, Judge 
Landers, had offered to take him into 
his office. 

“Come on, boy,” Judge Landers had 
importuned him. “Too many lawyers, 
you say? Not too many like you. No 
brains? Cultivate ’em. Any man with a 
strong body who doesn’t have to wear 
it ott making a living can cultivate 
brains. Let me tell you, you have plenty 
of brains for a successful lawyer. All 
you need’s the will. Look, at your pres- 
ence! Why, that’s half the battle. Learn 
to talk. Any big man can talk well with 
a little practice. You do the talking and 
hire somebody to do the thinking for 
you, if it turns out that you really can’t 
think for yourself. Come ahead and take 
the plunge.” 

And had he taken the plunge? Not 
he. And now he was actually thinking 
of going back to the farm and staying 
there. 

“The judge was right,” the leading 
lady told him. “And you’re an over- 
gtown mollycoddle!” 

That inspired him with a mad impulse 
to wrestle with the pillars of the build- 
ing and topple it to the earth, after the 
manner of Samson, just to show that 
he was not such a weakling after all, 
but he ended with a sinking feeling at 
the pit of his stomach and a stronger 
desire than ever to slip away and go 
home, where nobody that counted might 
ever see him again. Ah! he was strong, 
but not strong in the way that he wished 
to be. He would have given his hope of 
heaven for one hour’s command of the 
self-assurance of the leading man, a per- 
son who was playing the rdle of outdoor 
hero seven nights a week, but who was 
nothing except a roll of fat and vanity 
whom Jeffrey could have broken be- 
tween forefinger and thumb. 

What contempt Jeffrey did feel for 
that leading man! He boiled inwardly 
with rage every time that person and 
Ivorda went into a love scene together. 
It was ridiculous! A tar weed wooing 
a great yellow rose, the most brilliant 
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and fragrant flower of the garden! And 
what was worse, the yellow rose bend- 
ing — head to the wooing, and yield- 
ing! 

Jeffrey dropped in at rehearsal one 
day and there he found quite a different 
Ivorda from the one who nightly 
charmed the audiences of the Sanz. 
True, her fresh, womanly vitality was 
no less effective than ever; he thought 
her infinitely more compelling without 
the rouge and the penciling than with 
it; her dandelion hair shone more bril- 
liant without the electric glare upon it. 
The difference was in her manner, She 
was a vixen. She quarreled with the 
stage manager ; she berated the leading 
man; she hounded the lesser members 
of the company without mercy. Per- 
haps it was better for the play that was 
to come, but it kept the situation on 
a rather painful edge. Jeffrey was 
shocked at first; afterwards he liked 
the star better for her sting. 

The chief effect it exerted upon him, 
however, was to cause him to study her 
with more of questioning than he had 
done in the past. He had taken it for 
granted that, being successful, she was 
wrapped up in her work, that she was 
happy. He had even puzzled vaguely 
over the fact that, unlike the majority 
of favorite actresses, she was a Miss in 
private life as well as on the stage, and 
wondered why, since she must have 
been worshiped by so many men, she 
had not chosen one of them for her own, 
finally concluding that she must have 
saved all her heart for her art. But now 
he came to question these things. It was 
only while in the glow of endeavor that 
she seemed wholly radiant. One night, 
after she had carried away the audience 
in the supreme effort of “Du Barry,” 
she asked him what he thought of her 
scene with the king. He was floundering 
about in a shallow puddle of adjectives, 
vainly trying to tell her what he really 
thought, when she cut him short. 

“I don’t think it’s great,” she said 
quietly. “I hate it!” 

“Why, Miss,” he blurted out, ap- 
palled, “‘you—hate it? You, with all the 
praise, the envy, that you get? With 
all the fame and—the money—you ?” 

“Yes, I hate it, I hate it, I hate it!” 
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She spoke now with all the fierce power 
that she used in her strongest scenes. 


“I am cheating myself. I am robbing 


myself to make a show. I go through 
the sham until I’m sick—sick because 
it isn’t true, because nothing is true. 
The whole thing’s a farce. I act, but I 
don’t live. Do you know, boy, that I’m 
thirty-four ?” 

“Thirty-four!” “You 
mean twenty-four.” 

“No, thirty-four,” she confirmed, and 
left him quickly. 

Dumb, he watched her go. “Thirty- 
four,” he repeated finally, “thirty-four! 
Well, suppose she is, what of it? What 
difference does it make? I wonder what 
she meant, anyhow ?” 

It was the very next night that, after 
three years of waiting, his service at 
the Sanz found fruit. He had been long- 
ing for something to happen so that he 
could act another part than that of a 
dummy, He cared not what happened, 
so long as something happened—ex- 
cept that the bigger it was, the better it 
would suit him. No, not even if the the- 
atre burned would he feel regrets. Great 
Scott! let it burn—he must have a 
chance to do something. 

At last something did happen, and 
it happened very quickly. One of the 
minor members of the cast, crossing the 
stage with a lighted oil lamp, caught his 
foot in the rip of a rug, stumbled and 
fell heavily, The lamp smashed and in- 
stantly a stream of fire shot far out of 
reach up a flimsy bit of stage hanging 
and leaped from one setting to another 
with the swiftness of burning powder. 

Before the frightened audience had 
more than time to rise, Jeffrey had 
jerked the emergency cord that dropped 
the big: asbestos curtain, turned the key 
in the little red box and sprung to the 
front of the stage. As they started, 
some to crowd for the aisles, others to 
leap over the backs of the seats, his 
voice echoed clear and firm to every 
corner of the theatre: “There’s no dan- 
ger, We'll soon have tt out. Don’t hur- 
ry. Don’t crowd!” 

It was not the words that counted; 
it was the tone. It was not enough to 
stop them—he did not wish to do that— 
but it steadied them a lot, it curbed the 


he gasped. 


first wave of wild-beast frenzy gather- — 
ing in them and made them remember 
that they were men and women. After 
that they moved toward the exits in a 
semblance of order. 

But Jeffrey did not stay to observe 
this, The instant the words were out of 
his mouth he sprang back behind the 
curtain. Seizing an actress who was 
squealing like a stuck pig, he lifted her 
in the air and shook her. “Shut up,” he 
whispered. “Don’t you know you'll scare 
them out there—until they'll be killing 
one another ?” 

The woman looked at him dum- 
founded and shut her lips tight, and 
he went to tearing at the scenery, up- 
setting the parts that could be upset, 
dragging down the parts that were hung 
from above, trying to pull down the 
fire in a heap upon the stage so that it 
might be beaten and smothered out. He 
thrashed about like a big fish landed in 
shallow water, the falling settings and 
stage furniture crashing about his head. 
But the flames had somehow reached 
the extreme rear of the building and 
now were feeding on the very walls 
themselves. In another moment they 
had reached the roof and were eating 
down into the ceiling. 

When Jeffrey gave up his attempt to 
tear down the fire and smother it he 
found one half the company huddled to- 
gether at one side of the stage, where 
the men were working desperately at a 
door which failed to open, while sev- 
eral of the women were wringing their 
hands and snuffling miserably. 

The other half of the company had 
escaped through the regular stage door 
at the extreme rear, but by the time the 
ones remaining had realized the neces- 
sity for flight, the fire had placed a bar- 
rier in front of it. The building was an 
old fire-trap which a negligent city 
board had omitted to condemn, and 
there were no emergency exits for the 
stage people. 

Jeffrey threw his 


body heavily 
against the door, but it failed even to 
creak; and then he saw that it was not 
only locked, but nailed. 

“This way—you folks will have to 
follow the crowd,” he commanded. 
“Hurry!” 
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He started to hustle them along, 
three helpless, quaking men and four 
women, among whom Ivorda Faymon 
was the only one not beside herself 
with fear. But at that moment the whole 
front of the stage, including the as- 
bestos curtain—which thus proved to 
be not asbestos at all, but an imitation 
—hburst into flame, cutting off the es- 
cape through the main body of the 
building. 

Had-the stage not been an unusually 
large one the little group would have 
perished right there, for now the fire 
covered the whole of one side, the en- 
tire front, one half the top and one third 
the back. Only one side remained whol- 
ly untouched, and here they seemed 
caught like rats in a trap. It was with 
difficulty that Jeffrey restrained one of 
the women from rushing wildly for the 
flaming door in the far corner. 

But no, there was one hole in the 
blank wall—a window, high up and 
fearfully narrow. 

“That’s our only chance,’ shouted 
Jeffrey. “We'll have to go through 
there—all of us.” He sprang at it, 
smashing the glass and woodwork 
with his arms and feet, then straddled 
the sill, “Quick!” he cried. “The wom- 
en first. Get back there, you scoun- 
drel!” He struck the leading man in 
the face with one fist. “Come,” he com- 
manded Ivorda, reaching down for 
her. 

But Ivorda held back and pushed an- 
other woman forward—held back, gasp- 

ing for breath, but watching Jeffrey 
' with shining eyes as he lifted the wom- 
én, one after another, and dropped 
them to the ground eight feet below. 
She was the last of the women to go, 
and, as he drew her through the win- 
dow she whispered the one word, “Bra- 
vo!” in his ear. He paid no apparent 
heed, but it made him stronger as he 
let her go and reached down for the 
sputtering men. 

Two were dragged through success- 
fully, then came the leading man. He 
was fat and heavy and half swooning. 
Jeffrey finally lifted him and got him 
partly through the window, but the 
opening was too small for both their 
bodies and they stuck there, while the 
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smoke blinded them and the fire swept 4 


toward them. With a mighty effort ~ 


Jeffrey pushed the actor back and he 
fell with a thud to the floor. Dropping 
down beside him, the giant picked the 
actor up in his arms and mustered his 
remaining strength to raise him and 
throw him through the window. After 
a desperate effort, he got the man to 
the sill, then half way through, where, 
doubled up as he was, he stuck again. 

Coughing, sneezing, gasping, the per- 
spiration bathing his body, Jeffrey 
fought to get that limp body through the 
window. God! Would he never succeed ? 
He must push the man out and climb 
after him, for the time had come when 
he must save himself quickly, if ever. 
He felt the fire at his back. The smoke 
blinded him so that he could not see; 
he could only feel. 

At last Jeffrey felt his hands pushing 
only against the night air and he knew 
that the actor had fallen to the ground. 
Now for his own life! He staggered 
back half fainting, then forward again, 
his fingers clawing the walls for the 
edge of the sill. He gripped the edge 
of the window and essayed to draw 
himself up, but his fingers refused to 
hold and his arms were limp and use- 
less. He could not lift his body from 
the floor, He inserted his elbows in the 
window in the hope of wriggling a lit- 
tle way up and then toppling over and 
falling headlong to the ground outside. 

But his body proved too heavy for his 
waning strength. Why hadn’t he saved 
a little of his steam ?—just a little? It 
would require so little more to carry 
him through that hole! Yet he lacked 
that little. Yes, he was all in. He had 
saved them all, but himself he could not 
save! 

Where were the fire boys? It seemed 
ages since he had turned in the alarm. 
Why didn’t they come? It was their 
time now. It was hard to die in the fire. 
.... God! That last blast in his 
throat! He must try to breathe no more. 
. . . . The boys! Why didn’t they save 
him? Perhaps they did not know where 
he was. But why— 


When Jeffrey opened his eyes again 
he found himself lying flat on his back 
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beneath the covers of a high, narrow 
bed within a room with blue walls and 
white curtains, lighted by the morning 
sun. He tried to take a deep breath 
and it hurt—like hot steam playing on 
a raw sore. He moved his hands and 
found that both were thickly bandaged. 
Then he remembered. 

He sat up in bed quickly. A young 
woman started up from a chair across 
the room and came toward him. “I 
want my clothes,” he announced in a 
husky voice. 

“No, no; lie down,” she commanded. 
“You can’t get up now.” 

“Can’t?” he came back. “Give me my 
clothes or I'll get up without ’em.” 

She continued to protest, at the same 
time ringing for the doctor. The doctor 
came almost at once and informed Jef- 
frey that he would not hear of his mov- 
ing for at least two or three days. 

“I guess I’m my own guardian,” he 
returned. “Are you going to bring me 
my clothes?” 

He put his feet on the floor and the 
nurse discreetly withdrew. The doctor 
started to help him on with his trousers, 
but Jeffrey suddenly kicked them away 
from him and sat back on the bed. 

“How’s the theatre?” he inquired, 
tremulously. 

“Ashes,” replied the doctor. 

“Anybody hurt ?”—breathlessly. 

“Not a soul—nobody but yourself. 
You saved them all. Your chief was 
here awhile ago and said they were go- 
ing to make a lieutenant out of you at 
once.” 

“Rats!” remarked Jeffrey. 

“You were lucky,” went on the doc- 
tor, “—lucky that the leading lady was 
such a good friend of yours. They’d 
never have missed you until it was too 
late if she hadn’t sent them in after you. 
As it was they pulled you out of that 
hole just in time.” 

“She saved me, then?” asked Jeffrey. 

“That’s about the size of it,” the doc- 
tor assured him. 

Jeffrey went back to putting on his 
clothes, painfully, and the doctor helped 
him doubtfully. He was reaching for 
his vest when a knock came at the door 
and he sat back in his shirt-sleeves and 
waited, 
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“She wants to come in,” announced 
the nurse. 

“Let her come,” said the doctor. He 
bowed to Ivorda as she stepped into 
the room, then went out and shut the 
door behind him, leaving the two alone, 
facing each other. 

Jeffrey met her eyes steadily. It was 
the first time he had been able to do it, 
His fear was all gone now and he looked 
upon her as a strong man looks upon 
the woman that he has determined must 
be his. It was her turn to be confused 
and she dropped her eyes before his 
candid gaze. But it was for a moment 
only, for in the next the two had shifted 
back into their old places again; he was 
crimson and abashed and she was forti- 
fied with perfect self-possession. 

“You saved my life,” she cried ar- 
dently. 

“And you mine,” he growled. “Will 
you never stop getting the best of me?” 

“Do you know what they’re saying 
about you?” she asked. “Do you know 
that the whole country is calling you a 
hero to-day?” 

“What do I care about that?” he. 
growled, “I’m going back to the ranch 
and stay there.” 

“You sha’n’t,” she said impetuously. 
“T’ll not let you.” 

His eyes met hers again, more stead- 
ily, and there was a curious twinkle in 
them. “I intend to go either down or 
up,” he asserted firmly. 

“I will get you a place on the stage,” 
she declared. “No! No!’—she shook 
her head—“that would spoil you.” 

“Tt hasn’t spoiled you!” 

“Yes, it has,” she reiterated. “It has 
almost ruined me.” 

He got to his feet with sudden reso- 
lution. “I want you,” he whispered. “T 
want you just as the stage has made 
you.” 

He started toward her firmly, - half 
extending his arms, but after the first 
step he faltered, stopped and his face 
worked pitifully. She knew that he was 
fighting with himself. In his eyes she 
saw the coward and beside the coward 
she saw the strong man. They fought 
out their fierce death struggle there be- 
fore her and she, looking on, under- 


_ stood. 
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_ “JT want you,” he repeated stumbling- 
tly. “only—I have nothing—to—offer 
1 2 


“Nothing to offer me!” She almost 
hissed the words. “I know what you 
mean, You mean no money, no real es- 
tate, no bank books, no position. Do 
you think it is things like that I 
need?” — 

Appealingly he looked into her eyes, 
but his struggling lips were dry. His 
look was that of a drowning man plead- 
ing for succor. She took a step toward 

im. 

“Listen,” she commanded, her blue 
eyes bright and her. golden head high. 
“Do you remember what I told you the 
other night—that I hate my life—hate 
it? Let me tell you why. For fifteen 
years I have been playing love-making 
without knowing what love is; playing 
at love-making with starched and. jaded 
specimens whom I didn’t dare look 
squarely in the face for fear I couldn’t 
go on with my part; playing at love- 
making night after night for fifteen 
years, wakening the woman that was in 
me, rousing the love that I played with 
because it made my acting count, riot- 
ing in the sham, rousing the hunger for 


the reality, yet never knowing the real-_ 


ity, dreaming it, but never knowing it 


for my own; playing at kissing, some- 
times—always with a made-up hero; 
never thrilling with a real love kiss, 
never clasping a hero that is a hero— 
my hero. Now do you know? I have 
played with the shadow long enough, 
; will starve no more for the substance. 
—I— 

She spoke no more, for she was held 
too tight for words—held in a clasp all 
too tight for a made-up lover’s clasp, 
and her lips were warmed with kisses 
such as are never given on the stage. 
The strong man had won in Jeffrey 
Kane; the coward was dead. He was 
claiming his own, And she was yielding 
as even the strongest woman yields in 
the arms of the one man. 

“My hero!” she whispered happily. 
Suddenly she spoke in a changed tone. 
“Now will you go into the law with 
Judge Landers?” 

“T'll go to-morrow,” he replied, with 
eager, shining eyes. “You think I can 
make good and now I know that I can. 
Nothing will seem hard to me any more 
—now that I have you—nothing in all 
the world!” 


HITCHCOCK GETS EVEN 


RAYMOND HITCHCOCK, the popu- 
lar star of “The Red Widow,” was talking 
one day with another star whose business 
had been very bad. Hitchcock had been tell- 
ing him of the financial success of the play 
he was in. While they were standing talk- 
ing, a peculiar looking baggage car with 
trolley attachment passed along the street. 

“T wonder what’s in that car?” remarked 
Hitchcock. 

“Tt is probably last night’s box receipts 
of ‘The Red Widow,’ ” sneered the other, 
as he walked away. 

The next day, Hitchcock again met the 
star, who was holding his hand to his jaw, and apparently suffering. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Hitchcock sympathetically. 

“T think I’ve got something in the cavity of a back tooth,” moaned the star. 

“Maybe,” said Mr. Hitchcock, “it’s your last week’s box-office receipts.” 
‘And he walked away, smiling. 























The Call of the Calcium 


By BERTON BRALEY 


(With usual apologies to R. K.) 


I’m here in the niftiest glad rags that ever were on my back, 

For hubby’s a good provider, and nothing of clothes I lack; 

The calcium sets me blinking—I’d half forgotten its glare— 

And the stage is dingy and draughty, but it’s calling me back for fair! 


Back of the footlights again, Mabel, 
Back of the footlights again. 

I know it’s a life that means worry and strife, 
But I’m back of the footlights again! 


I thought I was longing for leisure; I said I was sick of the stage; 
But I’ve found I’m not domestic and I’ve felt like a bird in a cage. 
I missed the lights and the music; I missed the flurry and stir, 


And thinking of old-time triumphs, my eyes began to blur. 


Back of the footlights again, Mabel, 
Back of the footlights again. 

I’ll take a small part as I did at the start, 
But I’m back of the footlights again! 


I know I’m a “fearful example,” and one of the kind that shocks, 
But I guess I was made for acting and not for darning of socks, 
(Of course.I didn’t darn ’em, but—you understand what I mean), 
I’d rather be ‘‘ walking lady” than shine as a social queen! 


Back of the footlights again, Mabel, 
Back of the footlights again. 

The life is a sham—but I’m homesick, I am! 
To be back of the footlights again! 














































“My Actress Wife’ 


HOW WE STRANDED ON THE ROAD, 
HOW A FIT OF JEALOUSY COMPLI- 





CATED MATTERS, AND HOW SHE TOOK 
THE FIRST STEP TOWARD STARDOM 














HIS is the third 








iT LAST : various conditions, 

| A we were of a series of short this alone is the 
ready to stories, each com- one I have never 

go. The key of the ees p experienced. My 
flat was left in || plete in itself, recounting || only child I have 


care of the melo- 
drama queen on 
the floor below, 
and Robin herself 
went to settle with 
the _ delicatessen 
chap, while I wrote 








the experiences of a 


gilded youth who broke 
with his family and 
married a chorus girl 


seen but once in 
ten -years. 
Looking around 
the mean, narrow 
little rooms, with 
our trunks piled 
high in the middle 











a note to the milk- 


of the floors, I re- 





man telling him to 
leavé us no more of his product, and 
stuck it in one of his jars—which we 
set in the area-way so he’d be sure to 
find it. 

And, “I think that’s all,” said [to 
my wife. 

Robinette nodded. “TI’ll be glad to 
get away,” she exclaimed, shrugging. 

This is exactly what I had said all 
along; but now when we were all 
packed and ready to start, I felt a sort 
of misgiving about our venture. We 
had been happy in the old place, too. I 
don’t like changes of any kind—I never 
have. I prefer old friends to new ones; 
it took me a long time to get accus- 
tomed to a flat, after having been born 
and raised in a roomy, old-fashioned 
Washington house. Firmly I believe if 
ever a man was cut out for home 
things—a wife, kiddies, the Morris- 
chair -before -the -fire -with -pipe-and- 
paper-in-the-evening stunt—I am he. 
And yet of all things, of the many 
ways I have lived, and under the 
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. alized that we had 
been happy here in spite of all our silly 
misunderstandings. It was here we had 
spent our honeymoon; it was here our 
daughter was born. 

“Robin,” I said suddenly, glancing 
up at my wife, “I'll be sorry to leave 
it—do you know that?” 

“Oh, there’s no place like little old 
New York,” she returned airily. “When 
I’m a star, I shall never cross the North 
River.” 

I hadn’t meant that at all! 

At five o’clock, Marcus Gold tele- 
phoned and asked us to meet him at a 
Fourteenth Street table d’hote café; 
whether the dinner was on him or us 
doesn’t matter greatly now. Quite like- 
ly he remembered an engagement and 
hurried off just before the demi-tasse 
was brought on. It seemed he wanted 
to talk and he thought Di Coma’s was 
a good place, so we took a downtown 
car and were on hand when he came in. 

In those days Gold was working in 
an East Side melodrama house, and 












She Becomes a ‘‘Star” 


WRITTEN BY THE HUSBAND OF A WELL- 
KNOWN ACTRESS, THIS CONSTITUTES 
A CANDID CHRONICLE OF DOMESTIC 
LIFE AMONG ONE CLASS OF STAGE FOLK 








the money he 
risked on Robin’s 
first starring tour 
had taken him 
years to accumu- 
late—besides cost- 
ing him his. health 
and innumerable 
friends. He was 
then, as now, a lit- 
tle, quiet man, 
with green eyes 








OBIN thrust the 

contract up in my 

face. ‘See? I'll be 
a famous Broadway star 
when Fleury is still blaz- 
ing the trail through the 
country God forgot. You 
stick to Little Me, and 


you'll wear diamonds 








until we’re ready 
for the big town 
stuff. You choose; 
what do you like?” 

The man’s fore- 
thought was re- 
markable. Even 
then, with a raw, 
ignorant chorus 
girl on his hands, 
a girl without un- 
usual good looks, 
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and thin lips; 


without education, 





when my wife first 

introduced us, I thought he was an 
idiot, but subsequent events proved that 
the shoe was on the wrong foot. 

We had only to wait a minute or two; 
he was always punctual. Then he came 
in, quickly and silently, like a shadow, 
and shook hands with us before we 
‘went to the table. After we were seated, 
he said: 

“Well, everything’s fixed. Open in 
- Altoona to-morrow—as you know. One 
thing, however: I’m going to change 
your name, Miss Wood.” 

“Why, what. do you mean?” asked 
Robin. 

He fidgeted around in his chair. 

“Simply this,” he explained at last. 
“One of these fine days you'll be star- 
ring at the head of your own company 
on Broadway, and when you are, I 
don’t want some meddlin’ fool raking 
up ancient history and sayin’ that 
Robin Wood once played the one night- 
ers at ten, twenty and thirty cents—see? 
I’m going to call you something else 


almost without 
ambition, I may say—for in those days 
Robinette was both careless and lazy— 
he was sure, positive, as to the future. 
He planned ahead exactly as if there 
was never a doubt as to the outcome 
of things. I have never liked the man, 
but I can’t help but admire him. Once 
my wife accused me of being envious 
of his good fortune. Possibly I was, 
for he had nothing to start with and I _ 
had everything. Frankly, I believe the 
real reason of my dislike of Marcus 
Gold may be traced to the fact that 
he always accepted me as something 
that cannot be helped, like a stormy 
Saturday afternoon. You see, I am 
Robin’s husband. 

Before the dinner was over, we had 
settled on a name. He had suggested 
that she select something as unlike her 
own as possible, so at last “Dorothy 
Haddon” was picked—coined from the 
title of a popular novel of the day. 

So the next morning Dorothy Had- 
don and her supporting company met 
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at Jersey City, ready to embark on 
a trip more perilous even than that 
which Christopher Columbus under- 
took. What a forlorn looking lot of 
men and women they were, to be sure! 
I firmly believe any one of them would 
have done murder for a good square 
meal. 

We reached Altoona, played there, 
and got away to the next stand, Scran- 
ton, with forty-seven dollars and a few 
cents in the treasury. Gold had made 
me manager, for he had elected to re- 
main in New York, plugging away at 
his job at the little East Side melo- 
drama theatre. After the performance 
I called him on the ’phone and told 
him of the night’s receipts, and he ex- 
pressed himself as being very well sat- 
isfied. I would have liked to tell him 
about the show, but, no doubt thinking 
of the cost of the message, he cut me 
short, saying it was “all right—tell me 
by letter.” 

But it was not all right at all. With- 
out exception, I think Dorothy Haddon 
was the very worst star and ‘‘Nobody’s 
Darling” the very worst play I have 
ever seen. The performance was a joke. 
After the second act, the Altoona man- 
ager kicked like a steer, and declared 
that another show like ours would put 
him out of the business forever. He 
made me feel like a criminal; I apolo- 
gized; secretly I agreed with all he 
said, but I dared not tell him so. But 
when I unbosomed myself to Robin, 
back in the dressing-room, she only 
laughed. 

“Did he think he was getting Bern- 
hardt at thirty cents?’ she demanded. 

The farther away from Broadway 
we got, the worse we found business. 
Ohio looked so far off that I hesitated 

before starting for Youngstown and 
~ called Gold on the long distance to talk 
things over with him. But when he 
learned I had enough funds to make 
the jump, he gave the word to go 
ahead, And we did. 

Out only three weeks, there was back 
salary owing to every member of the 
little troupe. At first, when I’d have to 
tell them there’d be only a part of their 
wages coming to them for the week’s 
work, I was afraid they’d think I was 
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appropriating the money for myself, or — 
for Robin, but I soon found there was © 
not a man or a woman in the company 
who could not have teld you, as well as 
I could, where every penny of the re- 
ceipts was spent. The soubrette, a 
bleached, witch-like mite of humanity, 
had an uncanny way of going to the 
peep-hole in the curtain, for the brief- 
est second only, and returning with the 
information that there was thirty-six 
dollars and twenty cents in the house. 
She was every time correct, too. 

In Youngstown we stranded. What 
they were thinking about to book us 
in between Maude Adams, who then 
was playing “Quality Street,” and 
Frank Daniels in a musical piece, I 
have been trying to figure out ever 
since. We had no more chance than a 
jack-rabbit. 

“Robin,” I said to my wife, “this 
lets me out, I’ve wired Gold, and when 
he shows up I’m going back to civiliza- 
tion.” 

“Oh,” returned she, “you shouldn’t 
mind a little thing like this. It’s all in 
the day’s work. Of course you'll not go 
back to New York!” 

“Just as quick as I can get the price 
from Gold, I am,” said I. 

She looked at me for a minute or 
two in silence, her eyes half closed, a 
queer little smile on her lips. Of course 
Robinette had been stranded before; it 
was nothing new or novel to her; but 
all the same it was surely no laugh- 
ing matter. 

“If you go, you'll go alone,” she said 
at last, with a shrug. 

I gasped; I couldn’t help it. Robin, 
the ease-loving, lazy, ambitionless 
chorus-girl, deliberately planning to 
stick by a penniless management after 
the tour had ended disastrously so 
many miles from her beloved Broad- 
way! She was not made of the stuff of 
heroines, I couldn’t understand it for 
the life of me. 

“You’re—jollying,” I said, after a 
moment. 

“No, I am not! Look here, Tony, if 
you wish to return to New York, why, 
that’s up to you,” declared she. “I am 
going to remain with Marcus Gold just 
as long as he wants me to, for Gold is 





“MY ACTRESS WIFE” 


going to make a star of me, a Broadway 
star, and that’s more than you will ever 
be able to do if you live to be a thou- 
sand! Oh, I know! I didn’t care once, 
but I do now. And I’m going to stop 
only when I have arrived at the top of 
the ladder.” 

“You'll change your tune after 
you’ve gone blind looking fora five-dol- 
lar bill,” I scoffed. “That fellow’s got 
about as big a chance of starring you 
in a Broadway house as you’ve got the 
ability to be starred. You can’t come 
that sort of stuff over me.” 

I had made her angry; I could see 
this by the expression in her eyes, and 
the way she bit her under lip. But all 
she said was: “You're a large laugh, 
you are!” 

For three days we were prisoners 
there in the Continental Hotel, without 
even a penny between us to buy a news- 
paper with. The second day I had sent 
Gold another telegram, explaining the 
situation, and begging him to come to 
our assistance. The members of the 
company, most of them quartered in 
boarding-houses, were worse off even 
than Robin and myself, since they were 


constantly being threatened with arrest. 
Some of these people had pawned their 
overcoats; others had none to part 
with. As a last resource I took my 
watch, the gift of my father on my 


twenty-first birthday, and _ returned 
with ten dollars from the city Shylock. 

This money, and it looked to us like 
the wealth of the Indies just then, sort 
of eased the strain a bit, I was able to 
have some laundry done; Robin bought 
a New York dramatic weekly. But all 
the same it was very unpleasant at the 
hotel. They watched our trunks day 
and night to make sure we did not at- 
tempt to move them. 

“Tony,” said Robin once, “why don’t 
you write to. your high-and-mighty 
family for fifty dollars? You’re always 
kicking up such a fuss about who they 
are, and what they’ve got—ask ‘em to 
er you enough to get us out of 
this.” 

Of course I wouldn’t do anything of 
the kind and she knew it, but Robin 
liked to rap my folks once in a while. 
You see, since my marriage, three 


years before, I had never been home— 
for the very good reason that my fam- 
ily did not approve of my wife. We 
have managed to survive it, although — 
I can see at times that Robinette feels 
it more than she lets on; and especially 
on the road, among strangers, I become 
homesick and wonder how long I can 
stick it out. Frankly, I’ve often won- 
dered how my mother can maintain her 
stand, for I am the oldest son; but it 
has been made perfectly clear to me 
that I am welcome at home only if I 
come alone, and of course { shall never 
go without Robin. 

Once again, discussing an avenue of 
escape, Robinette said: “I suppose if 
you did write to your father he’d send 
you one ticket to Washington and his 
blessing—the devil take me, eh?” 

“You know in your heart I wouldn’t 
leave you,” I said. 

“H’m, you'd. be a fool if you 
wouldn’t,” laughed she. 

It was the next day, on my way to 
the post office, that I saw a bill-board 
which made me turn around and hurry 
back to tell Robinette as quickly as I 
could get there. For on Main Street was 
a huge three-sheet announcing the ap- 
pearance of Fleury Willett in Alice 
Neilsen’s old success, “The Fortune 
Teller.” When Robin and I had first 
started out in Francis Wilson’s com- ~ 
pany, Fleury had been in the chorus. 
Now she is a famous Broadway star; 
but then, six years ago, she was play- 
ing the cast-off successes of better 
known musical comedy actresses. 

When I broke the news to Robin she 
nodded her head’ emphatically and 
pointed a scornful forefinger at me. 

“So that’s why you wouldn't ask 
your father to get us out of this hole! 
Oh, I’m not blind. I know a thing or 
two, Tony, even if I wasn’t born a Ran- 
dolph. I remember. What you saw in 
her, goodness knows, but in the Wilson 
days you were always hanging around 
that woman. It was the talk of the com- 
pany.” 

“You know that’s not true,” I flung 
back at her. “Fleury was a good friend 
to you, Didn’t she offer you a part in 
this very show she’s now doing? I can’t 
for the life of me understand you.” 
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CATCHING HER BY THE WRISTS, I FORCED HER BACK | | ME 


BELL-BOY AND BADE HIM TAKE 9 
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| INTO THE ROOM... . THEN I TURNED TO THE AWED 
| ME TO MISS WILLETT'S PARLOR 
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“But I can read you like a book!” 
she shrilled. “Willett is in love with 
you. Mark me, when she learns of our 
position, that we are stranded, she'll 
offer to lend you money.” 

“Wouldn’t any pal do that?” I asked. 

“Not outside the covers of a novel— 
no!” 

“You’ve sure got a fine opinion of 
the human race,” I sneered. 

“Maybe. There are many things I 
must thank you for. Listen: if that 
woman comes to this hotel, and it’s like- 
ly she will, you’re not to speak to her.” 

I laughed out loud; I couldn’t help 
it—Robin’s speech was so melodra- 
matic. And I said: “I’m going to the 
station to meet her—she’ll be glad to 
know you’re here.” 

“If you dare!” was her parting shot. 

Had I been in love with Fleury Wil- 
lett, or if she were in love with me, it 
would have been a different thing; but 
we were perfectly innocent. There was 
no nonsense in the girl’s make-up; she 
didn’t belong to the spoony class of 
stage women, and I’d like to look at the 
man who would dare suggest an illicit 
love affair to her. We had been thrown 
together chiefly because, on that tour, 
Robin had refused to do anything but 
read cheap novels. This had left me 
pretty much to myself, and after a time, 
Fleury and I had formed the habit of 
playing poker together, always in the 
coach, within sight of everybody else. 

I don’t flatter myself that Robinette 
was jealous of Fleury because she was 
so in love with me herself. Not Robin 
Wood; I was never “crazy” about her; 
and I know she was never “wild” about 
me. Often I’ve wondered why she ever 
married me—it might have been that 
she thought I had money. And when I 
married her, I was twenty and I had 
known her twenty-four hours. It seemed 
to me a great thing to do—to get mar- 
ried—to an actress.. No, Robin was not 
so jealous as she was selfish. She didn’t 
care a snap of her fingers for me until 
she thought some one else did. Then 
she was ready to fight. It has been the 
same way with a divorce. Every time 
I have suggested one, she has gone into 
hysterics, and yet I know that it is the 
dream of her life to be free of me. 
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On Saturday morning there came a 
telegram from New York for Robin- 
ette, and after she had opened and read ~ 
it, she waved it high above her head, ~ 


singing happily to herself. I knew she © 


wanted me to ask about it, and while I — 
was pretty sure it was from Gold, and 
I wanted to know what he intended 
doing, I kept on with my game of soli- 
taire and refused to appear interested. 

She waited, a minute perhaps; then 
she said: 

“Marcus is coming to-night.” 

I kept on with the game. “Queen, 
king, jack, ten of— What did you say?” 

“Marcus is coming to-night. This is 
from him!” She held up the yellow 
sheet. “He says we are to do nothing 
until we hear from him. I know he has 
something important up his sleeve.” 

“The company’ll feel better satisfied 
if he comes with something in his pock- 
et,” said I. 

“Well, he’ll have that, too,” she threw 
back at me, with a nod of her head. 

“Thank God!” I ejaculated piously, 
and played the wrong card on the red. 

Robin came over and stood frowning 
at me from the foot of the bed; I had 
spread the cards on top of the gay red 
and white blanket. 

“T have never seen a fellow like you,’ 
who thinks he knows it all, who was 
really worth two-bits when it came to 
getting out of a scrape,” said she. 
“Here you are, a big, healthy brute, 
waiting for some other man to get you 
and your wife out of an unpleasant: sit- 
uation. Haven’t you got any back- 
bone?” 

Before I could answer her—and I 
had no intention of quarreling with 
her, for it made Robin far angrier if I 
wouldn’t—a knock sounded on the door 
and I rose and went to see who was 
there. 

It was a bell-boy with a card which 
he extended to me. 

“Miss Willett wants to know if she 
may see you,” said he. 

Robin heard the message and came 
rushing to the door. 

“Whom does she wish to see?” she 
demanded, and the boy drew back and 
looked at me with round, wondering 
eyes. 
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“Robin!” I warned. 

“Oh, all right with your ‘Robins!’ ” 
she cried, Then to the boy: “Go back 
and tell Miss Willett that Mrs. Webb 


I am proverbially slow to anger. Pos- 
sibly because of the indifference be- 
tween us, I have never bothered myself 
particularly about my wife or her 
friends. But I was angry then. I was 
hot all over. 

Catching her by the wrists, I forced 
her back into the room and closed the 
door upon her. Then I turned to the 
awed bell-boy and bade him take me to 
Miss Willett’s parlor, 

It was the same old Fleury who 
opened the door for me; and while she 
extended both hands, she glanced over 
my shoulder, and finally asked for 
Robinette. 

“She has a headache,” I lied, “but she 
says you are to have dinner with us to- 
night—all other engagements are off.” 

“I have no other engagements,” she 
replied, with a laugh. “Robin knows 
that. What are you doing? I was in- 
sane with delight when I heard you 
were here. Is there anything I can do 
for Robin—anything I can send her?” 

I shook my head. “She’s trying to go 
to sleep,” I told her. “Say, but you look 
fine and prosperous.” 

“Business is good,” she smiled, and 
I could see where her heart was. “Yes, 
I’ve made money, And you?” 

I guessed Robin wouldn’t want her 
to know the truth about our predica- 
ment, so I merely said we were laying 
off in Youngstown until Marcus Gold 
came on from New York, that night, 
with great news for the star. 

“He’s starring Robinette?” she said, 
frowning slightly. “Who is Gold, 
Tony ?” 

“A new one, but game,” I answered, 
with an assuring nod. “He’s got loads 
of faith in Robin’s future.” 

Perhaps she saw that I ‘didn’t talk 
freely with her upon the subject, for 
suddenly she began to tell me about 
herself and her season. She had been 
out ten weeks, ten weeks of one-night 
stands, and there were thirty weeks 
more of them staring her in the face. 
But she wasn’t troubled at the thought. 
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“I love it—I eat work up,” she ‘said, 
and her eyes sparkled, “And I’ve made 
some money for my managers—which, 
of course, wasn’t hard in my case, with 
the play I have and the prestige of Miss 
Neilsen’s name,” she added quickly. 
She looked at me and smiled. “I always 
knew I could do it, Tony; the others, 
all but you, set it down to a well-de- 
veloped case of swell head, but—I’m 
going hot after Broadway next year.” 

“Doing what?” I asked. 

She shook her head slowly from side 
to side. 

“T don’t know. But it will be in New 
York. This is all very well for experi- 
ence, but I don’t want to be tagged and 
labeled ‘road actress’ for the rest of my 
life. No, not for mine, thanks! These 
same people want to send me out in 
‘Dolly Varden’—promised me a new 
production, with a few split weeks 
thrown in to keep me quiet; but I 
turned it down—flat. Broadway for 
mine next season.” 

“You'll make good,” I said. It was 

hard to keep the admiration out of my 
voice. Here was a woman who went at 
it in the right spirit. “Yes, you ought to 
find a perfectly clear road from now 
on.” 
She took the hand I extended across 
the table and gave it a friendly little 
squeeze. “It’s the obstacles which make 
it all worth while, Tony,” said she, 

After that we sat and talked until the 
hands of the little traveling clock on 
her dresser pointed to five and I knew 
it was time for her to get ready for the 
theatre. Then, just when I was racking 
my brain for an excuse for Robin’s ab- 
sence from the dinner party, for of 
course wild horses couldn’t drag her 
there, a gay, double rap came upon the 
door and I heard my wife’s voice 
saying: 

“May we come in—please?” 

Fleury jumped up and running to 
the door, threw it wide. Outside in the 
hall stood Robinette and Marcus Gold. 

The women pecked at each other’s 
cheeks, and Gold was duly introduced 
to Fleury, after which he shook hands 
with me: he was always a great one 
for what he considered the little niceties 
of life. 
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Then Robin linked her arm in Fleury 
Willett’s and cried in her high, affected 
treble: 

“Now come along, folksies. This 
poor boy is starved! Aren’t you?”—to 
Gold, who changed color and looked 
ridiculous, “‘A table’s engaged for four. 
And he’s got something big up his 
sleeve, Tony, but he wont tell until he’s 
had his dinner. Will you, Marcus?” 

“Ye-es, I'll tell you now, Miss 
Wood,” he stammered, but she shut him 
up with a wave of her hand. 

At dinner, after making sure he 
might speak freely before Fleury, Gold 
unfolded his plans for “Dorothy Had- 
don’s ” future. 

“Yes, you'll keep that name yet a 
while,” he nodded to her. “Y’ know, it’s 
Broadway for yours, little girl, and 
when you're ready for the Big Alley I’m 
goin’ to bring you in on gum-shoes and 
let you burst in their midst like a 
rocket. 

Robin looked from me to Fleury and 
pouted like a spoiled child. 

“Oh, dear, how can anyone have such 
faith in poor little me!” she cried. 

“You’ve got to work—hard,” said 
Gold. “Can you play the piano?’ he 
added skeptically. 

Robin dimpled and nodded assent. 

“You'd better get your husband here 
to teach you French—German, too, 
wouldn’t hurt none,” he continued. 
“Then, there’s paintin’ on china—” 

“But what for? What are all these 
things for?” asked Robinette. 

“Oh-h! I’ve got a play in mind for 
you—but not yet, not yet awhile. What 
you're going to do now is to cut this 
touring and get down to work—to 
studyin’. I’ve been doin’ some thinkin’, 
and I b’lieve all this trouping wont do 
you one bit of good—not a speck! At 
first I thought it would be good training 
for you; but it’s just wasted time. I 
know a better way now.” 

Fleury and I waited breathlessly, and 
after a minute Robin asked: “Well, 
yes ; what is it?” 

He told her in one simple word: 
“Stock.” 

_ Robin looked from one to the other 
of us as if she wasn’t sure whether she 
should express joy or not at hearing 
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this; but Fleury clapped her palms 
softly together and said: - 

“Good! You’ve got the right idea.” 

A glance of perfect understanding 
passed between Fleury Willett and 
Marcus Gold then, and I couldn’t help 
thinking what those two might have 
done together, she the pupil, he the 
master. A second later, however, he 


. had turned to Robinette. 


“I’ve leased a small house in Jersey 
City, near enough for me to run over 
from New York every day, and yet far 
enough from Broadway for you to re- 
main there for the next hundred years 
without anybody bein’ the wiser,” he 
explained. “I’m goin’ to put you at the 
head of a stock company there; Webb 
will go too, o’ course, and you can en- 
gage any of the people you’ve got now 
if you want to. It'll mean work now, 
but the very best trainin’ you could get 
anywhere. When you’re ripe, in less’n 
two years, I’ll "star you on Broadway. 
Is it a go?” 

Robin opened wide her eyes. 

“You know it is, Marcus!” said she. 

“All right, Miss Wood.” He searched 
in his pocket and brought out two print- 
ed contracts. “There’s on’y one thing 
more to do, then. You’ve got to sign up 
with me for the next ten years. Oither- 
wise—I don’t want you.” 

As she seemed to hesitate, I, seeing 
the justice of his demand, nodded that 
it was all perfectly right and proper. 
And Fleury added: 

“That’s fair enough, my dear.” 

Out of sheer contrariness Robin 
whined: “I don’t see why. Five years, 
now—” 

“Ten!” he cried decisively. “Ten or 
nothing! D’ye think, after me working 
with vou for years and years until you 
are something, until you’re worth real 
money, d’ye think then I’m going to 
let some other fella walk in and take you 
away from me and reap the harvest I’ve 
sown? I am not! No skippin’ to another 
manager then. When the pay-dirt’s 
found, it belongs to me!” 

Then Robinette, to our astonishment, 
reached out and picked up the contract 
and tucked it away in the bosom of her 
frock. 


“J—must think this over,” she said, 
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rising from the table. “Mr. Gold, I will 
let you know—later.” 

_ For a mument none of us three spoke. 
My wife had swept from the room with 
the air of a tragedy queen. Then Fleury 
Willett glanced at the clock and found 
it was time for her to depart for the 
theatre; and Gold, rising with her, 
asked if he might witness her perform- 
ance from the front of the house. 

After they had gone off together, I 
sat down in the lobby and smoked a 
cigar and waited. I knew Robin would 
send a messenger for either Gold or me 
directly she thought Fleury had gone 
out. And when she did, I would go. 

At eight o’clock exactly, a bell-boy 
came lounging through the dining-room 
door, rolling his head from side to side, 
and I guessed at once his errand, 

“Mr. Gold?” he asked, when I had 
called him over. 

“No. Iam Mr. Webb.” 

“She wants— 

“It’s all right.” I slipped him a quar- 
ter, a tip I could ill afford, since the 
ten-spot from my watch was disappear- 
ing with magic wings. “I'll go up; I’m 
Mr. Webb,” I said. 

Robin had heard my footsteps in the 
hall, and when I turned the knob she 
was standing very still in the center of 
the room, 

“I didn’t send. for you,” 
when she saw who it was. 

‘“No, you didn’t,” I replied. “But I 
thought you ought to be told. I am go- 
ing away to-night with ‘The Fortune 
Teller’ Company.” 

“With Fleury Willett!” she cried. 

“Have it your way if you like,” I 
shrugged. “The truth is, Robin, I can 
stand.this life no longer. I think you 
have shown pretty plainly that I am not 
necessary to your future. You can get 
along very nicely now without me, 
thanks to Gold. So I am going away 
and leave you free to do what you like. 
I need money at once, and Fleury has 
offered me a part in her show, so I am 
leaving with the company to-night for 
Canton.” 

“Ts that final?” she asked, almost in 
a whisper. 

I spread my hands and said nothing. 

“Because I have signed—the con- 


she said, 


tract,” she continued. “You See, I didure 


know, Tony, and I had to think it over. . 


I’m not terribly clever—am I ?—like you 
are. Do you think I have acted wisely — 
to sign it?” 

“We all said so downstairs.” 

“I wanted to talk it over with you—_ 
alone,” she pouted. 

“No, you didn’t,” I said then. “You 
wanted to be rude to Fleury Willett _ 
and you were, You wanted to be ugly 
and you were. You’re jealous—no, not 
of me—God knows I don’t mean that! 
Anyway, I’m sick of the whole lay-out, 
and I’m going before it’s too late. We'll 
both get along somehow or other. I 
guess at least you’re fixed pretty soft 
if you do what Gold tells you to do. But 
tears wont move him. It’s business, not 
sentiment, with that fellow.” 

She took hold of my coat-sleeve. 
“Where is he?” she asked. “I want to 
give him the contract, Tony.” 

“He’s gone to the theatre to see Miss 
Willett play,” I answered, and had the 
small satisfaction of hearing her choke 
back a sob. In spite of myself this 
touched me. “You know, there’s not 


much to do in a burg like this; and you © 


had gone away in a huff. He had to 
find something or else try suicide. 
Robinette—” 

“I wish I was dead!” she muttered. 
“If you go with her, I—I don’t care 
what becomes of me!” 

There is a passage in one of Steven- 
son’s essays which has always appealed 
to me. Its conclusion is something like 
this: Once you are married, there is 
nothing left to you to do, not even sui- 
cide, but to be good. 

“Well,” I said. 

She’ saw that I was weakening, and 
she laughed loudly and tnrust the con- 
tract up in my face. 

“See? I'll be a famous Broacway star 


a 


when she is still blazing the trail — 


through the country God forgot: You 
stick to Little Me and you'll wear dia- 
monds.” 

I said nothing; there was nothing to 
say. And presently she came over and 
held down her face, and I kissed her. 

“I hope Goldie’ll blow himself to the 
tune of a Pullman when we go back to 
New York in the morning,” said she, 
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A “Different” Story 


an 


Understudy 


*“BARONY’S UNDER.- 
STUDY” gets her chance (as 
they always do in stories) but — 


By W. CAREY 


“ey [HE girl hung up the receiver 
T with a calmness which sur- 
prised even herself, and cross- 


ing to the window, stood looking down 

into the clumsy bustle of a small town’s 
main thoroughfare on Saturday .after- 
noon. . 

In her heart of hearts she knew that 
she never truly had believed it would 
come to her; she had dreamed of such 
things, and in her waking hours had 
laughed at them again—the chance to 
show them all, the doubters, that she 
could act would never be hers; such 
wonderful opportunities occurred only 
between the covers of a popular novel. 

And then, just when her life seemed 
as colorless as the little Ohio town in 
which the company had arrived too late 
for the usual week-end matinée, Rosen, 
the traveling manager, had called her to 
the telephone and told her she must 
play the lead that night, 

“Miss Barony is ill,” he said; “but 
don’t worry—Fairmount wont know 
the difference.” 

Standing there at the window, Col- 
ette Thorn reflected that it was very 
like Alice Barony to be taken ill in 
some one-night stand like Fairmount 
“that wouldn’t know the difference.” 
It was whispered about in the com- 
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pany that Barony had never yet given 
an understudy a chance to play her 
role in any one of her many starring 
vehicles. When they knew, everyone 
would gasp and straightway cry: “Yes, 
in Fairmount!’ With Miss Barony, in- 
disposition became a matter of environ- 
ment. 

Colette must have stood at the window 
gazing down in the stupid street for 
quite an hour before a sharp double 
knock on the door made her half turn 
round and call: ““Yes—come in!” 

It was Barton Oliver—she knew it 
must be, even before the young man en- 
tered the room and she caught a 
glimpse of his flushed, excited face. 

“Colette,” he cried, rushing up to 
her. “it’s come at last—your chance!” 

“Close the door—Rosen just told me 
over the ’phone,” she returned quietly. 
“Is Barony ill?” 

“Yes, They’ve taken her on a special 
to-Zanesville. It is her heart, you know. 
Oh, girlie, you'll get your chance to 
show ’em all just as I’ve always said 
you would. Remember ?” 

She nodded her pretty brown head 
slowly. 

“Yes, in Fairmount—a hundred miles 
from any place that counts or knows,” 
said she. 
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“Still it is better than nothing—” 

“T don’t know that it is, Bart. A slice 
of bread and a cup of water only makes 
the starving man a little hungrier, if 
possible. Don’t you see? Now that I’m 
to play the part in an obscure Ohio town 
I know I shall never rest, day or night, 
until I’ve had a chance at the same part 
iz. some place that really counts. And, 
of course, Barony will return as soon 
as we strike the big cities.” 

“Miss Barony is seriously ill,” he re- 
minded her; “it is her heart.” 

Colette Thorn walked to the window 
and stood there frowning. Over her 
shoulder she said: “I always heard 
Paul Ker had that.” 

He looked at her with an odd little 
smile twisting his boyish mouth. He 
was very young, younger even than 
Colette, who was twenty-five, and he 
said, half pleadingly: “Never mind that 
now—she’s a sick woman.” 

“Wait until we’re routed over the 
big city time, Bart,” smiled the girl. “I 
fancy she’ll ‘come to’ pretty quick then 
—they all do!” 

“You're such a pessimist, little girl,” 
he muttered, bending low over his se- 
lection of a cigarette. 

“Barton,” she asked, “wouldn’t you 

be, if the shoe was on your foot? Here 
am I, five years in the profession, four 
years of understudying, and never once 
have I had the chance to play a leading 
part in any town Columbus would 
have deigned to discover. It is hard— 
just how hard you'll never know be- 
‘cause you’re a man, Barton. I have 
seen them come to the theatre on 
crutches, and then limp through the 
part. ‘The star didn’t wish to disap- 
point her audience,’ says the press the 
next morning, and it rants of her ‘won- 
derful endurance.’ Doesn’t that make 
you scream? Endurance nothing! It was 
obstinacy flavored with fear. And it 
wasn’t the dear public the star was 
thinking of when she hobbled on—it 
was the understudy—me! Suppose she 
played the part and happened to make 
a hit! Can you imagine a greater trag- 
edy—for the star? Boy, I know—I 
know!” 

He came over and stood facing her, 
and Colette thought he would have 


slipped his arm around her had he 
dared. Only she had somehow always 
managed to keep him just that far off. 
He was very young, merely a boy, and 
this was his first season on the road. 

“Don’t grow bitter—it’s the ear-mark 
of old age,” he told her with an earnest- 
ness that held much charm. “It has 
come right, too, you know.” 

“If Barony would walk in five min- 
utes before ringing-up time I’d not 
move an eyelash,” she declared, smiling 
back at him. “Oh, yes; they’ve done it 
before.” 

She sent him away then, first refus- 
ing his plea to be allowed to dine with 
her—they always said “dine” although 
it was supper really in these small 
towns of the Middle West. But the art 
of pretending is ever with them, these 
children of Thespis, even to the secret 
recesses of their own hearts. 

She dressed slowly and went down in 
the dining-room, where she sat alone at 
one of the tables at the far end of the 
room, Without being able to see Barton 
Oliver, she knew he was watching her 
from his place between the leading man 
and the heavy and she wished he was 
sitting there across from her, chatting 
in his amusing way, giving much and 
expecting nothing, But she knew it only 
gave food for idle gossip to have him 
always in attendance upon her, and 
while she was woman enough to enjoy 
the many little courtesies he extended, 
she realized that she must put a stop 
to them or suffer the consequences, 
Colette was not in love with young 
Oliver, she once said when _ hard 
pressed ; he was in love with her. 

The ingénue stopped her in the lobby 
as she was passing out of the hotel on 
her way to the theatre. The ingénue was 
petite and blonde and she wore make-up 
on the street, and she cooed her words 
where most folk just speak them. 

“TI. know who is the happiest girl in 
all the world to-night,” she greeted Co- 
lette. 

“I suppose you mean myself,” the un- 
derstudy returned with a smile. She 
couldn’t tolerate the ingénue even for 
a fourth hand at bridge on an all-day 
jump. “No, honesty compels me to con- 
fess that I am not overjoyed at the 
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prospect of playing Hilda Wrenne—in 
Fairmount.” 

“Poor dear,” cooed Miss Adair; “but 
you could hardly expect Barony to fall 
ill in any real burg.” 

“No—not even to accommodate me,” 
said Colette. 

“Tt must be quite a relief to your 
nerves,” insisted the ingénue. 

Colette pushed open the door and 
stepped out in the street. 

“Never knew I had ’em,” she called 
back. 

“That’s good,” nodded the other 
sweetly, “for Max Morro is to be in 
front to-night. Coming all the way from 
New York to look the show over with 
a view to placing it in one of his Broad- 
way houses. Of course, when he started 
from the big town he didn’t know of 
the Barony’s heart trouble. By the way, 
is it true that Mrs. Ker is going to 
mame the Barony in her suit for di- 
vorce, dearie?” 

“T’m sure I know absolutely nothing 
about such matters,” answered Colette 
shortly, and walked rapidly away in the 
crowd. 

By the time she arrived at the the- 
atre her heart was thumping so madly 
she.couldn’t speak when she fairly fell 
into Oliver’s arms, just inside of the 
Stage door. 

“Colette!” he cried. “Why, you’re as 
white as a sheet. Not nervous—” 

She caught the boy by the wrists and 
shook him impatiently. 

“Tell me, or if you don’t know, then 
find out at once—will Morro be in the 
house to-night ?” 

“Morro!” he repeated dully. 

“Yes—Max Morro. They say he is 
coming on from New York to look the 
play over. He doesn’t know of Barony’s 
illness. Can it be true ?—can it, Bart?” 

He led her down a darkened corridor 
to a small dressing-room off the stage, 
the only one on the ground floor, it 
was. 

“Miss Barony’s maid is there—she’ll 
do for you,” he said. “Never mind !— 
I'll go find out about Morro. Did Doris 
Adair tell you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well,’—he smiled—‘“she generally 
knows what’s what in this company.” 
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Alice Barony’s maid was laying ow 
the dresses for Colette to wear wh 
the understudy entered the room wit! 
a little nod. 

“They'll have to be taken in a bi 
miss,” the woman said. ; 

Colette went over to the wardrobe ~ 
and examined one of the gowns crit- 7 
ically. It was very handsome, an odd * 
shade of pink with much lace and bands 7 
of crystals, and it was marked with the 7 
name “Frances.” There was no disput- 7 
ing the fact that Barony dressed her 
parts tegardless of the cost. The | 
clothes spread out for Colette Thorn to | 
wear as Hilda Wrenne were magnifi- 7 
cent. Yet the understudy frowned and | 
shook her pretty brown head as she | 
turned them over, piece by piece. ;. 

“Felice,” she said at length, “you can | 


put them away again—I shall not use @ 


any of them. I’m going to wear some of | 
my own wardrobe.” a 
The maid looked her astonishment. 
“But, Miss Thorn, you are welcome | 
“es them, you know,” she reminded = 
er. 
“T know that,” Colette answered. =| 
“But—you see I am totally unlike Miss 4 


Barony—not only in figure and height, 7 


but in face. Some things of my own 4 


will suit me much better. I will explain 7 


to Miss Barony when I see her again,” 

Then she sent the woman away to | 
get somebody to bring her her own = 
trunk, and sat down before the mirror ~ 
to make up. & 

She remembered how, when Alice © 
Barony opened her season in “Mrs. ~ 


Wrenne,” it was looked upon as thesure- - 4 


fire hit of the vear. In the first place 
it was a Paul Ker problem drama, and 
since Ker had been writing plays for 
Miss Barony for six years now, it was 
pretty generally accepted that he knew 
just what she could do and just what 
she couldia’t. So in high spirits the com- 
pany scampered off to New Haven for 
the premiére. Then, instead of coming 
into New York, Barony struck West, 


where she was a big favorite, and a = 
cormedy was shown at the theatre set | 


aside for the Ker drama. a 
Along Broadway it was whispered ~ 


that “Mrs. Wrenne” had fallen down ~ 


in the worst possible way. For the first q 
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time in theatrical history Paul Ker had 
given Alice Barony a failure. Then her 
managers washed their hands of the 
whole thing. They wanted her to ap- 
pear in another piece and shelve the 
Ker play. Miss Barony refused, and 
they left her the choice of closing or of 
considering her contracts canceled then 
and there as an A. & B. star. To her 
lasting credit be it said ‘she accepted 
the latter course, and straightway Max 
Morro stepped in and asked to be al- 
lowed to take the reins of management 
in his own hands. 

Morro, Colette held, was an excep- 
tionally clever man. She believed he 
would never have taken over the attrac- 
tion unless he had great faith in it as 
a Broadway success. He was too 
shrewd a fellow to be caught with 
names. That Ker wrote it and that Bar- 
ony played “Mrs. Wrenne” counted for 
little or nothing with Max Morro. 

When Oliver knocked on the ‘door of 
her dressing-room Colette was all ready 
to go on for the first act. The young 
man, however, seeing her quietly sitting 
there before the mirror, uttered a sharp 
exclarnation of fear. 

“Colette!” he cried. “Why, they’re 
calling overture and you’re not dressed. 
Felice—” 

“Never mind,” said the understudy, 
waving off the maid. “Is Morro here ?— 
quick !—is he?” 

“Yes. He just came and of course he 
didn’t know about Miss Barony,” 
Oliver told her. “But—aren’t you going 
to get into your clothes—?” 

She was white beneath her make-up 
but she smiled as she returned: “I’m 
all dressed for the first act, Bart.” 

He pointed to the simple white frock 
she wore—almost girlish, it was, and 
with blue buttons where Barony had 
lace and crystal ornaments. 

“Miss Barony never wore—that,” he 
cried. 

“Miss Barony never reached Broad- 
way with the play. either,” said Colette. 

“I—I don’t understand,” he. half 
whispered. 

“You will—when vou see me play 
Hilda Wrenne to-night,” the girl told 
him. “Jt will be a new Hilda, I promise 
you, Barton.” 
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“Colette—don’t do anything rash,” 
he begged. 

“Ah, I have waited four years for to- 
night,” came her reply. 

Just what she hoped for, Colette 
Thorn wasn’t quite sure herself, and 
certainly none of the company had great 
faith in the play from the time A. &. B. 
had cast off, leaving Miss Barony in 
sole pdssession. It must indeed be 
worthless .if that firm of managers could 
see no future for it. Old A. could scent 
a success clean across the Atlantic! 

With the others, Colette had little 
hope of “Mrs. Wrenne” ever reachin 
Broadway, but she believed in herself, 
in her natural gift for acting, in her 
judgment of characterization and in her 
woman’s instinct for the fitness of lines 
and situations. Passionately and firmly 
she believed in herself, and to-night her 
rewatd for long years of waiting the 
four lean years in her five and twenty, 
must come to her—it must! . 

It lacked a few minutes to the time 
for her cue when she came upon the 
stage. Rosen was there with Max 
Morro—she knew him by the pictures 
she had seen labeled with his name. 
There was a hurried introduction and 
the great manager shook hands with 
her without even stopping to turn from 
the stage to see what she looked like. 
But Rosen noticed the white frock and 
the blue ribbons and muttered under 
his breath at the understudy. 

“Miss Barony’s clothes are entirely 
too large for me,” said Colette. She 
spoke indifferently, for she knew it was 
too late now for him to ask her to 
change them. 

“You look Ike a fool ingénue in that 
get-up,” growled Rosen. “This Hilda 
was— wasn’t that, you know,” he added. 

“I know,” nodded Colette. 

Then her cue was spoken and she left 
them without another word. 

““Of course, it doesn’t matter so much 
here—in Fairmount,” Rosen explained 
to the great Morro with a short laugh. 

From her first entrance Colette read 
the part as it had never been read be- 
fore, and her very finesse seemed to put 
new blood into the veins of Paul Ker’s 
heroine. But the others, who had never 
seen it played that way until to-night, 
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_ kept sige 3 “Barony never did 
that—nor said that, that ay until the 
understudy began to wonder if they 
were doing it to torment her. This was 
scarcely fair to the company as a whole, 
but Colette glanced at Doris Adair and 
Was pretty sure of her meaning. There 
had never been any love lost between 
them. 

So she ignored them all, their warn- 
ings and their suggestions, the good 
and the bad together, and continued to 
play Hilda in her own way. Her con- 
ception of the part had been with her 
for a long time, almost from the first 
night she had watched Alice Barony 
from the wings of the New Haven the- 
atre. The part was that of a woman 
whose past extended clear into her fu- 
ture. Mrs. Wrenne was one of life’s hu- 
man derelicts, a creature who livec by 
her wits and by cards, with a bijou villa 
at Cannes. Alice Barony, a tall, heavy 
blonde, had played the role along broad, 
melodramatic lines; even the big scene 
in the third act with its real pathos had 
never quite “got over” in her hands. 

“You see,’ Colette had observed 
“it’s not by 


once to Barton Oliver, 
Sardou at all. There are no soliloquies, 
although she’s always reading them 
into the text. She plays it as they do 
Fedora in the stock houses.” 

Colette had her own idea of the part. 


She gave them a pretty, well-bred girl 
in a white muslin frock -where Alice 
Barony had dressed Hilda in real Paris 
creations and looked and acted like a 
thoroughly sophisticated woman of the 
world. If’she only knew, and perhaps 
she did, Colette’s simple little dress did 
‘wonders toward creating sympathy for 
Hilda Wrenne. Most women can for- 
give their sisters anything quicker than 
handsome clothes, That night for the 
first time in the history of the piece the 
big scene in the third act went over 
without a giggle from the audience, and 
then it was that the company accepted 
Colette Thorn’s right to recognition. 
At the final curtain they gathered 
around the understudy and began to 
tell her just how fine she was. Before, 
she had been unsuited to the part; now 
it was Barony who was not the type. 
For had not the great Morro nodded 


his approval and shaken the hand of ” 
Colette? 

“Ah, I always said it was in you, my 
dear,” wagged the character woman, © 
and Miss Adair drew her arm through © 
Colette’s and begged her to come to 
supper later on with “me and Mr. Ro- — 
sen—he’s crazy about you!” 

When she was through with them 
ail, had shaken off the character woman 
and refused the ingénue’s invitation, ~ 
Colette called to Barton Oliver and 
hurried away. 

“Well,” she said, turning to him 
when they were alone outside her dress- 
ing-room door, “what do you think of 
Colette Thorn ?” 

“You have done what Miss Barony, 
star though she is, could never do—you 
have made ‘Mrs. Wrenne’ a go,” he re- 
plied. 

“Thank you, my lord,” cried she, and 
she made him a sweeping courtesy. 

‘After a brief silence he added: 

“Morro is going to take the play into 
New York at once—in a week’s time. 
I got it direct from Rosen.” 

The girl crouched back against the 
door frame. All at once the mocking 
smile died away and her face was 
white, white and afraid. 

“Ts that—the truth?” she asked. 

“Yes. Even the house has been se- 
lected—the new Centaur.” 

“Go ask Rosen if I may speak. to 
him—to-night—at once, Bart!” 

“Now, Colette—” he put her off 


with, 


“Go!” she cried, stamping her foot. 
“Do you think I have waited for four 
years for to-night and now, when it has 
come, I am left in this uncertainty for 
nothing? No! They have told me noth- 
ing because they are planning to give 
Hilda to another actress! If they dare! 
I have made the play a possibility—I! 
Barony couldn’t do it. If they dare, 
Barton!” 

The boy hushed and soothed her as 
a young mother does her child, a little 
clumsily, for it was new to him, but 
with a great tenderness there was no 
mistaking. After a while she began to 
cry, and then he kissed her, on the 
forehead. 

“T asked Rosen about you as soon as 
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I saw that the tide had turned in the 
play’s favor,” he explained. “And he 
‘said it rested entirely with Miss Bar- 
ony. Max Morro liked your work im- 
mensely, but of course he thought you 
were only copying the star.” 

“Rosen should have told him I was 

original—” she flashed. 
“But he didn’t. You know Sam 
Rosen—he wants to stand in—with 
everybody. He said nothing to Morro 
about you because Miss Barony may 
return—” 

“She'll return all right when she 
hears of the Broadway premiere!” cried 
Colette. : 

“Don’t be unfair, dear,” said the boy. 
“Miss Barony is ill—she’s suffering 
with heart disease.’ 

“She'll get over it pretty quick 
now—the minute she gets Felice’s tele- 
gram—oh, that woman’s been hanging 
round and she’s heard. Barton, if she 
doesn’t come back in time, will Morro 
let me play Hilda in New York?” 

“I—I think that is what he told 
Rosen.” 

“If Barony is still sick on the open- 
ing night?” 

“Yes. You see, it is only fair—to her 

—to give her the preference over you. 
And it is only good managership, too. 
Alice Barony is a ‘card’ in the theatric- 
al world. Your name is unknown. And 
you know she clung to the piece long 
after everybody else had lost faith.” 
_. “Oh, that! Well, that wasn’t because 
she believed in the play, you silly,” 
laughed Colette; “it was because she 
was in love with the playwright.” 

He was silent a moment then, as he 
always was whenever she spoke of such 
things. The other members of the com- 
pany, women and men alike, used to 
laugh at Oliver and call him old-fash- 
ioned for this very reason; he had not 
yet learned how to speak slightingly of 
a woman, , 

“Little girl,” he said at last, “I wish 
I could do something to help you.” 

“Well—Barony shall never play Hil- 
da Wrenne in New York,” nodded Co- 
lette. 

He gave her a long, searching look. 

“You wouldn’t do anything foolish?” 
he said. 


“M’m, no!” 

“That’s a good girl. But what did 
you mean, Colette?” 

“Just what I said,” she returned. “I 
play Hilda on Broadway.” 


He took her cold, limp hand and 


pressed it between his own warm 
palms, but she exclaimed pettishly and 
turned away. 

“Don’t,” she said sharply. “I am in 
no mood for that to-night.” She opened 


’ the door and stood framed around with 


a bright light from the gas jet. “I can 
think of nothing but that woman, Bar- 
ton. If she comes back now—if she 
dares to come back now—” 

“Colette,” he cried aghast, “you 
aor have—anything happen to 

er!” 

“Why not?” laughed back the under- 
study. “This is a world of self, boy. 
For four years now I’ve been living ~ 
for this night, and I’m going to keep 
on living. It is somebody else’s turn 
to—to know the depths. I’m going to 
play!” 

With a short, mirthless laugh she 
pushed away from him, fighting to be 
free, and slipping into the dressing- 
room, closed and locked the door. 

Alone, the girl bowed her pretty 
brown head in her arms, and rocked 
her body back and forth in a perfect 
paroxysm of silent agony. 

“She'll come back,” she kept repeat- 
ing in a low, monotonous voice. “I 
know she’ll come back now—she’s 
bound to!” 


II 


Alice Barony didn’t return. She was 
still in the Zanesville hospital when the 
“Hilda Wrenne” company started east 
to New York on Wednesday morning. 
The opening had been set for Satur- 
day night so as not to interfere with 
several others of the week. 

As far as she knew, Colette Thorn 
was to play the title part in the latest 
Ker drama. Nothing had been said and 
she had asked no questions, hoping 
against hope, and fearing to hear the 
worst. With something of the same kind 
of tact, Rosen had nothing to say about 
the management’s plans for the leading 





. Hpéle, and it was ccnesatly accepted that 
_ Colette was to do Hilda unless— 
They never got any further than that 

_ when speaking of the choice of leading 
women. Everything was Colette unless. 
The character woman predicted great 
things for the girl wnless— And Doris 
Adair was sure that Colette would see 
her name go up in electrics outside of 
the Centaur within a week unless— 
Then, as the days went by and no word 
Was received from Alice Barony, the 
company forgot to put the proviso at 
the end of each extravagant prediction 
and came right out with their opinions, 
telling all who cared to listen what a 
“find” Max Morro had in clever Colette 
Thorn. There seemed no doubt in any 
mind now but that she was to have the 
honor of creating Hilda Wrenne on 
Broadway. 

Gradually the girl began really to be- 
lieve it herself. At first she had been 
frankly skeptical; now it seemed as if 
there had never once been a doubt as 
to the final outcome. Then on Friday 
morning her trunks were moved into 
the one dressing-room on the stage 


level. Surely Colette Thorn’s star was 
in the ascendant. 

Saturday night she was at the the- 
atre by six o'clock, sitting in the pretty 
pink and white star dressing-room and 
reading the bushels of telegrams from 
persons known and strangers to her, 


wishing her success. The room was 
filled with flowers too; Oliver had sent 
her orchids—he could ill afford them— 
and the company had given her a set 
piece five feet high which was on view 
in the lobby. 

She had just commenced to rub the 
cold cream into her cheeks with the tips 
of her fingers when there came a short, 
quick rap-on the door. In answer to 
her: “Come!” Rosen entered, holding 
downward in his hand two telegrams. 

“Miss Thorn,” he said haltingly, 
“can’t you—guess— ?” 

The girl moistened her lips. 

“Barony—” she began, and he nod- 
ded, quickly, as if relieved to have it 
over with. 

“She will be here in half an hour,” 
he added, holding out to her one of the 
sheets of yellow paper. 


With an effort the girl recovered her- 
self, and she turned back to the mir- 
ror, carefully inspecting her face. 
“Nonsense ; it’s too late now for Bar- 
ony,” she cried. 

Rosen shook his head and gave her 
the second telegram. 

“You see,” he explained, “Paul Ker 
is coming ‘from Washington- on the 
Limited and expects to arrive here in 
time for the first act. He says that no 
one but Alice Barony is to play Hilda. 
He will stop the performance—and he 
can—Mr. Morro has just called his 
lawyers on the ’phone.” 

“That’s all right,’ said Colette, 
giving him back the message. “J am 
going to play Mrs. Wrenne to-night, 
Mr. Rosen, Ask Mr. Oliver to come to 
me, please.” 

He went gladly enough, for somehow 
he didn’t fancy her odd little smile or 
her cold, calm words. He was thankful 
he wasn’t Barony, that was all, he told 
himself. Thorn was a cool one and a 
bad one to vex. So, instead of calling 
Barton Oliver, he took himself off to 
his private office and locked the door, 
denying himself to all comers. 

Colette dressed slowly. Once she 
wondered why Oliver hadn’t come to 
learn her pleasure, but. she kept on 
dressing—donning the white muslin, 
tying the blue ribbons, rearranging her 
hair in little curls on her neck. It was 
neatly seven o’clock when Barton came 
rushing in. 

“Little girl,” he gasped, “—my God, 
I don’t know how to tell you—but— 
Miss Barony is here!” 

Colette turned slowly around and 
faced him. 

“Where ?” asked she. 

“Upstairs. They told her this room 
was occupied and so she went up to 
a room on the second tier. Felice is 
with her.” 

“Does she know that I’m to play—?” 

“Miss Adair told her—” 

“What did she say?” 

“That unless she played Hilda 
Wrenne there would be no perform- 
ance,” Oliver cried. “She has a letter 
from Ker, the author, to that effect— 
she alone is to create the lead in New 
York. Collie, this is cruel!” 
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The girl jumped up from her dresser 
and began to pace the length of the 
tiny bandbox room. It seemed as if 
only then did she fully realize what 
Alice Barony’s sudden appearance 
might mean to her. 

“Bart,” she cried passionately, “I 
must play to-night—I must, I tell you. 
I think my reason depends on it. I— 
I couldn’t stand it otherwise now—at 
the very rise of the curtain. After all 
these days—the woman’s mad—insane! 
Cruel, you say?—it’s—infamous! I—I 
will kill her first, Barton!’ 

“Perhaps if you’d go and tell her— 
explain—” he suggested feebly, but she 
shook her head. 

“What would she care?” she de- 
manded scornfully. “Don’t you think 
she knows? She got up out of a sick 
bed to oust me—I know!” 

At that moment the house telephone 
on her dressing-table buzzed in a half- 
hearted sort of way, and Oliver crossed 
the room and picked up the receiver. 

“It’s Rosen—he wishes to speak to 
you,” said the boy, after a second. 

Colette sat down in the pretty white 
enamel chair and waited to hear what 
the reanager had to say to her. There 
was a i00k in her eyes Oliver had never 
seen there before and her voice was 
not quite steady when she spoke. 

“Mrs. Ker,” young Barton heard her 
repeat. “At the Flower. I see. Will you 
hold the curtain until eight-thirty or be 
all ready to ring up a quarter-past, just 
as I say, on the minute? Thank you!” 

And she hung up the receiver and 
turned to the boy with a gleam of cun- 
ning in her beautiful eyes. 

“Listen,” she said in a low, -rapid 
voice. “Morro has just received a mes- 
sage—yes, it was Rosen talking for 
Morro!—he has just received a mes- 
sage from Paul Ker’s valet. The Limit- 
ed is wrecked outside of Newark and 
Mrs. Ker is dead.” 

“Yes. But what has that got to do 
with you and Barony?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Well, Ker wont he here now, of 
course. Rosen tells me that Morro is 
willing to risk it with me playing 
Hilda.” 

“And Miss Barony—?” 


“He wants to lock her in her room.” 


Oliver shook his head. “It would 


never do,” he declared. 

“Of course not,” she flashed con- 
temptuously. “That isn’t my idea at all! 
Will you do something for me, Bart?” 

“Collie! I'd do anything for you, 
dear !” = 

“You mean it, boy?” 

“Try me,” was his answer. 

Then she stooped and kissed him full 
on the lips with her red, ripe mouth, 

“Here’s my idea,” she told him in 
almost a whisper. “You are to go to 
Barony’s dressing-room—say you are 
glad she has recovered—anything! 
Then, before you go, ask her if she has 
heard of the wrecking of the Limited 
at Newark, and add—don’t give her a 
chance to answer !—add that you have 
just heard that. Paul Ker is among 
those who were killed—” 

“Tt was Mrs. Ker, wasn’t it?” he 
asked. 

“It was. But you are to say Mr. Ker,” 
she told him significantly. 

He looked at her; she stared back, 
smiling cruelly. And Barton Oliver 
covered his face with his hands to shut 
out the smile. 

“Colette—I can’t,” he muttered. 

“Why?” asked she in a hard, cold 
voice. 

“Because—you know. People say— 
that she and Ker are—in love with one 
another,” he. half whispered. “Miss 
Barony is just out of a sick bed. If she 
does care for Ker, if it is true what folk 
say, and I tell her that—! Colette, you 
knox! It was her heart—you know!” 

“Well, what of it?” said the girl dog- 
gedly. 

He caught her by the sleeve and 
drew her to him. 

“It might—a sudden shock of that 
kind—. You wouldn’t want me to kill 
her, Colette!” 

“As well her as me,” cried the under- 


study in a torrent of passion. “If she 


plays to-night it will kill me. Oh, per- 
haps not my body, but my soul—it will 
kill my soul, Bart! It will be the end of 
me if Barony plays Hilda Wrenne to- 
night.” 

He sank down in a chair covering his 
face. “I—can’t,” he said. 
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“But you said—!” she mocked him 
with. “Oho, where are your fine words 
now? ‘I’d do anything for you, dear.’ ” 
She moved over to the door and flung 
it wide. “Go!” she said in a voice of 
command. 

“IT can’t do murder,” he whimpered, 
crouching from her, “Colette, I can’t. 
Aren’t you afraid? There is a Here- 
after, you know—” 

She pointed to the open door. 

“Run, send Richie Sinclair to me,” 
* she told him. ““You go to your room. 
Just tell Mr. Sinclair I want him— 
here.” 

Then Oliver got up slowly and there 
Was rage in his eyes where before there 
had been only fear. Richard Sinclair 
was the juvenile. He had once been 
desperately in love with Colette Thorn. 
This the boy knew—it was company 
gossip. 

“Tl go,” he said. “Better I go than 
he. Colette, how have you the heart?” 

Throwing back her head she began 
to laugh, pointing a derisive finger at 
the trembling boy. That it was wholly 
hysteria he didn’t know or guess, and it 
cut him to the quick. Tingling with 
shamie, head down, he rushed from the 
pretty, pink and white room, and Colette 
banged to the door, falling in a little 
heap against it. 

At eight o’clock they found her there 
and a doctor was called in to revive her, 
When she came to, Morro and Rosen 
and half the company were crowded 
around her, but when she looked for 
Barton Oliver he was not among them. 

“That’s a good girl—ihere!” said 
Rosen, with a sigh of relief. “Come 
now ; you’re to play Hilda Wrenne after 
all, you know.” 

“And—Barony?” she said, between 
clenched teeth. 

“Has gone to the Flower Hospital— 
see, she sent you these lilies!” 


III 


Her success that night still is told in 
Stageland to cheer the hearts of the 
discouraged understudies who grow old 
and broken and weary in body and 
soul just waiting-for that chance to 
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show a skeptical world what they can’ 
do when the crucial moment of oppor-% 
tunity arrives. 4 

For with one accord the papers Sun- 7 
day morning hailed Colette Thorn as 
quite the most promising young actress ~ 
on Broadway at that moment. And Mor- ] 
ro, further to prove his shrewdness, % 
signed her up then and there for a long % 
term of years. To-day she is a star. : 

But that. wonderful night when they | 
all had come and heaped their offerings 7 
at her feet and gone away again, some 7 
envious, others afraid, none of them ™ 
genuinely glad, Colette looked around 7 
for Barton Oliver and saw that he was | 
not among them. a 

“I want to see him—to-night,” she @ 
told Rosen, and he himself went to fetch 7 
the boy and bring him to the star. j 

When Oliver came, he stood before 7 
her, silent, and she saw that his face 
was white and his young eyes old and | 

“I wish to know about—Barony,” she | 
said then. : 

He nodded. “I see!” And he smiled 7 
bitterly. “I went to her room as you 7 
said, but I couldn’t tell her—that. SoI | 
told her the truth. I said that Mrs. Ker | 
had been injured seriously and was 
at the Flower Hospital—I said she 
wouldn’t recover. And Miss Barony 
went at once to see her. She told me 
she had to—that Mrs. Ker must have | 
heard rumors about her, and that she © 
wanted her to know—the truth. That is 
all. Of course Mrs. Ker was dead when 
she got there, but—she went. And you 
played Hilda Wrenne.” 

She looked at him steadily for a brief 
second; then she moved toward the 
door. 

“Can I offer you a seat in my cab?” = 
she asked. “You_see, there is so much I "7 
would like to say to you, Barton. You 
—you don’t understand—” 

Courteously he held the door open 
for her to’ pass out, and stood there 
bareheaded in the cold night air. 

“Understand ?” said he, with a curi- 
ous little lifting of his head. “You're 
right, Miss Thorn, I don’t. I guess it 
must be that fool home-training you— 
the company was always laughing at; 
but—I can’t. Good-night. Thanks, no 
—I’m walking.” 
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My Views on That 


Fver-Interesting T opic— 


“WOMAN” 
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~ if IS my private opinion, which 
| | | I am free to express whenever 
=] there is occasion for it, that an 
actress who is not a good mother would 
be as poor a mother if she were a mere 
household slave, or an industrial slave. 
It all depends upon the woman. 

If there is any one thing that causes 
me to forget I am a professional ‘‘come- 
dienne,’’ whose serious work it is to 
make other people laugh, it is to hear 
some young man whose face is a stran- 
ger to a shavable beard, or an old grand- 
daddy whose face hasn’t been shaved 
for years, or some colorless, ‘“sweet,”’ 
middle-aged woman whose mind seldom 
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strays from the four walls of her house, 
talking about ‘“‘woman’s sphere.” 
Woman’s sphere is the same as man’s 
—and that is the world. Woman has 
been trying for thousands of years to 
convince herself that this is her sphere, 
and that her thoughts and activities 
need not be confined to a little piece of 
it called a home. She has been educating 
herself and her fathers and brothers and 
sons out of the superstitious belief that 
she is so ‘‘ different” from man she must 
be cooped up, physically and mentally, _ 
in the narrow limits of a house. 
Because women wear skirts is no sign 
they cannot think of something besides 
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dress. 
Because 

there are more 

women cooks than 

men cooks doesn’t 

mean that woman is 

fitted only to cook. 


As a matter of fact, men are better 
natural cooks than women. Women have 
to learn how. Men know how without 


much learning, though 
they succeed in keeping 
their wives in ignorance 
of this fact. I consider 
myself a good cook, so it 
isn’t pique that makes 
me say this. 

Woman isn’t trying 
to be a man. She doesn’t 
want to be. She’s try- 
ing to get herself and 
man to stop thinking 
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she’s just 


a piece of 
household ma- 
chinery. 


Woman does 
not want to do. 
everything that 
She’d like man 





Woman’s first work 
was that of making a 
home. Undoubtedly it 
will be her last work. 
But there is a great deal 
more connected with 
the work of making a 
home, than just cook- 
ing and sewing and 
cleaning house. 

In the dawn of human 
history, when mankind 















first began to think, man’s so-called 
sphere was rather limited. His work, 
after he had found a wife, consisted 
chiefly in killing animals for food, and 
killing other animals and other men to 
protect himself and his wife and chil- 
dren. 

That, substantially, is about all man 
does now. He might have gone on kill- 
ing animals for food if woman hadn’t 
begun to raise grain and vegetables, to 
see that the ground was good for some- 
thing else than camping purposes or 
hunting grounds or battlefields. 





home was working in the fields. When 
man tasted of the fruits of her labor he 
thought it a good idea to extend the 
scope of her activities and make her a 
double slave, inside the home and out- 
side the home. This would give him 
‘more time to have a good time hunting 
} animals or the husbands of other female 
islaves. Sometimes her mate was the 
‘victim and she was forced to pack up 
her meager belongings and move to 
another rude hut and another 
stick-tilled field. 

After a few thousand 
years of this sort of thing, 
Mrs.. Eve began to think a 
few things for herself. Be- 4 
fore Mr. Adam knew 
what was happening, his 
slave had become a part- 

ner in the work of civil- 
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Woman’s first occupation outside the : 


revolutionary 
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izing the world and maintaining that 
civilization. Mr. Adam awoke to this 
fact after his wife or his daughter had 
become a priestess in one of the temples 
of the ancient gods. Woman always has 
taken the lead in religious reforms. 

Since that time woman has been en- 
gaged in a constant struggle to enlarge 
the borders of her world and become a 
more important factor in the develop- 
ment of the civilization which she 
started, without relinquishing any of 
her duties or privileges as a mother. 

Many epoch-making ideas that 
man claims to have originated all by 
himself, were nursed in the quiet soli- 
tude of woman’s tender care, and passed 
on to the man without his ever realiz- 
ing that something was being handed to 
him. 

Philosophers have long maintained 
that man is a practical being while wom- 
an is an idealist. 

Not long ago a Yankee merchant, 
who first employed women in. com- 
mercial work in the United States, cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of that 
event. When he started this so-called 
move he was looked 
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terers—and still are the best. He em- 
ployed two young women clerks in his 
store in New England. 

To-day everyone looks upon him as 
having been a prophet half a century 
ago, and the 6,000,000 women who are 
making good in the commercial world 
of America outnumber by many hun- 
dreds of thousands the men who were 
making good in that part of the world 
fifty years ago. 

Shakespeare had some idea of the 
successful possibilities of women in the 
business and professional world when 
he created Portia. Very likely the 
heroine of “The Merchant of 
Venice’”’ was a creature of the 
Master’s mind. There. prob- 
ably were no women ac- 
tively in business in the 
England of his dz‘ other 
than Queen Elizabeth, 
who is generally described 
as having been more of 
a man than a woman. 

The progress of wom- 
an out of her shell 
since Shakespeare’s 
day has been rather 
rapid, when the total is 
looked at, although it 
may have seemed slow 
to those taking part in 
it. The progress of man 
out of his shell in the 
same period has also 
been rapid. It is foolish to 
think that one half of the 
race can progress while the 
other half stands still—re- 
mains stagnant. Man cannot 
progress unless woman progresses 
also. 

Some of our wisest rulers, our 
greatest statesmen, our clearest headed 
leaders, our most successful reformers, 
our biggest business people, have been 


women. And most of them have been 
good mothers and home-makers and 
home-keepers at the same time. 

It took many years for woman to 
climb upon the English stage, but she 


. has climbed there in large numbers and 


with great resultant success in the last 
few hundred years. The theatrical pro- 
fession is one of the professions in: which 
she has 

proved, 
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MAY IRWIN IN THE DINING ROOM OF 
HER HOME 








beyond question, her right to take a 
prominent place. The stage to-day 
would be a dreary thing without wom- 
en. The public of Shakespeare’s day 
might have abided men acting female 
parts, but the public of 
to-day will not, except oc- 
casionally when some col- 
lege boys are trying to 
have a little fun. 
I am a woman; 
I am a mother; I 
am an actress— 
at least I claim to 
be one. So I feel 
qualified 
at least to 
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MAY IRWIN AS Mrs. Peckham IN “‘MRS. PECK- 
HAM’S CAROUSE”’ 
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have some ideas on the _ subject. 

The fact that a woman is a mother 

should not debar her from taking part 

in the world’s activities outside the nar- 

row confines of her own home circle. In 

fact, if she is the right sort of mother 

she will want to take an interest in the 

outside world and do everything she can 

to make it a better world for her chil- 

dren to live in. There are many things 

some women can do much better than 
they can wash dishes or scrub floors. 

Of course the dishes must be washed 

and the floors scrubbed. Some men must 

carry the brick and mortar that go into 

new buildings, but if all men carried 

brick and mortar there never would 

be a building erected. 

Personally I do not particular- 

ly dislike washing dishes, and I 

like to cook, but since many 

people agree with me that 

I can act a little bit, and 

since I have agreed with my- 

self that I can act and sing 

just as well as I can wash 

dishes, it would be foolish 

for me to stick to the kitchen 

or the sewing machine or the 

wash tub. I am happier, my 

husband is happier, our 

‘Sosa friends are hap- 

. pier; and the 

public should 

grant us, un- 

grudgingly, 

the right to be 

happy as we 

choose, so long 

as we do not 

disturb others. 

I can hard- 

ly  under- 

stand 


why a wom- 

an, happily mar- 

ried, with one or more 

children, would want to remain in the 
so-called business. world, unless it was 
necessary. But I suppose such a woman 








takes as much interest in her work, 
is just as much in love with it, as I 
am with mine. So, while I cannot 
exactly comprehend her viewpoint, 
I am willing to admit her right 













How many mothers are there 
who think they are being kind 
to their children in refusing to 
admit they ever will have hard 

problems to solve, and for that 





to have a viewpoint, and I | 
do not presume to 
judge or criticise 
her. I realize 
that the busi- 
ness instinct is 
as much a gift as 
is the singing voice or the 
acting manner; the busi- 
ness woman may think 
it a greater gift. 

It seems quite clear 
to me that a woman 
must have the qualities 
of a good mother before 
she can amount to 
much as an actress. If 
she is both mother and 
actress, it seems to me 
that the characteristics 
of each phase would 
supplement those 
of the other. 

The responsi- 
bilities of mother- 
































4 reason neglect to teach the 
* children how to meet fu- 
ture emergencies? Isn’t 
the man in active 
business—unless he is 
abnormally selfish— 
better qualified to help 
train his children than 
is the man who knows 
nothing of business? All of 
us are willing to admit 
this is true, but we are 
few who think a wom- 
an should know 
something—a great deal 
—of what goes on be- 
yond her home. 
Much of this failure 
by mothers to teach 
their. children what 
problems there are to 
solve and how. to 
solve them, is the re- 
sult of ignorance upon 
the mother’s part. 








hood do give a woman 
a deeper sympathy 
for all the world, do 
widen her outlook, 
though it may seem 
to narrow it, for no 
mother can think of 
her son or daughter 
without at the same 
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HE fact that a 
woman is a mother 
should not debar 
(@3) her from taking part in 
the world’s activities. 
In fact, if she is the 
right sort of mother, 


She cannot know, if 
she allows the home 
to be both the center 
and the circumfer- 
ence of her life; if she 
thinks that getting 
meals ready on time 
and darning stockings 
before the holes get 





time thinking of the 
big ‘outside’? world 


she will not let it 


@a) 
too large; is all there 
is to life—to her life. 





of which she or he is 
at some future day to become a part. 
This deeper sympathy will show in 
the stage work of the actress-mother, 
whether she sings or acts, or does both. 
And at the same time, her work as an 
actress would enlarge her knowledge of 
various phases of life and give her a 
better understanding of the things her 
child must face in later years. Then, 
being a good mother, she will naturally 
try to train her child to meet the prob- 
lems that are to come, and which she 
sees much clearer because of her experi- 
ence as an actress. 
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4 
Of course there are 
many things connected with the the- 
atrical profession which make it rather 
trying for an actress who is a mother. It 
would be much pleasanter in every way 
if these actress-mothers might have 
continuous engagements in one city and 
thus have the privilege of living at home 
always and seeing husband and girl and 
boy every day. 

There is nothing in the world sweeter 
or better than the happy mother of a 
happy family, but stagnation is not nec- 
essary. to produce this happiness—it 
destroys it. 

















There are many women who “‘live at 
home,”’ who see their children less than 
does an actress, who has only two 
months out of the twelve at home. And 
these are women who can see their chil- 
dren whenever they want to. 

How much worse is it for a mother to 
see her children every day and all day 
long for only two months in the year, 
than the mother who can see her chil- 
dren every day—but doesn’t? 

How much more intelligent care can 
the actress give to the education of her 
children than the woman who works so 
hard all day that she is cross and nervous 
in the evening when her son or daughter 
comes near her? 

There are so many actresses who are 
happy mothers, who are good mothers, 
that it always seems strange when I 
hear a mar or woman say a mother has 
no business being on the stage. Why 
not say the same thing about a man? 
Has a father any less responsibility? 
Has a father any right to shirk this re- 
sponsibility and push it all upon his 
wife? A great many of them do, I know, 
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but that doesn’t make it right. Can a 
mani be a good father and an actor at 
the same time? Then why cannot a 
woman be a good mother and an actress 
at the same time? 

She can. But it all depends upon the 
woman, just as it all depends upon the 
man. 

There are some women who would 
never become good mothers under any 
circumstances. They. might, or they 
might not, become good actresses or 
good business women. 

There are some women who would be 
good mothers under any circumstances. 
They might also be good actresses, good 
scrubwomen, good cooks, or good 
clerks. 

The fact that a woman is an actress 
does not necessarily mean that she is a 
good mother or a poor mother. 

But I would like to close with this 
statement—that may be questioned but 
cannot be disproved: 

When an actress is a good mother you 
would have to search a long time before 
finding a better mother. 
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HOW WE SHOCK OUR BRITISH BRETHREN 


ENGLISH players coming to America, often get weird ideas of the way we con- 
duct our business. When E. Holman Clark, who played Thomas Dumphie in 
“Dear Old Charlie,” had been in New York but a few days he was introduced to 
some advertising men from the Middle West. One of these was stopping at the 
Holland House on a “trade-it-out’’ advertising contract with € limited term. 
Imagine Mr. Clark’s surprise as his acquaintance of perhaps three minutes turned 
to him and.said: ‘See here, my friend, I’m over at the Holland House and I’m 
living on a contract. I’ve got sixty-five dollars worth to eat out before May sth 
and that’s only four days away, and I don’t know a soul in New York. Wont 
you come over and help me eat it up?” 












How 
Wee Imitate the. 
Actors You 


Like 


JULIET 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF 
THE IMITATORS ON THE STAGE 





































EDITOR’S NOTE— Recently Irene Franklin, in an article in the 
GREEN BOOK, dealt with one class of stage ‘‘imitators’’ —the 
“‘ pirates” who steal the songs and ‘‘ business”’ of the more suc- 
cessful performers. Here is an article from the other kind of 
imitator—the legitimate impersonator of the make-up and 
mannerisms of the famous people of the stage. 
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core of the profession finds its 
nucleus in taking the sem- 
blances of life and things and so 
presenting them that the simu- 
y lations appear to be the reality. 
Plainly the evolution of the 
art of the theatre finds a natural 
provision for a due imitation of all 
these imitators at the hands of still other 
imitators—of a counterfeiting of their 
counterfeits at the hands of still other counterfeiters. This is the 
natural progression of the professional players. The only difference 
between a so-called “‘straight actor” and an “‘imitator” lies in the fact 
that the imitator draws the réles he or she enacts from actors and 
actresses, while the imitated,—if I may call them such,—take their 
réles—their characters for mimicry—from the written drama. 

One class draws from the living, the other from the dead. One has 
no margin for inaccuracies—the other may proceed “ad lib.” to do as 
- or she pleases with the written or described portrayals of an author’s 

ancy. 
To me there seems no chance for choice as to which is the more 
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ILL actors are counterfeits. The 



















Photograph by Apeda, New York 
JULIRT.IN AN HDPERSON- 
ATION OF HATTIE 
WILETAMS 






















of all to hit upon the salient char- 
acteristic. Women are less frank 
about their saliencies than men, 
and that is why impersonations of 
women usually are less satisfactory 
and less effective. 
Harry Lauder has to be imitated 
chiefly through a beautiful 
diaphragmatic burr. Of 
course, bare knees and 
kilties and Scotch cap 
and all- the rest of the 
physical environment is 
necessary, but that is just 
a trapping. What you real- 
ly want is a keynote, and 
with Mr. Lauder it is his 
voice. 
E. H. Sothern has a per- 
fect enunciation, an erect 
bearing and a commanding 
expression in his eyes to 
tune up to, together with a 
wistful appeal in every 
stride of his splendid 
figure. His Lord Dun- 
dreary, that famous réle 
of the elder Sothern, in 
which the son followed, 
is a rdle I have always 
particularly loved be- 
cause of its whim- 
sical eccentricities. The 
beard and dressing-gown 
I wear in this “helped 
some,” ‘but I could not 
cover up Sothernisms 
under mere toggery. 
With Sam _ Bernard 
impersonations one 
must always remember 
that Sam Bernard has 


difficult task, which the 
greater art—the depiction 
of a living person or the 
portrayal of a figure of 
fancy. But because the pub- 
lic and the Imitated do 
not appreciate the rela- 
tive chasm between these \ 
two talents, I am going 
in for “straight acting”’ 
and preparing to set 
aside my répertoire. of 
“imitations.” 

I am not alone in 
this. Any clever 
“imitator,” any gen-. - 
uine impersonator 
on the stage to-day, 
can easily fill chatac-- 
ter réles in any legitimate 
production to as large a 
financial return, to an 
even greater general ap- 
preciation, and to much 
less toil on her own: ac- 
count. 

Counterfeiting of the 
counterfeits is a thank- 
less task anyway. In 
the three years I have 
been on the stage I 
have imitated every: 
actor and actress 
worth while, from Harry 
Lauder to E. H. Sothern. 
I have specialized on mas- 
culine impersonations be- 
cause they are more strik- 
ing and easier to do. In 
order successfully to im- 
personate an actor or an 
actress it is essential first 






































































Photograph by Apeda, New York ; 
ABOVE, JULIET IN AN IMITATION OF KATHLEEN CLIFFORD IN A MASCULINE ROLE. BELOW; AN 
INTERESTING SEGMENT OF JULIET’ S OWN FEATURES 
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very small eyes and a very small 
mouth, through which comes a very 
penetrating voice. “ Jimmy’: Powers, 
who is always a delight to imperson- 
ate, has a hoarse voice, pitched in a 
monotonous twang that calls for 
quick action with each succeeding 
syllable. It is most exhausting to 
mimic. Mr. Powers’ voice. I’ve 

often wondered if within his 

chest there wasn’t tucked a 
windmill run by perpetual 
motion. 

Louis Mann impersonations g 
call for a focusing of the at- 
tention on the workings of the 
eyes and the under jaw, a high 
palate tone crossed with a 
scant German action and a 
boyish smile. Richard Carle 
is very difficult to imper- 
sonate, br:t Eddie Foy is 
so versatile that you can 
scarcely go astray in 
your portraitures of 
him. 

Among 
women, 

t. bb 8: 


easiest to 

impersonate 

is Ethel Bar- 

rymore. Her 

face-is. all : 
feeling, and, ag oe 
that calm, 


cratic repose of hers really 
rests you. Imitators on the 
stage ought to rise up and 

call her blessed. 
Margaret Anglin | is 
effective in impersona- 
tions, but her protrud- 
ing upper lip and the 
pensive droop of her 
eyelids are the ‘traps 
that catch you if you 
don’t. watch ~ -out. 
When Julia Marlowe 
was playing in ‘‘The 
Goddess of Reason” I 
impersonated her,.but' I - 
never felt pleased with 
it, though her man- 
nerisms are. many. 
She is so tal- 
ented © one 
2 feels dis- 
appoint- 
ed at any 
attempt to 
reproduce 

her. 
On the 
other ‘hand, 
Alla | Nazi- 


mova is a 


delight, a 
paradise for 
the imitator, 
as are Maude 
Adams, Hattie 





Williams and Anna Held. 
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A PORTRAIT OF JULIET BY WHITE, NEW YORK 
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For Miss Williams, one must remem- 
ber always that pretty bird-like cocking 
of the head that is the most fascinating 
movement imaginable. With Anna Held 
it is the lips and eyes, and with Miss 
Adams, the putting forth of all one’s 
inherent womanly winsomeness. - 

Connie Ediss is so veritably cockney 
that she just can’t be imitated to suit 
either herself or the impersonator. She 
says so herself. And the impersonators 
agree with her. Alice Lloyd is best re- 
membered by her way of half veiling her 
teeth with her lips, and Yvette Guilbert 
by that elusive accent—strong yet con- 
fusing. With Georgia Caine there must 
come the issuance of a full, rich con- 
tralto voice. Tetrazzini’s is one of the 
most difficult impersonations to master, 
but once you get the keynote well in 
your head, she is easy. 

It is hard, too, to gather your mate- 
rial for impersonations. It means sitting 
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through one, perhaps two, performances 
to get the line you want. Sometimes if 
the impression is firmly fixed from a first 
view, it is absolutely blurred by. a sec- 
ond view. The imitator makes’ of her- 
self a camera to photograph theimitated. 
She exposes her mind to the art of the 
actor to be imitated. The subsequent 
development of the impression calls for 
the same chemical care—I speak hereof 
psychological chemistry—as does. the 
development and toning of a roll of ° 
films or of a set of plates. There must be 
the same consideration of light and of 
shade, the same retouching, the same 
toning up or toning down, the same care 
in the printing. Then, after it is all done, 
the imitator stands the risk of having all 
the beholders—and the subject, too— 
exclaim: 

“Huh? THAT Mrs. Fiske?’ Why, 
you’d never know it. I can’t see any 
resemblance at all, can you?” 














WHEN THE TURK WAS TERRIBLE 


LEWIS WALLER, the actor who came to this country from England to 
create the leading part in ‘‘The Garden of Allah,” and who is now appearing in the 
title réle of ‘‘Henry V,” tells this story: 

‘One evening when I was in Rome, I received a dinner invitation that was 
ziven in honor of two Turkish noblemen. I was seated quite near the younger of the 
two. He was wonderfully arrayed and glittered with much gold embroidery and 
several great diamonds. It was his first visit to Rome, and he was somewhat 
strange to our table manners—with the result that he made a number of errors 
which were both ludicrous and embarrassing. 

“Toward the end of the dinner a servant brought to the young Turk a plate 
of toothpicks. He shook his head and waved the plate away. 

***No, thank you,’ he said, and then catching my eye, he continued, ‘I have 
already eaten two of the awful things. I can eat no more!’ ” 





OEMI SAN 


< ees | 
strange 
in what 


perverse 
ways foreign 

lands are 
symbolized 

in our minds: 
Germany, 

beer, Wurst, and 

the War Lord; 
Holland, bloom- 

ers, sabots and 
dikes; France, the 
Parisian boulevards, 
confetti, and Mi-Caréme; 
Spain, mantillas, casta- 


The 
Truth 
about 

the 
Geisha 








nets, and fighting bulls; AUBREY 


Italy, spaghetti, Vesu- 

vius, and Caruso; England, 
Scotch whiskey, Bank ’Oliday, 
and the London bus. 


HARU KO, DANCING 
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There 
will al- 
ways be 
some 
to cavil 
at any 

bold 

truth, 

but a 

land bulks 

largest in 

its averages 

and not in its 

heights. To the 

few, Germany 

may mean the 

LANS- festival at 
TON _ Bayreuth, or 
the Blue Vault 

at Dresden; 
Holland, the 

Dutch painters; 
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France, the Louvre; Spain, the Alham- 
bra; London, the National Gallery; and 
Switzerland, the beauties of Lake Lu- 
cerne. But only on second thought 
does the average man recall these 
glories, or the splendid associations con- 
nected with the names of Goethe, Van 
Steen, Voltaire, Cervantes, and Shake- 
speare. 

Similarly, Japan suggests to us Fuji- 
yama, the jinricksha, and the geisha, for 
with these three things we have lived 
since the day of Commodore Perry. We 
have seen them on lacquered trays with- 
out number, and on trays that were 
supposedly lacquer but were not; on 
porcelain and silk; in the public prints, 
and novels, and on the stage. Now the 
jinricksha is enough like our own. trot- 
ting-sulky to be easily visualized, and 
’ Fujiyama, being a mountain, is suffi- 
ciently like other mountains, even when 
painted by the Japanese brush, to be 
within our mental conception. 

But the geisha is first a woman, and 
then a Japanese woman, which means 
that she is unlike anything under the 
sun, except other Japanese women. The 
artists are legion who have attempted 
her portrait, in prose or paint, and al- 
most certainly she would find scant 
likeness to herself in any of them. She 
has. paid tribute, and heavily, to the 
genius of one of the Immortals of 
France; she has been caricatured to 
make many 1a musical holiday; and 
has been so misrepresented that she is 
commonly supposed to be only a bon 
bouche in the Feast of Pleasure, at which 
the foreigner as well as the Japanese 
sitsin. There are geisha of that kind, 
hundreds of them, precisely as there are 
dissolute chorus women in our own 
theatres, for vice is indigenous to no 
particular land and the common-law 
wife is everywhere. 

Madame Chrysanthéme is no more 
typical of Japan than of Paris, and 
M. Loti need not have journeyed so 
far as Yokohama in search of atmos- 
phere. 

Morally, the geisha’s position is not 
dissimilar to that of the musical comedy 
actress in foreign lands. But there are 
also geisha of.another sort, true artistes 
of standing comparable to that of Farrar 
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and Eames, and the lives of such women 
are marked by most exacting toil before 
the distinction of eminence is won. One 
of these women, Manryo San of Tokyo, 
earns the yearly equivalent of thirty- — 
five thousand American dollars, in fees 
and emoluments, which should place 
her above the importunate traveler, if 
nothing else served to do so; for thirty- 
five thousand dollars is a prodigious sum 
in Japan; a sum inconceivable to the av- 
erage Japanese. 

This comparison of the geisha to the 
modern musical comedy star seems less 
far-fetched when we reflect that the 
geisha’s profession bears not a little 
historical analogy to that of the English 
strolling player, for succeeding the dis- 
solute Heian Epoch in Japanese history 
came a period of social reformation, 
under the Shoguns, when geisha were 
severely legislated against’ and reduced 
from their former high position to a 
level similar to that of the English 
mummer. The first singing-girls of 
which there is record in Japan were 
Tamabuchi, who became a mistress of 
the Emperor Uda (888-897), and two 
tea-house girls of Kyoto, Waka-no-Mae 
and Shima-no-Chitose, who a few years 
later invented a dance accompanied by 
a drum, a flute, and cymbals. The true 
forbears of the geisha, however, were 
the shirabiyoshi of the Heian Epoch, 
lasting eighty years, which, while licen- 
tious, saw the development of much of 
the material and artistic civilization of 
Japan. 

The term, shirabiyoshi, meaning white 
measure markers, related to their cos- 
tume of a snow-white robe and a man’s 
head-dress, with which was worn a 
white sheathed sword. Not only were 
these women trained in the art of danc- 
ing, and able to make gracefully clear 
the many allusions in which Japanese 
poetry abounds; they also possessed 
originality in conceiving motifs of their 
own, which they rendered by artistic 
poses to the accompaniment of scholarly 
lines, some of which have been thought 
worthy of preservation in the national 
anthology to the present day. Or, by 
way of diversion from the classic dances, 
the shirabiyoshi could become coquettish 
in the street songs and other ballads of 





the time, which if near by, became fearful lest his own tenure of. 
trivial in conception < power should become endangered through the 
were always faultless ae prestige of his conquering kinsman. Actuated 
in execution. Rae by this fear, he despatched a mes- 
Most famous of . & senger to Yoshitsune, who had 
the shirabiyoshi s, reached the town of Koshigoye, a 
was Shizuka few miles from Kamamura, and 
Gozen, : ; bade him proceed no farther. 
whose f Thus publicly humiliated 
story is one and deprived of the rewards 
of the love : of his fidelity and valor, Yoshi- 
classics of Se tsune turned for comfort to @ 
Japanese J the beautiful dancing-girl 
literature. oe had, who had accompanied 
This girl him. At her suggestion, 
was the mis- = a letter was des- 
tress of ; patched to his 
Yoshitsune, brother which is 
the so-called still preserved as a | 
Japanese model of eloquence. 
Bayard and \ In this letter, Yoshi- 
chief military tsune re- — 
lieutenant to \ counted { 
his brother, the their mm 
famous warrior “a child- 3% 
Yorimoto, who = hood to- Sm 
at the close of the i gether 
Heian Epoch, and the 
when the era a J service he had 
of military : a. rendered 
feudalism ' — . through his 
was dawning 4 military exploits; 
upon the i asked pardon for 
land and the MITSUKOMA any wrong which he 
old valorous “_ b 
spirit was once 4g 
more bursting into / fF 
flame, was en- j/j 
gaged in waging 
the Gem- ; 
Pie War. ~ fh - unknow- 
Yoshi- = Ss : ingly EIR-YU 
tsune’s : a q might —_ 
troops, é have com- 
having © Be mitted, and besought recog- 
fought val- “A nition. By way of response, a 
iantly and a decree of outlawry was passed 
successfully, upon him and he was forced to 
were returning We flee into the Yoshino moun- 
in triumph to tains, still with Shizuka to 
Kyoto, with pris- share his hardships. Yoshi- 
oners of war and : tsune insisted that she should 
loot, when ‘ leave him, however, when 
Yorimoto, at ‘ capture seemed to threaten, 
the town of and against her will she was 
Kamamura placed in charge of his: body- 
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servant, who was directed to conduct 
her secretly to Kyoto. 

Instead of being faithful to the 
trust, the servant robbed the danc- 
ing-girl and abandoned her as he 
thought to death in the snow- 
drifts of a mountain fastness. She 
was found, - half-frozen, nearly 
starved, and weeping, by a party 
of Buddhist priests, who sent her 

publicly to Kyo- 4 
to and so into 
the hands of the 
enemies of her 
paramour. Yori- 
moto had her 
brought to Kama- .] 
mura, and under | « @ 5 
threats of Aho. @ :" 
torture, 
questioned \ 
her concern- \ 
ing Yo- | 
shitsune’s < 


contains many similar tales, 7 
one of which is charming- 7 
ly narrated by Lafcadio | 

Hearn, in his ‘Glimpses 7 

of Unfamiliar Japan.” 7 

But as all periods of | 
excess, and particular- ~ 

ly of sensual excess, | 

are followed by satiety 7 

and repulsion, so the 
immoral estheticism of the © 
Heian Epoch was followed by 
a period of virtuous reac- § 
tion, The feudal nobility 7 
were first commanded to ~ 
cease their intimacies 7 
with the shirabiyoshi, © 

and under the Sho- 7 

gun Iyenari, danc- 

ing-girls were put 7 
under the ban of 
the law. In 1822, © 
these women were | 
reducéd by an 


; 
i 
; 
5 


where- | 
abouts, ~ 
but in | 
Yo- | 


vain. 
rimoto’s 
wife, 


Mas- , 
ago, doubt- | 
less curious @ 


imperial rescript 
to the lowest 
level of the so- 
cial scale. So 
stringent was 
the rescript 
that any maid- 
servant of a tea- 


SHIDZU-E 
SAN 


house, found in 
garments or hair 
ornaments unsuited 

to her station in life, 
was subject to arrest; 
the training 

' of girls in 
music and 
dancing 
was for- 
bidden, and 
those al- 
ready so 
engaged 
were released 
from their in- 
dentures. Men 
were cautioned 
not to permit 
feminine mem- 
bers of their 
families to fol- 
low . the pro- 
fession of 


to see any 
woman so \ 
bold as “Sai 
thisone,péer- “% 
suaded Yori- 
moto to order 
the captive 
to dance 
before them. 
The shirabi- 
yoshi com- 
plied, and © 
when the dance 
was over, burst 
into a pathetic 
song in honor of her lost lover. 
So overwhelming seemed her 
grief that Masago’s heart was 
touched and she interceded 
for the broken-spirited 
favorite, who was “ 
sent away loaded with - 
costly gifts. 
Japanese literature 


tame 
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geisha, and girls were warned that the 
wearing of gaudy apparel would lay 
them open to the imputation of mis- 
conduct. ; 

These enactments, very like the Blue 
Laws of our own Puritan day, were 
honored more often in the breach than 
in the observance. The shirabiyoshi 
were vicious for much the same reason 
that the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
were vile. The remedy lay, not in legal 
enactment, but in the cultivation of a 
higher order of personal taste, and when 
this was accomplished the old vices 
were found to have lost their savor. 

The keeping of dancing-girls, which 
had never ceased to be an institution, 
eventually became a legitimate one, and 
plays so intimate a part in Japanese 
life to-day as to appear ineradicable for 
many years to come. Its evils, as they 
appear, are chiefly in the foreign mis- 
interpretation of its purpose, for the 
Japanese are far more esthetic than 
we are, and we often err in attributing 
sensuality to their pleasures, when in 
reality their enjoyment of them is large- 
ly dissociated from sex attraction. 
The word geisha, which is loosely trans- 
lated ‘‘singing-girl,”? means literally 
“an accomplished person,” which the 
clever geisha truly is in a degree that 
the visitor to Japan is rarely in a position 
to appreciate. As for her personal morals 
—that were a vast subject! The Japan- 
ese call her, also, nekko (the cat), but as 
Mr. Hearn has aptly pointed out, there 
are all sorts of kittens. Some are cunning 
balls of fluff, with innocently sheathed 
claws, while others are prowling crea- 
tures of prey. Caveat emptor! 

When, for one reason or another, the 
parents of a girl-child of eight or ten 
years of age wish her to be trained as a 
geisha, and frequently the reason is the 
girl’s welfare alone, for children are 
greatly loved in Japan, she is inden- 
tured for a varying period of years to 
the keeper of a geisha-school (nyokoba, 
or geisha-ya). The parents then receive 
a sum of money (minoshiro-kin) ranging 
from ten to fifty yen, or from five to 
twenty-five dollars, and the control of 
the child passes to the geisha-ya, for the 
indenture period. The child then begins 
to tread the path which may lead her 


to become the toast of Tokyo, but she — 
will find the way no easier than that 
which carries her sister of the Occident 
from some obscure church-choir to such 
heights as La Scala of Milan, or the 
Opéra of Paris. 

The idea that the geisha is merely a 
performing paroquet is a mistaken 
one. She is, indeed, a highly specialized 
artiste, when she is successful. While 
the singer in grand opera confines her- 
self to the répertoire of the great réles, 
the geisha is more variously trained. 
She must have at her command the 
mass of Japanese literature, from the 
Ko-ji-ki (Record of Ancient Matters) to 
the latest feuilleton, for while most of 
her patrons will be in moods too festive 
to be academic, she will now and again 
find one who will put her training to 
the test. Furthermore, just as our 
classic operas have their traditions, so 
every nuance of the geisha dances has 
come down through ages of sanctified 
law, upon the strict observance of which 
her professional standing will depend. 

With these dances goes an illimitable 
range of song, the burden of which is 
cast largely upon her memory, for most 
Japanese music is unwritten. She must 
be a skilled instrumentalist upon the 
Japanese zither, the native banjo and 
other instruments. She must know the 
principles of the elaborate art of floral 
arrangement, and at least the abridged 
ritual of the Tea Ceremonial.. Besides 
all this, she must possess a ready and 
coquettish wit, that she may be agree- 


able to the young man-about-town; and 


an equally keen sagacity to allow her — 
to captivate the fancy of some savant. 
Her moods must be capable of swift 
alternation, for at one moment she must 
romp through childish games, like a 
school-girl, and at another moment 
possess the alluring appeal of the femi- 
nine mondaine. In short, she must be all 
things to all men, and such service can 
never be easy. 

Without waiting for the fullest de- 
velopment of these perfections, the girl 
pupil begins her career at an early age 
as cup-bearer, that her earnings of 
fifteen sen the hour may lighten the 
burden upon her master’s shoulders. 
On such occasions, her accompaniments 
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are played for her by the older girls, of 
from fifteen to seventeen years of age, 
who are technically known as one-stick. 
This refers to the fact that the geisha’s 

y of twenty-five sew the hour is 
Guphemistically measured by the con- 
sumption of one stick of incense, which 
burns to ash in about that time. The 
great source of remuneration, however, 
is not in the fee, but in the tip, which is 
called honorable flower (0 hana). This 
may vary with the generosity of the 
employer, and frequently takes the 
form of valuable jewelry. 

Whether she begins an independent 
career after reaching the dignity of 
ippon, depends upon the term of her 
indenture. If this has still some time to 
run, she may be bought out by some 
adorer, but if she is popular this is an 
expensive procedure, and happens but 
rarely. When, at last, she is free, she 
secures for herself a little house in the 
geisha quarter of some city; sets up 
therein. an image of The Beckoning 
Kitten, emblematic of her calling; and 
hangs before the door a pot-bellied 
paper lantern, directing public attention 
to her presence. She does not receive 
her patrons in her home, but goes to 
them when summoned, accompanied 
by her samisen bearer. 

The famous geisha, instead of being 
tempted to contract temporary marriage 
with some foreigner, is so much sought 
after that her engagements are booked 
weeks in advance and princes wait 
upon her smile. Such a one would be as 
astounded and indignant over the ad- 
vances of a traveling Don Juan as Miss 
Geraldine Farrar would be were she 
importuned by a Chinese mandarin. 
Things of that sort are for the low-class 
Treaty Port girl, who occasionally is 
able to convince some foreigner that he 
is becoming neighborly with Japanese 
life. In such cases, it is usually a toss-up 
which of the two is secretly happier 
when the hour of the “‘heart-breaking”’ 
separation comes. 

_ Less improbable for the geisha is 
marriage with some Japanese of good 
standing. There is an imperial rescript 
forbidding marriages between nobles 
and geisha, and so she may not emulate 
the London Gaiety girl by dancing into 
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the peerage, but now and then singing | 
girls do very well for themselves, An” 
instance of this was the marriage of the © 
geisha, Shitaya San to Mr. Ikuzo a 
a member of Parliament and now a” 


‘candidate for the chair of the Diet, ” 


besides being a member of the Order of 
the Rising Sun of the Fourth Class, 7 
Another such marriage was that of the © 
geisha, Matsuya-no-Otan to Mr. Chu 4 
Egi, a well-known lawyer of Tokyo, and — 
there have been others. 

Such marriages usually eventuate | 


happily, for the bride brings to the q 


union tact bred of a wide knowledge 


of the foibles of men, while the hus- 7 
band has enjoyed far greater oppor- © 


tunity to become acquainted with the | 
woman of his choice than could be | 
the case with a girl in good social | 


standing. 


The most celebrated Japanese geisha | 
of to-day are Umeko San (Miss Happi- 
ness of the Plum) and Mitsu-Koma San ~ 


(Miss Frisky Young Pony) both of the 


city of Kobe; Haruko San (Miss Spring 7 


Child) of Yokohama; Yachiyo San 7 


(Miss Forever Glorious) of Osaka; Oemi 


San (Miss Glorious Beauty) of Kyoto; 
Shidzu-e San (Miss Peaceful Lake), 
Ei-ryu San (Miss Glorious Dragon), 


and Manryo San (Miss Countless 7 


Dragons), these last three of Tokyo, all 


of whom have contributed signed photo- 7 


graphs for publication in connection 
with this paper, and have sent messages 
of greeting to the women of the United 
States. These stage names, which are 
always highly figurative, are called 
Genji-na, a term which relates to the 
custom in ancient times of according 
such names to ladies of the Court on 
special service. It should be mentioned 
here that the dragon is highly respected 
in Japan and conveys no suggestion of 
the horrors to the native mind; rather 
is it a beatific inspiration. 

Manryo is by all odds the premiére 
geisha of Japan, and is accounted by 
those competent to judge the most 
beautiful woman in the Empire. The 
Occidental and Oriental standards of 
pulchritude are so different that com- 
parisons become profitless. Suffice it to 
say that many a coolie girl, with high 
cheek bones and some likeness to the 


a 
‘ 
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mulatto type, would be considered by us 
more comely than Manryo, who ap- 
proaches the highly-bred native stand- 
ard. As a rule, lower class geisha are apt 
to be prettier in our eyes than those of 
the upper class, for naturally the more 
nearly a girl approaches the Japanese 
ideal the more favor she finds in her 
profession. 

Manryo’s picture was at first positive- 
ly refused for the reason that she had 
given out one a short while before and 
found her kindness misplaced. The 
recipient had passed the picture on to 
the keeper of an Osaka show, who had 
put the favorite’s likeness to most em- 
barrassing uses. Through the persuasive- 
ness of two Japanese friends, who were 
in her good graces, and who finally con- 
vinced her that the writer had no de- 
signs upon her good repute, a number of 
photographs were forthcoming and also 
a holograph of a verse of which she is 
fond. There are some in Tokyo who 
would give half an ear for similar 
favors, but the Japanese woman is as 
open to compliment as any other and 
the prospect of extending her fame 
across the seas was more than she could 
resist. 

While short in stature, like most of 
her sex in Japan, she is gracefully formed 
and very lithe in her movements; she 
is considered to have a beautiful mouth 
and a peculiarly entrancing expression. 
She is now seventeen years of age, and 
comes naturally into the geisha pro- 
fession, as her father, Somekichi Hiruma, 
keeps the geisha-ya where she was 
trained. She possesses in pre-eminent 
degree skill in dancing, pretty wit and a 
keen intellect, and is expert upon the 
koto, the playing of which is a fad with 
her as well as a professional task; but 
greater than any of these things, in her 
bid for popularity, is the fact that she 
owns and drives her own motor-car, 
which is as rare a distinction as being a 
woman aviator in the United States. 
A second Elijah in a chariot could scarce- 
ly attract more attention than does 
Manryo as she whizzes down the Ginza, 
or through Uyeno Park. She has on 
several occasions been signally honored 
by the people of Tokyo, having been 
featured in the Kanda Festival in 1909, 


and as a chrysanthemum figure in the 
festival of the Kokugi-Kwan in 1910, 

She speaks delightfully incorrect Eng- 
lish and naively declares that she likes 
Americans “very best” and thinks that 
American women surpass even Japanese 
geisha in the art of compliment, al- — 
though what advantages she has had 
for forming such an opinion, if she really 
feels it, is difficult to determine. Best of 
all, she would like to make a tour of the 
United States and Europe, during which” 
she would buy many costumes in the 
Western style, which she thinks very 
becoming to the Japanese woman! 

Yet Ei-ryu San, with two years less 
to her credit, is scarcely behind Manryo 
in flattery, for she gravely bids the 
writer say to his countrywomen that 
she is greatly refreshed by their “‘smart 
and brisk appearance.” Very thought- 
ful, too, and apparently sincere, is 
Shidzu-e San, aged eighteen. Freely 
interpreted, she expresses herself as 
follows: ‘‘ Please tell your ladies that I 
admire them very much. Their skill in 
social intercourse surpasses that of 
Japanese women. They are also more 
intelligent. This I attribute to the bless- 
ing of home training and education, 
which they enjoy. Still,” she naively 
concludes, ‘‘ Japanese women have some 
points of excellence, too. How beautiful 
the result would be if our defects could 
be atoned for by the strength of your 
women!” 

Very beautiful, certainly, Miss Peace- 
ful Lake, for if your gentleness could be 
grafted upon our aggressiveness, the 
marital millennium would be at hand. 
But then several members of Shidzu-e’s 
family have been abroad, and perhaps 
her ideas are not wholly Japanese. She 
became a geisha through the suggestion 
of one who had seen her dancing, when 
scarcely out of babyhood, and who 
realized the artistic promise of her 
temperament. She has a great deal of 
temperament, as witness her favorite 
song, which she is fond of accompanying 
upon her own samisen. 


Over the Musashino prairie 
Shines the moon. 

Over the beckoning Kikyo 
Shines the moon. 

Over the charming karukaya 
Shines the moon. 
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Over the inviting Ominayeshi 
ines the moon. 
Over the tempting Obana 
Shines the moon. 
Over whose dew she dwells 
Thinks the moon. 

It’s a very pretty song, isn’t it? The 

allusions are to the seven herbs of au- 
tumn. 
Much ‘older, quite grown women, in 
fact, are Umeko, Haruko, and Yachiyo, 
each of whomis twenty-five years of age. 
Of the’three, Umeko is by far the most 
popular, being considered the best 
dancer among the two thousand and 
odd geisha in Kobe, and probably takes 
tank after Manryo.as ‘the most popular 
geisha in-Japan. She is very coquettish 
and is considered exceptionally good- 
looking. 

Haruko, who recently retired from 
theprofession, stating that she felt it 
to be shameful, more nearly approaches 
the Western idea of beauty. She is tall 
and:slight, with a very aristocratic face 
and. lovely eyes.. Like Manryo, she is 
the daughter of a geisha-ya keeper, 
which makes her opinion of the morale 
of her profession rather remarkable. 
Certainly, she did very well in it, al- 
though not phenomenally so, her yearly 
earnings averaging about six thousand 
dollars in our money. From girlhood, 
however, she seems to have had in- 
stinctive disinclination to make capital 
out of her charms, and while an ‘excel- 
lent dancer and conversationalist, has 
lacked the impulse to coquetry which 
makes the geisha’s life most endurable. 
Yet the expression ‘‘she has retired’’ 
does not always mean what it seems to 
mean. Occasionally, a charming geisha 
retires for a while, and when the flame 


of love has burnt itself out, appears 


again. 

Haruko could scarcely inspire such a 
romance as recently befell Omei. Like 
‘any popular singer of the Occident, Omei 
constantly receives letters from stran- 
gers, sometimes asking advice, sometimes 
paying her extravagant compliments. 
She says that her popularity seems such 
a wonderful thing to her that she can 
never bring herself to treat it lightly, 
and so she always answers these letters. 
Some months ago, she received an ar- 
dent letter, postmarked Maiko, which is 


the name of a suburban: watering-place © 
near Kobe, telling her that the writer 7 
was the son of a multi-millionaire and ~ 
that ‘his most cherished desire was to ~ 
win her favor. He begged'that she would © 
consent to see him, and that meanwhile ~ 
she would write him a few lines, bidding © 
him ‘to hope. q 

Now multi-millionaire’s sons do not 7 
grew wild in the geisha’s garden, and ~ 
Oemi laughingly admits that she was © 
somewhat excited over the prospect of © 
having one for her very own. Thinking © 
of the wonderful new obi that she would ~ 
buy with the yen of her new patron, she ~ 
wrote advising him of her open dates ~ 
and suggesting that he should choose | 
from them some oneon which she might ~ 
entertain him. 

A few days later, she received by post ~ 
an official envelope containing a sum- 7 
mons from a magistrate in Maiko. Her 
admirer, instead of being the son of 
riches, had been detected in a petty 
theft, and as the police had found her 
letter in his possession, they were 
anxious to have her explain its relation 
to the vagabond in their custody. 

There are, however, many bona fide 
romances in the lives of geisha, for in a 
land where the communion of the sexes 
in good society is so restricted as in © 
Japan, the man is more apt to’stray ~~ 
from the path of rectitude in sexual 7 
morals. The love stories of Japanese 
literature are wholly ‘confined to such 
attachments, for nothing could seem 
more vile to the well-bred native mind 
than the love story of the West, in 
which the wives and daughters of re- 
spectable people are made to figure in all 
sorts of amorous’ entanglements. The 
Japanese intellect, indeed, draws no 
very clear distinction between ardent 
love and passion. Some of these geisha 
romances end pathetically in shinju, or 
double suicide, the first instance of 
which, occurring some two hundred 
years ago, forms the motif of a famous 
drama by Chikamatsu, whom the Jap- 
anese fondly call their Shakespeare. 

At that time, a geisha named Ohatsu, 
indentured -to the Temma-ya geisha 
school in Osaka, fell desperately in love 
with a youth named Tokubei, and he 
with her. Tokubei worked in a choy shop 





conducted by his uncle, Chuemon, whose 
daughter Tokubei was expected to mar- 
ry. Chuemon was supported in this plan 
by the boy’s step-mother, who had an 
eye for the dowry which the girl would 
bring with her. Thus arose one of those 
questions of honor to which the Japan- 
ese are so very sensitive. Tokubei, un- 
willing to prove disloyal to his uncle 
and keenly appreciative of his step- 
filial duty, explained to Ohatsu that he 
could find relief only in suicide, and she 
begged that he would take her with him 
across the Great Lotus Terrace, where 
is Peace! 

On the eve of the wedding-day, 
Tokubei and Ohatsu stole together from 
the geisha quarter, and communed with 
each other until dawn shot the sky with 
streaks of pale light. Then the geisha 
pressed the sharp point of Tokubei’s 
sword into her bosom, and a moment 
later the boy fell beside her, slain by the 
same weapon. 

Perhaps the most famous of these 
stories is that of a geisha named Ponta. 
Lafcadio Hearn has related the history 
of this girl, somewhere in his works, or 
so it seems to the writer, but the latter 
will set it down here as it was told to 
him by a Japanese friend, who is very 
proud of his English. Said this Japan- 
ese gentleman: 

“There is one of the most tragic 
love-stories of geisha, which is quite 
recent and true, for the heroine is living 
now in Tokyo. 

“About seventeen years ago, or in the 
twenty-seventh year of Meiji, old style, 
there lived a geisha named Tamagawaya 
Ponta at Shimbashi quarter, Tokyo. 
She was then sixteen years old, and was 
object of admiration for her gifted 
beauty and: coquetry, which can be 
compared to a brilliant jewel. Her 
charming eyes and crystal teeth were 
more than enough to make great im- 
pression upon people with the sense of 
beauty itself. No geisha in the country 
was better known through accomplish- 
ments or popularity. No Japanese 
coolie or child, were without knowing 
of her. 

“Seibei Kajima, a multi-millionaire 
as you say, and owner of a sake brewery, 
at first sight was so exceedingly charmed 


with her beauty that he loved her for — 
the life of him. He was then twenty-six — 
years old and had been adopted into the 

Kajima family. His frequent visits of 

Ponta, and accordingly tremendous 
waste of money, so much injured his 

credit and honor that at last he was - 
sent back to his own family, with a 
solatium of five hundred thousand yen 
for severing relations. 

“Ponta, unlike so-called common 
geisha, was not a light-o’-love, but a 
woman of chastity, a jewel amongst 
pebbles on the beach. Many a million- 
aire had proposed to make mistress of 
her, even at cost of tens of thousand yen, 
but she had never looked at it. Instead, 
she had said, ‘I am but a geisha, but I 
would rather be the legal wife of the 
poorest kurumaya (jinrickshaman) in 
Tokyo, than the mistress of a million- 
aire.’ 

“Her determination was so strong 
that she would never hear to greedy 
mother and sister, and gave Seibei her 
intense love, reducing them to silence 
by a monthly allowance. At last, she 
retired from the geisha calling. Such a 
fine story of Ponta, whose beauty and 
accomplishments had been highly ad- 
mired, spread over from. place to place 
through a column of newspapers. Seibei 
is now a photographer and keeps a very 
small shop. Last summer, while he was 
at work, he got a severe wound on the 
face, which made him very ugly. She, 
however, nursed him with utmost care - 
while assisting him in his business and 
in bringing up of children as many as 
six. 

“In this degenerated world, such a 
woman may well be considered as typ- 
ical Japanese female sex.” 

So much for the past of the geisha, 
and a little of her present; before the 
mystery of her future even a seer would 
pause. There are sign-posts pointing the 
way her little feet must tread, but how 
long the way is and whither it will lead 
her, not even a Japanese would care to 
say. That she has fastened herself upon 
the civilization of her land is perfectly 
true, but the land is in daily process of ~ 
evolution, and the foundation of her 
tenure is shifting beneath her like a 
quicksand. 
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How long these interesting little papil- 
lons du soir will endure before the ad- 
vance of feminine education in Japan, 
which is steadily enhancing the individu- 
ality and increasing the mental capacity 
of the Japanese girls, who are to be the 
Wives and mothers of ensuing genera- 
tions, is an interesting question. In 
addition to the School for Peeresses, 
which is confined to the aristocracy, 
there are now in Japan public and pri- 
vate high schools for girls, established 
by imperial ordinance “to give higher 
education necessary for women,” with 
many thousands of pupils. The curricu- 
lum embraces morals, Japanese lan- 
guage, foreign languages, history, geog- 
raphy, mathematics, science, drawing, 
household management, sewing, music 
and gymnastics. 

From these schools will be graduated 
classes of women capable of ministering 
to the intellectual as well as to the 
physical and material needs of their 
husbands. The geisha cannot fail to 
appear to these women in the light of a 
Sworn enemy of their happiness, and 
although their combined influence may 
be many years in effecting her banish- 
ment from the social scheme, such a 
result seems eventually inevitable. This 
sign'of the times was clearly evidenced 
by the movement set on foot by the 
women of Tokyo to protest against the 
rebuilding of the notorious Yoshiwara 
district, which was recently destroyed 
by fire. While the inmates of the Yoshi- 
wara are lower in the social scale than 
geisha and quite distinct from them in 
point of morals, the guns of the feminine 
cohort were unmasked in this ineffectual 
-20rii to safeguard the virtue of their 
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But in that propaganda, the Japan © 
ese woman of the better class felt her. 
self supported by the approval of the 
Western world, which, not altogether 
logically in view of its own social evil, - 
has raved against the Yoshiwara sys- 
tem as a blot upon Japan’s escutcheon. 
No foreigner has ever been found to 
rave against the geisha; instead, she is 
to Japan like the “beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous.” For the sake of this 
Western civilization, the Japanese has 
swept from his land, as with a new 
broom, the most of the institutions 
which his ancestors loved. He lives to- 
day in a country of princes and earls, ~ 
instead of shoguns and daimios; he times | ~ 
himself by the Western calendar, and =~ 
not in years of the Meiji; he wears shoes 
that are tight for him and hats that are 
hard; he rides in wailing electric trams 
and puffing steam trains; he has given 
his wife and his daughter over to the 
evils of knowledge; he even contem- 
plates making Christianity the State 
religion of his birthplace, and some 
day he will do it, too. 

He will do anything, short of turning 
himself inside out, to prove himself a 
citizen of the modern world; but he 
would have to turn himself inside out, 
to give up his geisha. She is his comfort 
and joy, his shelter spot in this cyclone 
of progress. All day, and every day, he 
must ride a broom, like any witch, 
through the warring elements of West- 
ern ideas and ideals. It is only by night, 
when the lanterns begin to glow and 
samisens to tinkle, that he is free to put 
on the old clothes of his own life, and 
with the aid of a Manryo, more or less, 
drift backward into the old, the sweet, 
and happy Japan. 
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A short story of the 
Great Consolidated Shows 





By- 
JOHN MILLER GREGORY 








ILSON, the owner of The 
W| Great Consolidated Shows, 
and Dad Harris, the trainmas- 


ter, had finished one of their daily rows, 
and Dad, in one of his rare good-na- 
tured moods, which not even a quarrel 
with the boss could disturb, was seated 
on the end of a stake-wagon whittling 
a stick and smoking his short-stemmed 
pipe. He was waiting for the supper 
call from the cook-tent and swapping 
yarns with Cregan, the boss canvasman, 
Billy Dane, the press-agent back with 
the show, and one or two of the per- 
formers. At a remark about Wilson 
from Cregan, Dad took his pipe from 
his mouth, looked up lazily at the bil- 
lowing canvas of the big top and blew 
a ring of smoke into the air. 

“Wilson’s as grouchy to-day as he 
was when Kelly got the job selling juice 
on this show,” he said, referring to the 
little man who had the lemonade privi- 
lege. “You all know that lemonade sell- 
in’ aint no cinch. It takes imagination 
and business ability, and it takes more 
nerve.than both the other two.” 

He replaced his pipe in his mouth 
and looked up as a cheery hail attracted 
his attention. It came from a little one- 
armed man who was passing across the 
circus lot, followed by an enormously 
fat woman carrying a basket of lemons 
and a bag of sugar. 





“How'd Kelly get his job?” asked 
Dane, who was new on the show. The 
press-agent looked again at. the fat 
woman. “I’ll bet the wife turned the 
trick. She looks like the business end of 
that partnershp.” 

“Business end, nothing,” said Dad 
Harris, with a fine scorn. “Any time 
that little one-armed Kelly can’t run 
his domestic menagerie, he'll be getting 
ready to follow his lost arm, which he 
claims he left on the Yuma desert in 
Arizona, Kelly’s got more nerve than 
his wife has pounds, and that’s how he 
got his job handlin’ the juice privilege 
with this show.” 

He hitched himself up comfortably 
on the wagon and relighted his pipe, 
which he had filled with crumbs of to- 
bacco from his various pockets, before 
he told the story. 


Wilson wassome sore when Slim Ess- 
berry left him without a juice man just 
three days before the show opened. 
Now you fellows know that the juice 
is an important privilege around a 
show, seeing that a good man can make 
more net profit during the season than 
a good-sized bank can, and Wilson was 
cussin’ privilege men in general and 
Slim Essberry in particular. He had 
figured out how much he stood to lose 
on the season by trying to handle it 
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himself, and the result didn’t add much 
to his good humor, He couldn’t see any- 
thing ahead of him but hard work and 
steady losses and a bunch of trouble 
from the butchers who do the sellin’. 


He advertised in all the show papers © 


for a good man, and offered Eazy Raw- 
son sixty per cent to come on from 
the big show, but that morning he had 
got a letter from Eazy saying he was 
nicely fixed on the big show and noth- 
ing less than seventy per cent would in- 
terest him. Of coursé, that was out of 
the question, so Wilson flung all the 
letters he had in answer to his ad. into 
the waste-basket and settled down to a 
morning’s .cussin’, You fellows who 
know Wilson appreciate that he’s some 
cusser. 

Just about the time he had worked 
himself into good condition and was 
settlin’ on his second wind, the porter 
Sticks his head in the office and says 
a man wants to see the boss. 

“What sort of man?” yells Wilson. 

“Aint much of a man,” says the por- 
ter, feeling for the door so’s he can 
slam it easy if Wilson starts for him, 


“just a little bit of a one-armed man 


with a patch over his eye and an Irish 
brogue.” 

“Don’t want to see him,’ Wilson 
yells, reaching for the inkstand, but 
just then the porter was. pushed away 
from the door and in walks the little 
man. His face is shining with pleasure 
at seeing the boss look so well, al- 
though, at that, he aint ever seen him 
before, and he rushes up and sticks 
out his paw like a regular con man 
greeting his long-lost cousin from Hick- 
Ville. 

“Howdy, Mr. Wilson,” yells Kelly 
in his falsetto voice that makes you feel 
as if the little man has run a hatpin 
through your ear drums. “I seen your 
ad. and come right on to cop the job. 
Meet my wife.” 

Up walks that fat woman you just 
saw with Kelly, and she begins to pump 
Wilson’s hand up and down, smilin’ 
and perspirin’, and sayin’, “I’m mighty 
glad to meet you, Mr. Wilson. I’m glad 
you and Harry’s going to hitch up, 
‘cause he’s sure some class when it 
comes to sellin’ soft drinks.” 


But Kelly silenced her with a ges- 


ture, and she drops back near the win- 


dow where she could get a breath of © 


cool air and Have room to fan herself, 


All this time Wilson’s settin’ there in | 


his chair tryin’ to get in a word edge- 


wise, but Kelly wont let him. The little ; 
Irishman just rushes on as if the whole © 


thing had been cut and dried. 


“See that girl,” says the little man, | 
pointing to the human mountain range 7 


at the window. “Got her down in Pine- 
top, Arizona, near the Mexican border. 
She was the pick of the country and I 
had the hardest time you ever saw to 
cop her out. Come pretty near losin’ 
her to a Mex’ by the name of Ignacio 
Alvaro, who was an ornery cuss but 
had class all right, like all the rest of 
them Mexes, when it come to making 
love.” 

‘About this time Wilson gets hep to 
himself and he heaves himself up in his 
chair with a wild look in his eyes. 

“Git out of here,” he roars. “What 
do I care about your fat wife and her 
Mexican lover? What I’m after is a 
juice seller, If you want to talk about 
that, get to it. I’m a busy man.” 

But Kelly don’t turn a red hair on 
his head. He just sets there and holds 
up his one arm and blinks at the boss 
out of his one eye. 

“Listen,” he says, “I’m coming to 
that right now. Only it aint juice I’m 
talking about. It’s Kora-Toba, the 
greatest life-giving, copper-cooling, 
headache-curing, pleasure-giving drink 
ever sold on a show. It’s got juice 
cheated to death.” 

“I aint carin’ about your Kora-To- 
ba,” says Wilson, “so long’s you can 
sell it, Sixty-forty’s my terms, with me 
takin’ the long end.” 

“Sixty-forty’s good the other way 
’round,” says Kelly. “This aint no ordi- 
nary drink. It costs money to get it. 
Listen; I’ll tell you about it.” — 

Wilson was jumping up and down in 
his chair trying to talk, but the little 
man wouldn’t give him a chance. He 
just kept on in his earnest, squeaking 
voice, leaning over and tapping Wilson 
on the knee every now and then to 
drive in his points, and his fat wife 
over by the window nodding confirma- 
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tion of his story as he went along, keep- 
ing time to her nods with the big palm- 
leaf fan she carried in her hand. 

“Of course you’ve showed them Gila 
river towns on the Southern Pacific in 
Arizona, and I reckon you know that 
country with them mountains and foot- 
hills and canyons and gullies and 
streams and things,” Kelly began. “It’s 
sure some country and there’s money 
there, especially in the boom towns like 
Pinetop where I was cooking in the 
O. K. hotel. Pinetop aint so much of a 
town itself. It’s just a artesian well 
in front of a unpainted, two-story ho- 
tel, and two lines of saloons and stores 
and houses strung out on both sides 
of the sandy, gray street. 

“At the time I cooked there I had 
both arms and I worked pretty hard 
around the hotel. I gets up at four in 
the morning and works steady till after 
supper. Then I tends bar for a couple 
of hours till eleven or twelve o'clock. 

“Everything’s going along fine and 
I’m getting my drinks steady and win- 
nin’ some at the faro bank down at the 
corner, when one day the train stops 
and off gets Minnie over there. She’s 
weighing about the same as she is now, 
and all the fellows in Pinetop got set 
on her the first thing. She opens a little 
laundry in a ’dobe hut near the hotel, 
and the first thing you know she’s got 
all them miners and cowboys and 
Mexes and loafers and gamblers wear- 
in’ white shirts and sendin’ them to the 
laundry to get washed. 

“Of course, I falls for her along with 
the rest, and I made a kick at the hotel 
so’s I could have the night off instead 
of tendin’ bar. After that, as soon as I’d 
get the dishes washed after supper I’d 
hike down to the laundry and _ help 
Minnie with her washing. It seemed to 
make a hit with her,.and I begin count- 
in’ on the time when we'd get hitched. 
Then something happened. 

“A Mex cowboy rides into town one 


'~ day with his belt full of money and 


puts up at the hotel. That night when 
I goes down to the laundry I finds him 
there, settin’ on the ironin’ board and 
talkin’ that soft love stuff like all them 
Mexes talks. And Minnie was swaller- 
in’ his talk liké it was honey.” 


“I goes on back to the hotel, hatin’ 
womankind in general and that frivo- 
lous Minnie in particular, when all of a 
sudden I sees a man come ridin’ down 
the trail on a horse. He was leanin’ 
over the saddle like he was all petered 
out, and his arms were flappin’ around, 
I thought at first he was drunk, and I 
stopped his horse so he wouldn’t fall 
off, but the fellow give a lurch and top-. 
pled over in my arms, I saw he was a 
sick man. : 

“I laid him down by the roadside and 
started off for a doctor, but he calls 
me back and said it wasn’t no use, that 
he was going to diesand had something 
to tell me. With that he took out a 
Square piece of paper from his inside 
pocket and handed it to me. 

“*Take this,’ he said, and I noticed 
his voice was getting weaker and weak- 
er. ‘I aint got nobody to leave it to, and 
you might as well have it. That there’s 
the location of the richest placer in the 
Tule mountains. Nobody knows any+ 
thing about it. You take the trail out of 
Pinetop till you come to the clump of 
mesquite shrubs at the head of the ridge 
that runs out into the desert. It’s 
marked on the map. Then you follow 
the trail just as it’s. showed there till 
you come to the Tule foothills. You 
can’t help but find it. My partner died 
in the desert with the fever, and I come 
on in here, but now I guess I’m gone, 
too. Good luck to you, pal, and good- 
by.’ He put out his hand and a sort of 
a shiver went over him, and when I felt 
his heart he was dead. 

“The next day I takes the map down 
to the laundry to show to Minnie, and 
there sits that Mexican, smoking his 
cigarette and talkin’ some more of that 
mush stuff. I was so mad, I up right be- 
fore him and told her about the dead 
man and the mine he turned over to 
me. When I finished, Minnie threw up 
her hands in the air. 

“ ‘At last! At last!’ she hollers, ‘Now 
I can tell which of you loves me best. 
You and Mr. Alvaro can race to the 
mine for my hand. Wont that be grand? 
It’s so romantic!’ 

“‘Tt’s romantic and grand, all right,’ 
said I, ‘but where do I come in? It's 
my mine,’ 
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“Yes, but you put it up as a stake 
against my hand,’ she gurgles, ‘and 
then you race for it, and the one that 
gets it wins me.’ 

“Right,” says Alvaro, grinning at 
me through his dark lips, his white 
teeth shining. ‘The sefiorita is right, 
yes? We race! We start now!’ 

“The blood flamed up in me. I could- 
n't see this greaser in on my mine, but 
he just stands there grinning, with his 
big hat in his hand and his cigarette 
smoke curling around his black head. 
Minnie looks at me sort of queer, and 
then Alvaro says: 

““Ah! The sefior is afraid. I will 
find the mine. I will return first to 
claim the fair sefiorita.” 

“Tike blazes you will,’ I shouts, 
with the Irish in me boiling up. ‘You'll 
do nothing of the sort, you dirty greas- 
er. I’m a better man than you, and you 
know it. There!’ I pushes out the map 
before him. “Take a copy of it and we'll 
be off to-morrow morning. The best 
man’ll win.’ 

“‘Glory be!’ says Minnie, sorter 
catching in her throat. ‘I knew they 
loved me!’ With that she throws her 
arms around my neck and smacks me 
on the lips, and just as I was about to 
Tet out a whoop of joy, she does the 
same thing to the Mex, and the whoop 
dies in a sort of a fizzle, and I stalks 
= of the laundry and up to the hotel 

to get my things ready for the trip. 

“Well, I wont bother you with tellin’ 
how I got out to that mine. You know 
the lay of that Southwest land, with its 
gray sand and gray rocks and gray 
mesquite bushes; and the time of the 
year I went through the desert was 
along in June, when everything was 
burned up and the thermometer was 
sticking around over the hundred mark 
in the daytime and fallin’ to around 
sixty in the night. 

“The placer was there all right 
where the stranger said it was, and no 
sooner had I rode up to it, than I see 
a horseman travelin’ over the hills lick- 


ety split, and I recognized Alvaro. He 


come up on a gallop and plunked down 
beside me where I was looking at a 
nugget I’d picked off the ground near 
a little stream which run by the mine, 
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The ground showed the marks of 
picks where the stranger and his parte 
ner had been diggin’, and there was 
little shack alongside the stream where 
they’d bunked while they was sopra 
around. 

“Alvaro didn’t say much; he just) 
nosed around pickin’ up little lumps of 
mud and earth and washing them out 
in a pan he found in the cabin, Every, 
now and then he would mutter to him-) 
self and drop a nugget in a little leathery 
pouch he had with him. The mine 
looked mighty good to me, and, of; 
course, I figured the Mex didn’t coal 
in at all on it, seein’ I had beat him to) 
it and had staked. But I didn’t say any-— 
thing, figurin’ I would stick around till] 
night and then beat it back to Pinetop = 
and file my claim, I judged I wouldn’t™ 
have no trouble in proving the claim | 
was mine all right, especially as I’d } 
told some of the boys about the stranger 
and his leaving the map with me. 


“Along about sundown I went into = 
the cabin and started cooking up some- 7 


thing to eat. I’d shot a couple of hooded © 
orioles and a mocking bird or two which ” 
had been flittering around in the man- 7 
zanitas that was growing on the hill 4 


near the mine, and I was just about to | 
set down and finish them, when in walks © 


Alvaro, the grin lighting up his dark 7 
features and them white teeth shin- | 
ing. ” 

“*You got enough for two, eh?’ he 


said, and sat down opposite me just as” 


if he’d been invited. 


“*Seein’s it don’t make no differ 


ence to you,’ I said, kind of offish, ‘help 


yourself.’ 
“When he had finished eatin’, Al- © 


varo leaned back on his bench and cud- | 


died up his legs in his clasped hands. 

“ ‘Now we talk business,’ he grinned. — 
‘We make it the same day, eh? Now = 
who it belong to?’ 

“ You greasy coyote,’ I yelled, mada 
all through, ‘it belongs to me, and the © 
girl goes with it, too.’ 

“He just sat there and grinned, and 


let me have my say out, till I was pretty © 


near all in tellin’ him what I thought — 
about him. When I finished, he grinned = 
some more, but it was a nasty grin, and © 
he spoke through his white teeth. 


A 
a 








So, You think you beat me, eh? 
Well, no. I get back first and file before 
you do. Then it is mine, eh? That 
- right ?’ 

“He was so cool about it I couldn’t 
find another word to say, and I knew 
he was dirty enough to do it, too. But 
what could I do? My hands were tied 
and I had to sit still and see him get 
away with it. 

“He fixed it up his own way, but 
when I saw he was going to race me 
back to Pinetop, I begarr preparations 
for getting out of there. Just after sun- 
down I mounted my little pinto and 
galloped down the hill. I left Alvaro sit- 
ting there in the twilight, and as far as 
I could look back at him, I thought I 
could see that evil grin and them white 
teeth. 

“I'd figured it out I’d travel at night 
and sleep during the day so as to avoid 
the heat. I had plenty of water and pro- 
visions with me, and the map of the 
country which the stranger had given 
me made me fairly sure of my way, so 
I wasn’t worryin’ about the greaser 
beatin’ me in. 

“T rode all that night, and about nine 
o'clock the next morning the sun was 

- gettin’ hot and I was all in. Off to the 
northeast I saw a clump of mesquites, 
so I goes over there to get a little rest. 
The trees were gray with the sand and 
their trunks went down into the burnt 
grass, and on all sides of them the hot 
desert stretched out in rolling sand 
waves, but I was so dog tired I lay 
down right there and in a minute was 
fast asleep. 

“It must have been along about noon 
when I hear somebody callin’ me, and I 
looks up to find that Alvaro sittin’ on 
his horse and grinnin’ down at me. I 
put out my hand to raise myself up, 
and it went into a puddle of water, and 
there on the ground beside me was my 
empty water skin. Like a flash it come 
over me. The Mex had followed me all 

_ fight, and when he had found me asleep 
he had poured out my water and driven 
off my horse. I grabbed for my pistol, 
but the Mex had thought of that. It 
was gone. 

““Ah? he 


grinned with that oily 
smile playin’ 


around his mouth, ‘so I 
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will beat you back to Pinetop, eh? You 
come on alone. That will be right.’ 

““T was so mad I just stuttered and 
stuttered, and then I thought what it 
meant to be left without water out 
there in the desert. It stirred up a kind 
of fear in me, and I was willin’ to do 
anything if he would let me have some 
water and help me catch my pony. 

“See here,’ I says, trying to take 
the anger out of my voice, ‘you’ve got 
me beat, an’ I know it. The mine’s 
yours. You’ve won, an’ I'll take my 
medicine like a man.’ 

“But the Mex just sat there on his 
horse and grinned. ‘The sefior does not 
understand,’ he said, ‘It is not the mine 
I want; it is the lady. If you come back 
she might not marry me, even with the 
mine. I think I leave you here, So longl 

“With that he trots off into the desert, 
looking back every now and then and 
grinnin’ at me. At first I tries to follow 
him, runnin’ and stumblin’ through the 
sand and shoutin’ at him, but the going 
was hard, and the first thing I knew he 
had mounted a sand dune and in a few 
a was lost to sight on the other 
side. 

“Then a terrible fear come over me. 
I was alone in the desert without food 
or water or a horse. I knew I would 
have to find some water soon or die 
there, shrivel up like the grasses and 
yucca plants which spring up after a 
rain and die when the sun hits them. 
I began to rush wildly to and fro; then 
I realized that if I was to find water it- 
would be with my brain, so I went back 
to the mesquite clump where it was 
shady to think it over. 

“Late in the afternoon I started out. 
About nightfall I spied, some distance 
ahead of me, another clump of trees, 
and I set my course for them. My 
tongue was beginning to parch by that 
time, and my head was splittin’ with 
an ache that felt like somebody was 
pounding on it with a sledge hammer. 
But I kept on, As close as I could reck- 
on, it must have been about nine o'clock 
when I got there, and the moon was 
shinin’ éown through the trees, makin’ 
the gray sand under them shine like 
silver. I searched around for an hour 
tryin’ to locate some little stream, no 
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matter how small, or even a little muddy 
puddle, but not a drop of water was 
there. I pulled off the leaves of a tree 
and sucked them, but they were parched 
and dry. 

“I didn’t stop to get any rest, al- 
though I was tired out and my tongue 
felt like a blanket was chokin’ me. I 
knew that I must get some water quick, 
so I started out again, dragging myself 
over the sand, fighting for my life. 

“Fortunately the night was cool and 
I made pretty good progress, but by 
this time I had lost all idea of direction. 
For all I knew I was crawlin’ around in 
a circle. My only thought was to get 
water. 

“It must have been about midnight 
when I sank exhausted on the sand. I 
was too worn out to sleep and I moaned 
aloud from the thirst. Suddenly I saw 
something coming over a sand dune. 
Itstood like a black shadow in the moon- 
light on the top of the dune, and I 
watched it, fascinated. From its shape I 
judged it to be a jaguar, which must 
have come into the desert from the Tule 
foothills, prowling around for some- 
thing to eat. It stood there in the light 
still as a.statue; then it turned tail and 
trotted down behind the dune and out 
of sight. 

“A thought struck me. I could fol- 
low its tracks in the sand the following 
morning. They would take me to water, 
and after that I might yet be able to 
get back to Pinetop in time to save 
Minnie from the Mexican. 

“*T built a little fire out of some 
dried branches so that if my friend, the 
jaguar, should return, he would be 
frightened off, and then I tried to get 
some sleep. But sleep refused to ease 
my pain, and at daylight I started out 
to find the jaguar’s tracks. 

“My eyes were burning from the al- 
kali, and only the thought that I must 
find water kept my senses about me. At 
the top of the sand dune I found the 
jaguar’s tracks, and on my hands and 
knees I followed them up and down, 
struggling over mesquite patches, drag- 
ding myself a foot at the time on one 
arm over the sand, until the rocks had 
cut all the skin off it and had ground 
through the flesh. Afterward the doctor 
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had to take off the arm, as blood poison 
set in, and that’s why I’m one-armed 
now. 3 
“But I kept my burning eyes on then’ 
jaguar tracks. The dust burned them™ 
like they was filled with pepper, and my~ 
whole body was covered with sand that™ 
scratched and tortured me, but I kept” 
on, Finally I-came to a little bunch of 
grass growing bright and fresh out’ 
there in the desert, with a little flower” 
on it like the bloom of the ball cactus, 7 
Desperately I grabbed some of it, and = 
there was water. in the stems. It tasted | 
better than the most glorious drink man © 
ever tried could taste. I pushed my face ¥ 
into the grass, and pulled out the roots © 
with my teeth, and as my tongue was @ 
bathed in that cool juice, the swelling = 
left it. Half fainting I lay there in the = 
hot sun all that afternoon, until I had 7 
eaten all that grass, even to the little 7 
flowers. Then I slept. 
“When I woke I was like a new man. © 
My strength had come back. and my | 
mind was clear. I shouted and jumped 7 
into the air. I knew I was saved, Right | 
there in the desert I christened that ~ 
grass the Kora-Toba, which means in § 
the language I used, ‘the life-saver.’ 
“It wasn’t hard to get back to Pine- © 
top after I found the Kora-Toba. It © 
took me a long time, but I kept my eyes © 
out for the little clumps of fresh flow- | 
ers, and whenever I come across one I | 
gathered it up and strapped it to my © 
back. By watching the sunrise, I kept © 
my direction, and with the help of my © 
little map I finally romped into Pine- © 
top one night as fresh as a daisy. a 
“When I got there I saw at once = 
something was happening. There was a | 
sound of a fiddle from the hotel, and © 
plenty of light was streaming through = 
the open doors. It come over me at once | 
that Alvaro had got in, and he and Min- =| 
nie were being married. With a whoop ~ 
of defiance I rushed toward the hotel, © 
and just as I stepped through the door = 
the justice of the peace was about to @ 
pronounce them man and wife. % 
“‘Has anybody anything to say why © 
this man and this woman should not be = 
joined together?’ he was askin.’ * 
“ Ves,’ said I, steppin’ forward, ‘I | 
have!’ 2 
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“Minnie turns one startled look on 
me, who was standin’ there like a ghost 
from the desert, with the gray sand all 
over me and my face burned up like a 
dried cactus leaf.. Then she gives a yell 
and crumples down on the floor. 

“When they brought her to, I told 
about my struggles in the desert -and 
the way that Mexican had left me to 
die, and I wound up by tellin’ them 
about the Kora-Toba plant and how it 
had saved my life. When I come to that 
part, Minnie throws her arms about my 
neck and shouts: 

“‘Let him have the mine, Kelly—let 
the Mexican murderer have it. We'll 
take the Kora-Toba plant out East to 
the show where I used to be the fat 
woman, and we'll make our fortunes 
out of the greatest life-sustaining, cop- 
per-cooling, headache-curing, pleasure- 
giving drink ever found.’ And whenshe 
said them words a light broke over me, 
sand ‘we were married there on the 
spot!” 


Dad Harris took off his hat and 
wiped his bald head with a red ban- 
danna handkerchief, after which sol- 
emn performance he continued : 


When Kelly had reached this point 
in his narrative, he leaned forward un- 
til his elbow rested on Wilson’s knee 
and with his finger he punched holes in 
the boss’s chest. 
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“Now here we are,” says Kelly. 
“We've got the goods and we want to 
sell them on this show. Do I get the 
soft drink privilege at. sixty-forty, me_ 
havin’ the long end?” 

Wilson was so overcome he could 
hardly talk. He just gasped. “You do,” ~ 
he ‘stutters. “You can have it at your 
own terms. Take it all if you’d rather 
have it that way.” 

“Nope,” says Kelly, “sixty-forty'll 
do me,” and with that they signed up 
the contracts. 


The crowd of circus people around 
the little group started moving toward 
the cook-house, and Dad Harris let 
himself slowly and carefully down 
from the wagon. 

“What’s become of the Kora-Toba 
drink?” asked Dane, with the curiosity 
of the newspaper man, “I haven’t seen 
any around this show.” 

Dad Harris knocked out the ashes 
from his pipe on the steel tire of the 
wagon wheel before he replied: 

“Kora-Toba? Lord, son, there never 
was no such drink. Besides, Kelly aint 
never been west of the Mississippi. All 
he’s sellin’ is juice, and he makes a 
gallonof it out of a slice of lemon;some 
cream of tartar and a pinch of sac- 
charine. He’s sellin’ more of it than 
Slim Essberry ever could have sold, but 
then Kelly’s got nerve, I want to tell 
you.” 


[o} [tor] [o] [Sor } fo] 


THE PERFECT OPTIMIST 


JANE OAKER, whose work in “The Pit” and “Everywoman” ‘has ‘brought 
her into prominence, tells of a couple who were sitting at dinner one evening when 
down the kitchen stairs fell the entire tray of dishes from the dining room. Nothing 
remained unbroken. Within the dining room the husband and wife sat staring 
blankly at-each other. Then the wife jumped up and rushed to the door. 

“Oh, Delia,” she cried, ‘‘what have you done?” 

Delia looked up smilingly at her mistress. 

“Oh, ma’am,” she replied, ‘“‘it’s‘only the dinner things. 
T hadn’t washed them up, ma’am?” 


Isn’t it a good thing 
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TEPHEN BAIRD was down 
Ki and out. Nobody knew this ex- 
& cept Stephen himself, though 
some of his friends had suspicions about 
it. And Stephen, young, passably good- 
looking, the surviving member of one of 
the oldest of old Knickerbocker families, 
wondered whether the privacy of this 
knowledge were not almost too intimate 
a secret to be borne any longer. 

Coming out of a cheap Eighth Avenue 
eating-house one day, Stephen found his 
fingers nervously turning round in his 
overcoat pocket his very last quarter ot 
a dollar. He grinned grimly to himself 
every time his thumb-nail scratched the 
cheek of the lady on the quarter. Mem- 
ber of half a dozen clubs where member- 
ship was a cachet of indisputable social 
position, alumnus of one of. the most 
venerated of American educational in- 
stitutions, bon camarade of half the 
wealthy young chaps of New York, en- 
gaged to Grace Tyler, daughter of old 
a Tyler, retired multi-millionaire, 

aird found himself in a most unen- 
viable situation. He was well connected, 
with everything on earth worth having 
—but cash. He even owned a gold- 
mine, “The Skyrocket,”—but its tan- 
gible assets were principally paper. 

Compelled to take stock of himself, 
Baird was forced to admit that lack of 
business “punch,” if not of business in- 
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itiative, was greatly responsible for his — 
state. And this did not add to his good ™ 
humor. a 
It was well after eleven o’clock, on™ 
New Year’s Eve; a light snow wai 
drifting in from the Bay. There was en 
tertainment everywhere, it seemed t 
Stephen. Fifth Avenue blazed in gayety. 
The East Side was joyously turbulent 
Broadway flared resplendent wit 
lights and laughter. 
For hours Baird had tramped the = 
streets. “Home!” He sneered at the | 
thought. For the past two weeks hi 
“home” had been the hospitality ex 
tended to him by Sam Welch, son of a 7 
railroad magnate, a former room-mate = 
of Stephen’s at college. “Yes,” mused = 
Baird bitterly, “Sam will share his home ¥ 
with me, and all that, but he hasn’t any © 
more faith in Skyrocket than anybody © 
else has—he hasn’t even faith enough © 
to buy ten shares of stock in the mine ¥ 
I’ve been trying to launch for the past 7 
six months. The only one of the fellows | 
who did buy any stock was Sumner | 
Holbrook. And all he put in was $2,500 | 
—think of it—twenty-five hundred 7 
shares of Skyrocket at a dollar a share, © 
and it right next to the Safety Mine, | 
where old Morgan made all his money. | 
And honest, the boys to-night don’t = 
think it’s worth as much as this quarter 7 
I have in my pocket. The mine is all I’ve 4 
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left, the sole monument to the 

10,000 I managed to scrape together 
out of the estate when Mother died.” 

Baird turned his coat collar higher up 
about his chilled ears. He stubbed un- 
consciously along towards the swaying 
crowd that congested Forty-second 
Street. He was blind to the lights and 
the laughter. He was back again in 
Arizona, prospecting in the company of 
his dog, and of blithe, careless, red- 
- haired, lazy “Mike” Reardon, a mining 
engineer just out of the Colorado State 
School of Mines, with whom Baird had 
rubbed elbows in Tucson. He recalled 
again that hot day under a sky as hardly 
blue as a turquoise, when Reardon and 
he had run across the Skyrocket—half 
deserted, partially developed, and with 
enough machinery on it to run it in a 
small way. He remembered how he had 
taken a thirty days option and paid 
down a thousand dollars cash—one 
tenth of his precious capital, upon the 
increase of which depended the consent 
of the Tylers to his marriage with 
Grace. The price of the mine was $30,- 
000. Baird had been sure of getting the 
other $20,000. But at the last moment 
there had been a hitch, and the loan had 
failed to score. Then, just before the 
option expired, “Old Morgan,” Morgan, 
who owned the Safety, Morgan who had 
buffaloed half the original owners of 
the section out of their mining proper- 
ties, came out to Arizona. Prices jumped 
with the advent of Morgan, and the 
best quotation the financier could get on 
the Skyrocket was $100,000. So “Old 
Morgan,” with, little faith in Baird’s 
business ability, saw his chance. It was 
Morgan who had loaned Baird the 
$20,000 on a note due January Ist. That 
had been six months ago. To-morrow 
the note was due. And there was no 
$20,000 ready to Stephen’s hand to pro- 
tect his mine. Morgan would grab in the 
Skyrocket at a net cost of $20,000, 
Stephen complained to himself; and 
why? 

All because he, Stephen Baird, hadn’t 
been able to float the mine and sell the 
stock. He had lost confidence; Reardon 
had lost confidence. Why, surely they 
hadn’t worked the little mine to capacity 
in six months or they would have got 
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pay-dirt! Stephen’s mental turmoil went 
on in a fearful muddle of reproach and 


-resentment against all living people and 


conditions. 

“T couldn’t sell any stock, because 
Reardon didn’t discover any gold,” 
mused Baird. “And Reardon couldn’t ~ 
strike any gold because I didn’t sell 
enough stock to buy better machinery. 
We discouraged each other. We’ve done 
exactly what Old Morgan counted on 
us doing. And he wont even have to 
foreclose. For that deed is held in es- 
crow—that note calls for $20,000 or the 
mine on January second. I will have to 
give up my friends and my clubs. All I 
will have left is—manner.” 

Baird stopped with a start. As a 
tribute to the reflexes, his feet had 
brought him up in front of Rector’s. 
Welch’s apartments in the hotel were 
the envy of half the gilded Manhat- 
tanese. Baird scowled. He knew that at 
that very moment around the most 
central table in the great dining room 
was grouped a little coterie of Welch’s 
friends, and that among them was his 
own vacant chair. There would be 


Welch, and Sidney Rosenthal,—Sidney, 


who had cleaned up eight thousand dol- 
lars in extra commissions last year— 
but then Sidney had been sensible and 
gone in for selling life insurance, rather 
than floating mines,—and Welch would 
have the snug feeling that came from 
the check for $10,000 which Welch pére 
had sent his son that very day. And 
Billy Stewart would be there—Billy, 
extra proud of the $7,000 he had earned 
selling real estate and seeing in that 
check another barrier broken down to 
his marriage with Grace’s sister Ida! 
And there would be “the girls,” of 
course—Grace and Ida Tyler, and 
Margy Elliott, who was betrothed to 
Sidney Rosenthal ; and with them would 
be Grace’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Tyler. 

“I suppose I’ve got a good grilling at 
their hands,” reflected Stephen. “I 
didn’t even ’phone I’d not be at the Ty- 
lers’ this evening. And I never once 
rang up Sam to ask him to let me off 
from the dinner to-night. He must think 
me a fine cad. But I just couldn’t do it— 
I just can’t show up before that crowd 
when they’re all prosperous and success- 
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ful and I'm such a rotter of a failure. 
They don’t understand—even Grace 
doesn’t. And I suppose she’s hopping 
mad. But I can’t help it. As long as I’m 
here I'll go on up. I can’t very well sleep 
in the streets, and Sam hasn't quite 
turned me out yet, anyhow.” 

Baird made a dash for it and gained 
the security of the elevators unseen. If 
his ears burned as the car sped upwards, 
it was not without cause. For around 
Sam Welch’s gardenia and orchid- 
decked table, discussion over Steve’s 
absence waxed torrid. Mrs. Tyler’s 
sniffs were particularly vengeful. Poor 
Grace was on the verge of tears. Mr. 
Tyler endeavored to be diplomatic. Ida 
and Margy Elliott were oddly silent, but 
Rosenthal and Stewart and even. Sam 
Welch, who had a weather-eye on 
Grace, did their best to make excuses for 
the negligent one. The knowledge that 
they possessed jointly $25,000 and that 
“poor Steve hasn’t a dollar” (little did 
they guess how accurate their forecast 
was) made them sympathetic. So they 
stoutly maintained that Stephen was 
away on a “pressing business engage- 
ment.” 

“H—mn—” snorted Mrs. Tyler, “it’s 
to be hoped there’s money in it. Such a 
ne’er-do-well as he seems to be. Really, 
Grace, I can’t see what you see in that 
surprisingly unsuccessful young man.” 


II 


Stephen did a Marathon from the 
elevator along the corridor that led to 
Welch’s apartments. As if a million 
demons pursued him, he frantically 
fitted his latch-key into the lock. The 
door swung open from within, and 
Baird narrowly escaped. colliding with 
a be-furred and be-ruffled individual of 
much pomposity and corpulence. 

Sam Welch’s general factotum Neil, 
who had been usherifig out the large 
gentleman, exclaimed suavely: 

“Ah, here’s Mr. Baird now. They’re 
all waiting for you below-stairs, Mr. 
Stephen, and Mr. Morgan’s been 
waiting here for you for some time.” 

“T should say I had,” returned Mor- 
gan crustily. 
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“T expected you last evening,” des 
plored Stephen, throwing off his over- 
coat and hat and crossing to the buffet, 
“Have a drink?” 

“Thank you, no,” rejoined Morgaail 

“Oh, drink to my never taking an-" 
other,” suggested Baird. 5 

“I will drink to that,” assented Mor-" 
gan, and Stephen prepared the two 
glasses. “Happy. New Year,” remarke 
the Failure as he handed the Succes 
the glass. 

“Tt isn’t time, yet,” laughed Morgan, 

“I know,” said Stephen, “but I fe 
as if I wanted to be first in Something ay 
After all, to me, New Year’s Eve is a 
joke. January first, the beginning of a 
new year? Bosh, why don’t they start 
it on April first.” 

“You’re blue,” scoffed Morgan 
“What is the matter? Ate you walkin 4 
on thin ice?” : 

“Thin ice?” answered the younger | 
man. “I’m walking on water.” 

“Oh, don’t be discouraged. You've a 
lot to be thankful for!” 

“That’s another day, Thanksgiving,” ” 3 
propounded Steve. “I hate that, too.” 
And Merry Christmas; and I'm not 
crazy about the Fourth of July.” 3 

“Well, there are a lot of fellows who ~ 
envy you,” observed Morgan drily. 
“They envy you your good looks, your ! 
youth, your health, your friends, your | 
entrée into society, manner, breeding © 
and all that.” 4 

“All right,” said Steve, “T’ll give it to 7 
them. I’d rather be rough and rich. I’m | 
leading a hand-to-mouth existence, and 7 
my arm is getting longer every day. I’ve | 
heard a lot about poverty being a great 7 
thing. It is. It’s a great inconvenience. = 
But I'll tell you one thing: if I ever get = 
any money, if I ever so much as get my = 
foot in the door, I’m going to be the | 
meanest guy in the world.” a 

“Oh, no you wont,” 


gan. 4 
“Oh, I know I wont,” sneered | 
Stephen. “TI’ll never get any money. The j 
only way I'll ever get any money is to ~ 
be a messenger for a bank and carry 
some to an express office followed by 4 
nine detectives.” 4 
“You’re a wonderful young man, © 
Baird,” remarked Morgan. F 
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“T wonder why they always say that 
to a fellow who is a failure?” countered 
Stephen. “It’s wonderful that he’s alive, 
I suppose. Now you have a note of 
mine that’s due January second and that 
I can’t pay. That’s another reason I 
don’t like the New Year. Can’t you ex- 
tend that note for me, Mr. Morgan?” 

Morgan’s tense face grew tenser in its 
hardened lines. He pooh-bahed. Finally 
he ventured the information that the 
Safety Mining Company owned the 
note, that he couldn’t extend corpo- 
ration paper, that as a mine the Sky- 
rocket was worthless anyway, and that 
already his men were beginning to move 
Safety machinery upon it. “You see,” 
continued Morgan, “I'll tell you, Baird, 
why I want that four acres. It is right 
up close to the main shaft on Safety, 
and it’s a great location for a smelting 
plant; and besides, I’m going to build 
some sheds there for the miners to live 
in.” 

“Why don’t you get Carnegie to put 
a library on it?” demanded Stephen, his 
indignation getting the better of his 
abi “So I’ve got to lose it, have 

“Haven’t you any money at all?” 
questioned Morgan. 

Stephen Baird drew from his pocket 
its lone quarter of a dollar. 

“That’s every cent I’ve got in this 
world,” he confessed. “See it? That 
quarter? For the last fortnight I’ve 
been eating and sleeping here—it’s all 
right, for Welch is a prince and I’ve 
deen thinking that I could pay him back. 
I tried to brace up to-night, but I 
couldn’t brace up on a quarter! No—I 
don’t tell that to everyone. Say, Morgan, 
you’ve made a lot of money in Arizona, 


_ haven’t you?” 


“Close on to half a million from the 
Safety Mine alone,” admitted Morgan. 
_ “And I’m only a quarter of a mile 

ae from you—” 

“Skyrocket is on the wrong side.” 


“Yes, I suppose it would be,” replied 
Steve calmly. 

“The vein starts on Safety, and runs 
away from you—” 

“But the same vein formation must 
_ be on both properties,” persisted the 
_ Owner of the Skyrocket. 


“Well, if so, Reardon hasn’t dis- — 
covered it,” contended’ Morgan with 
finality. “The gold isn’t there, I tell you. 
Your property is right at the foot of a 
hill, It made a surface showing, but the 
ore didn’t run down. It’s what we call 
a ‘slide.’” 

“The gold slid right over to you?” 
questioned Stephen. 

“Looks that way.” 

“And now the whole mine and every- 
thing is going to slide over to you?” 

“Unless you can meet that note, I’ll 
have to take it,” replied Morgan coldly. 
“T’ve got it in the safe at my house. I'll 
get it out. I’m sorry you’re short on 
ready money. Will you accept a loan of 
five hundred and pay me back when 
you can. What do you say?” 

Stephen, fingering again the quarter, 
smiled broadly and stretched forth his 
hand. Then he drew back. “But, Mr. 
Morgan,” he deplored, “I might take it 
for two or three days or the same num- 
ber of years.” 

“That’s all right,’ Morgan assured 
him. “Only I haven’t any money with 
me. Welch has some checks, hasn’t he? 
Get me one.” 

Stephen searched hurriedly through 
his friend’s desk and table drawers. 
There were no checks to be found, save 
Welch’s personal checks. 

“T couldn’t use that,” negatived Mor- 
gan. “And it is twenty-five minutes of 
twelve, anyway. I’ve an appointment 
downstairs. I’ll fix you up to-morrow. 
Come on downstairs with me.” 

“No,” refused Stephen, bluntly. 

“Very well,” said the financier, as he 
shook hands with the disgruntled youth 
before him and turned upon him a 
kindly, philanthropic smile whose sar- 
donic source was but faintly hidden. 
“Suit yourself, Baird—best of luck and 
a Happy New Year. Pardon me for 
tearing myself away. Good-night.” 

Baird gazed dully after the departing 
Morgan. As the door closed upon the 
financier the young man sunk weariedly 
into a chair. “Ready money!” said he. 
“Ah, I nearly had it.” He felt in his 
empty watch pocket, stroked his scarf, 
from which the pin had gone. “If I had — 
left only one thing I could pawn!” he 
thought. 
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“Pardon me, sir!” Neil’s voice inter- 
rupted his musings, “but Mr. Ives tele- 
phoned to-day and asked me to let him 
know when you came in, and rT did, and 
he said he’d be right over, sir.” 

“Ives? What does he want? He’s a 
funny fellow,” repeated Baird, but 
before he could focus on a logical de- 
duction for Ives’ visit,—for he scarcely 
knew the chap,—a familiar perfume 
smote his nostrils. Simultaneously he 
heard Rosenthal’s voice and Grace 
Tyler’s beloved tones chorusing: 

“Happy New Year, Stephen Baird!” 


IIT 


“I brought Grace up,’ explained 
Rosenthal sheepishly. “She wants to 
see you.” 

Stephen groaned inwardly. At that 
particular moment, as well as he loved 
her, he did not want to see Grace after 
his day of avoidance of her and his two 
broken engagements with her. 

“T understand how you feel about to- 
night,” whispered Rosenthal in Baird’s 
ear. “I’m sorry things are breaking 
badly for you. Buck up! I'll wait out- 
side here in the hall and make a ciga- 
rette.” 

“Stephen !’ began Grace timidly when 
they were left alone. He did not answer, 
and she came nearer and leaned over 
his chair. She was a pretty girl about 
two and twenty, with that daintiness of 
grooming that €omes from personal 
fastidiousness and an income sufficient 
to meet its demands. She had intensely 
beautiful dark eyes, a great quantity of 
well coifed dark hair and a particularly 
lovely mouth. Ordinarily she was rather 
pale, but to-night outraged feelings, 
coupled with her genuine love for 
Baird, had forced an unusual yet 
greatly becoming color to her rounded 
cheeks. Stephen could not bear to meet 
her eyes. He saw indistinctly folds of 
her pink frock of some misty fabric, 
and remembered vaguely that some time 
in his youth he had been taught that 
pink was the color of hope. 

“Stephen!” repeated the girl. 

“Hello, Grace,” he said, huskily, and 
reached mechanically for her hand. 
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“We are all downstairs,” stamm 


Grace, “—Mother and Father and all. 
the boys and girls.” % 
“Yes, I know—” 4 
The girl’s voice faltered as she re” 
sumed softly: “We told Neil to let us” 
know when you came in. The boys” 
think you have some reason for n 
wanting to join us. They asked me to” 
come up for you. Have you been wor 
ing hard? Sam said you had a busin e. 
engagement.” q 
“T did.” ql 
“I hope it turned out well for you? tg 
Baird hesitated. It is very hard fora 
man to confess his own commercial § a 
failure to the woman he wants to ™ 
marry. He resolved Grace should havell q 
the truth, since that was all he had to — 
give her. q 
“It didn’t,” he said simply. ¥ 
“Oh,” Grace commented in a disap- ~ 
pointed voice, “I’d love to have told © 
mother that it had. But that doesn’t q 
matter after all, Stephen. How long % 
will it take you to dress and join us?” © 
“Now Grace,” protested Steve, = 
“please don’t ask me to do that.” a 
“Steve,” pleaded the girl earnestly— 7 
she did so want her lover to present 7 
himself before her parents and stop © 
their gibing because of his neglect of = 
her on New Year’s Eve—“Steve dear, if 
you'll come down, I'll tell you what | 
we'll do. We'll let the others go home = 
in Sam’s car and in Father’s, and I'll 7 
let you get a taxi and we'll drive all the a 
way home together.” 3 
Stephen’s face fell again. He thought © 
of the Tyler home, a good distance out 7} 
on the Drive—almost to the Bronx in 7 
fact—and rapidly calculated the ratio 7 
of the New York taxi tariffs to his lone 7 
quarter 3 
“T can’t do that either, Grace,” he % 
said. 3 
Grace threw her reserve to the winds. | 
“Stephen, what has happened to you?” = 
she asked. “You don’t realize how | 
these little things count. I don’t care | 
for myself, but Mother and Father look ~ 
upon things differently from us. They = 
think that this is neglect. I understand. © 
I know you are doing all you can, but — 
just staying away from the table to- e 
night gives Mother the chance to criti- ~ 





‘cise you. ‘What is Stephen doing?’ 
‘What progress is he making? ‘What 
are his prospects?’ Now I know it 
sounds hard and cruel, but I know she 

means right.” 

“T don’t blame her,” agreed Stephen. 
“She is right.” 

“Then will you join us?” 

“No, Grace,” refused Baird, “I can’t 
do that.” 

“All right, Stephen,” replied the girl 
with a dignity she did not feel, She 
choked back her tears. “Now I don’t 
want you to think that I am doing this 
for any other reason than to bring you 
to a realization of our position. It is 
the end of the old year. I’m going 
to work with you. I’m going to 
encourage you to work for me. But, 
Stephen, we’re going to begin the New 
Year where we were six months ago. 
I want you, Stephen, to take this—” 
Slowly she drew from her finger her en- 
gagement ring. “Dear, I want you take 
the ring you gave me back.” 

Stephen, hurt though he was, grasped 
eagerly at the ring she proffered. In 
his despair he was shamefully conscious 


that at this particular moment the re- 
turn of the ring looked like a provi- 


dential windfall. It had been his 
mother’s, and he had a standing offer 
from Tiffany of twelve hundred dollars 
for the ring at any time he chose to re- 
turn it. 

Scarcely had the gemmed circlet 
touched his palm, dropped there. re- 
luctantly enough by Grace’s fingers, 
when she quickly drew it back again. 

“No, Stephen, no,” she sobbed, “I 
can’t hurt you like that.” 

“No,” muttered Baird mechanically 
enough, “please keep it.” 

“I will,” promised Grace, refusing to 
be repelled by her fiancé’s indubitable 
coldness of demeanor. “I’m going now. 
Mother’s probably getting ready to send 
up for me by now.” 

“Is it all right?” asked Rosenthal 
from the hall. : 

“Oh yes, yes,” Grace assured him. 
“Steve isn’t coming down, but I under- 
stand why.” 

“You take Grace downstairs, Sid- 
ney,” commanded Steve, driven to new 
depths of desperation, “and leave me 


alone and don’t spoil everything by try-— 
ing to explain to them.” 

“TI wont say anything,” agreed Rosen- 
thal, “only they wont let you stay up 
here, Steve. Come on, Grace; if he 
wants to sulk there’s no use in our — 
staying up here and missing all the fun 
of the New Year. Jiminy, listen to — 
the whistles! Hello, here’s Ives—gee, 
but you’re busy for the New Year, 
Steve! That’s a fact now!” 

Grace smiled encouragingly at Ste- 
phen and let Rosenthal lead her out. In — 
the doorway Ives watched them, smiling 
grimly at the comparison between the 
laughing, luxurious girl in her satins 
and pearls, and the bedraggled Baird, 
crouched half double in the chair by the 
table. Baird oozed a “fall-down” from 
his every pore. Ives, whom none of the 
coterie knew very well, was the exact 
antithesis of the man before him. He 
was a tall, broad-shouldered chap, with 
that poise which can only come of hav- 
ing fought the world and called its 
bluff. He wore good clothes well, lived 


“at the Waldorf, had plenty of money, 


and had come to New York from Lon- 
don early in the autumn. He had 
fetched with him a couple of fair letters 
of recommendation, and had been 
rather tentatively accepted by a certain 
set about town. For some time past he 
had been making overtures to Baird, ~ 
so this New Year’s Eve visit did not 
altogether surprise the young New 
Yorker, who was welcomed in any cir- 
cle in which he chose to move. He had 
been rather avoiding Ives, for experi- 
ence had taught Stephen Baird that 
new acquaintances only too frequently 
made of him a lever to pry open doors 
that otherwise would have been closed 
to them. He watched Ives dully, gave 
him a perfunctory greeting, and waited 
for the visitor to begin the conversa- 
tion. . 


IV 


The game, whatever it was, was on. 
Ives opened. 

“Good-evening, Stephen. You disap- 
pointed me to-day, my boy. I missed 
you. I saw Mr. Morgan downstairs. 
Was he up here?” 
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Stephen nodded. 

“Business ?” 

“Yes—for him,” answered Baird. 

“Do you know,” pursued Ives in his 
careful tones, “somehow I thought 
you would not join the festivities to- 
night. I thought you’d come in late and 
be here alone, so I dropped over. May- 
be we can watch the New Year come 
in together. It may bring us something. 
Do you know, you are a very remark- 
able young man? You have every ele- 
ment of success.” 

“Have I?” queried Stephen. He. took 
a side glance at the pocket where the 
quarter was stowed, and then surrepti- 
tiously peeped in at the coin as if it 
were a rare pearl of the Indies. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Ives. “You’re 
a good mixer; you belong to all the 
clubs; you have a manner—and, my 
boy, these will get you everything. You 
are going to be .a millionaire one of 
these days—a Vanderbilt. Now you are 
a young man who could use money. 
Have you ever thought what you would 
do if you had Rockefeller’s income?” 

“T’ve often thought what he’d do if 
he had mine,” retorted Stephen. He still 
had his fingers on the solitary quarter. 
“Do you know any way to get him to 
give me his income?” 

“No, but you can make it.” 

“T’d be glad to.” 

“Ts business good ?” 

“No Y 

“Ym sorry to hear that,” consoled 
Ives and began recommending a trip 
to Florida for two weeks, adding 
casually that it “wouldn’t cost but six 
or seven hundred dollars.” 

“See here, Ives,” cried Baird, calling 
a turn, “what are you trying to get at? 
You are a sharp, shrewd man. I’ve 
fever seen anything get by you yet. You 
know I haven’t six or seven hundred 
dollars. You know I haven’t the ele- 
ments of success. I’m a terrible failure. 
If it wasn’t the act of 4 coward and if 
it wasn’t such a low-down trick to serve 
your friends, I’d end everything.” 

“I’ve been waiting three weeks for 
you to tell me that,” shouted Ives glee- 
fully. “How much has Morgan to do 
with this?” 

“Oh, don’t blame Morgan,” rejoined 
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Baird; and then, with a mad desire for. 
confession full upon him, Baird blurted — 


out the whole detailed story of Grace 


and the note, and Skyrocket and the | 


last quarter. 

“Have you any telegraph blanks 
here?’’. questioned Ives, whose smile@ 
had grown more bland and satisfied at 7 
each new angle of Baird’s story. 

Stephen drew a pad of them from the 
table drawer. 

“Give me Reardon’s address,” 
manded Ives. 

“The Palace Hotel, 
Arizona,” Stephen informed him. 
“That’s the worst hotel I ever was in,” 

Ives wrote a telegram and handed it 
to Baird. “How’s that?” he asked. 


Bs 


com- — 


Cactus City, 4 


Er 


Stephen read it with eyes sartegs a 


from his head. 

“Mike Reardon, The Palace Hotel, 
Cactus City, Arizona,’ ” Ives had in- 
dited. “Paid Morgan ‘his note. I own 
the mine. Double effort to strike gold in 
two days to cover big sale of stock. 
Signed, Stephen Baird.” 

“You’re going to send that to Rear- 
don,” Ives told him. “Don’t you know 
what encouragement means to a man?” 

“Yes,” admitted Baird, “and I know 
that Irishman. If he ever received that 


- telegram he’d work his head off for the 


next two days; but I haven’t paid Mor- 
gan, and I haven’t sold any stock.” 

“But if this telegram puts Reardon 
to work and he did strike gold, you 
could pay the note and you could sell 
the stock; and if Reardon isn’t encour- 
aged, he wont make any great effort the 
last two days, will he?” persisted Ives. 

“You're right,” admitted Baird. He 
rang for Neil and gave him the tele- 
gram. “Send that, Neil,” he said very 
curtly. “And—charge it!” 

“Besides,” resumed Ives, when Neil 
and the telegram were well out of the 
room, “that telegram is true. You are 
going to pay the note; you are going to 
sell some stock. Baird, I’ve been inter- 
ested in you since the first day I met 
you,and I’ve always wanted to do some- 
thing to prove it.” Ives paused a second 
significantly; and then, drawing forth, 
his wallet, he took from it a thick roll of 
bills. He ‘spread them carefully out on 
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the table. There were twenty of them, © 





and each bill was of the thousand-dol- 
lar denomination. Stephen gasped and 
rubbed his eyes. Was he dreaming or 
drunk? he asked himself. Ives’ voice 


recalled him to his sense of actualities. ° 


“There are twenty one-thousand-dollar 
bills,” explained Ives. “I’m buying that 
much stock. Now you can pay Morgan 
his twenty thousand dollars. There’s 
the money; take it, look at it!” 

The tears rushed to Stephen’s eyes. 
He choked. He was like a man raised 
from the dead. Slowly, with Ives’ com- 
manding eye upon him, he reached out 
for the money. 

“T have taken it,” he said. “I am 
looking at it. I can’t believe it’s true. I 
don’t know what to say. You don’t real- 
ize what this money means to me. It’s 
come right out of heaven, that’s all. Do 
you know what you’ve done?” 

“T’ve done nothing,” deprecated Ives. 

“You’ve done something wonderful,” 
contradicted Baird. “It’s made the 
whole world look different. I don’t want 
to wish you any ill luck, but if you ever 
are in any trouble or need any help, no 
matter what it is or where you are, if 
you should ever want anyone to go 
through for you, I want you to promise 
me you'll give me a chance to prove it!” 

“Do you feel that way about it?” 
asked Ives, watching the youth nar- 
rowly. 

“There’s some one, when she hears 
of this,” rhapsodized Stephen, “who is 
going to be the happiest girl in New 
York.” 

“T wonder how far you would go,” 
persisted Ives, sticking to the thread of 
the main conversation. 

“Try me some day;. that’s the best 
way to find out,” suggested Stephen. 

“Well,” Ives agreed, “I'll try you 
right now. Let me see; suppose 1 were 
in a lot of trouble. Supposing that I 
was arrested.” 

“What would you be arrested for?” 

“Well, we'll say for stealing!” 

“That’s impossible !”” 

“But if I were arrested for stealing,” 
Ives went on, without taking his eyes 
from Baird’s face, “and you could come 
to the front and cheer me, would you 
do it?” 

The weakness that had kept Baird 


from success, the lack of moral stamina 
to stick to a course he*had once chosen, — 
showed now in his face. He dropped 

the roll of bills as if it were fool’s gold, 
and replied slowly: oS 

“That’s hard to answer.” 

Word for word, Ives repeated the ~ 
pledge of gratitude Stephen had made — 
but a few moments previously. “Did 
you say that?” he asked. 

“Yes, and I'll stick to it,” promised 
Baird again, a new manhood dawning 
on his face. 

“That’s better!” Ives congratulated 
him. “Well, don’t worry. I will never 
be arrested for stealing.” Baird gave a 
sigh of relief, but Ives, with his eyes 
directed towards the money in Baird’s 
hands, leaned forward with a very 
confidential air. “I’m going to make 
you a proposition, Baird,” said he, “and 
whether you accept it or not, I want 
you to promise that you will never re- 
peat it. Will you do that?” 

“Yes,” agreed Baird. 

And it was then that Jackson Ives 
shot his bomb. 


V 


“I’m a counterfeiter!” cried Ives. 
“T’m an expert. I’m an artist.” 

Stephen Baird put the roll of bills 
back on the table. He stared at it trans- 
fixed. He sat back, poured out a drink 
and gulped it down. Absolutely dazed, 
his hopes shattered, he listened to Ives, 
conscious only of the mirage which had 
unrolled before him. 

Ives reached in his pocket and pulled 
out two more thousand-dollar bills. 

“These,” he said, very eagerly, “these 
two were made by the Government. But 
these, these others, these are mine!” 

He shuffled the bills all together. He 
gloated over them as a mother might 
have done over her infant son, “Pick 
out the genuine bills and they are 
yours, Baird,” he cried. 

Steve, discouraged beyond redemp- 
tion, only shook his head. As if he too 
were urged on by a passion for disclo- 
sure, Ives rushed into his story. : 

“Ah, it’s impossible to pick them 
out!” he jubilated. “An expert couldn’t 
tell the difference, for I’ve spent years 





in ‘making the counterfeit superior to 
the original. I was a printer, a paper 
maker, a steel and copper engraver; 
and for thirty years I’ve been reading, 
writing, talking, and thinking money. 
I’ve reproduced the currency of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. Six weeks 
ago, I got home. Half of that time I’ve 
been watching you. You’ve every ele- 
ment I require. You will be my partner 
—you will pass these bills for me—your 
opportunity has come at last!” Ives 
put the two genuine bills in his pocket, 
and then pressed the others back into 
Baird’s hands. “There is fifty thousand 
dollars to start with, Stephen. I made it 
a thousand-dollar bill, because not one 
man out of a. hundred has ever seen 
one. You will look as if you had never 
seen anything else. With your friends, 
with your position, it will be a triumph. 
Take them.” 

Baird rose and waved the money 
over his head wildly. 

“Wait a moment,” he stormed. “Do 
you think that because I am broke and 
helpless that I will stoop to a dastardly 
trick like that? Do you mean that you 
want me to pass this money among my 
friends and get good money in return 
and divide with you?” 

“You wont need to pass it,” tempted 
Ives. “If you’ve got money, you don’t 
have to spend it. All you have to do is 
to show it. It takes money to get money, 
and you can’t get it without it. What 
chance have you got without money? 
Who is going to have faith in what 
you've got to sell if what you’ve got to 
sell isn’t getting you anything? But if 
they see it is getting you everything, 
they'll fight to get in on it. You know 
what a new suit of clothes gets you— 
a pleasant ‘Good-morning.’ Well, peo- 
ple can see a thousand-dollar bill far- 
ther than anything of its size in the 
world; and seeing is believing, and be- 
lieving is all there is to it..I used to 
pass it and that’s why I can’t do now 
what I want you to do. I’m known, and 
they don’t know you, and if you'll give 
me fifty per cent of all that money at- 
tracts to you, I’ll be a rich man!” 

Baird stood stunned. Ives stopped 
short, From the closed doors just be- 
» yond came the chatter of voices. They 


heard Welch’s tenor crying, “I’ll make | 


him come down,” while Rosenthal’s — 


deep basso demurred with an “I tried” © 
them, — 


and Stewart chorused with 
“We'll all try.” 


Baird, too startled to know what to 4 
do, was still crumpling the money in his ~ 


hands when the boys rushed in. 
“Hello, Steve,” 


hurry up, both of you.” 

“Once for all, Sam,” roared Baird, 
“I am not going downstairs to-night.” 

“All right,” granted Welch, “but just 
to show you what a regular fellow I 
am, I brought you up your little present 
just like I gave all the boys—it’s cuff- 
buttons, Steve—see!” 

“T need shirts too,” said Steve, as he 
flung himself out of the room. 

“What’s the matter with him?” the 
trio demanded of Ives. “Now there’ll be 
a lot of trouble avoided if Steve will 
only show himself downstairs. What 
have you been doing?” 

“Talking business,” smiled Ives. 

“I’m glad of that,” declared Welch. 
“To keep the peace I told Mrs. Tyler 
he had a business engagement, and 
you’ve just saved me in that quarter. 
Are you going to buy some stock?” 

“T haven’t decided yet,” answered 
Ives, getting into his coat. “Good- 
night.” 

“I'd like to see Steve start the New 
Year with a sale,’ suggested Welch. 
“Do you know, boys, he hasn’t sold 
anything in five months, not since Sum- 
ner Holbrook bought that twenty-five 
hundred doilars’ worth. Oh boys, I’ve 
got a great idea—I wonder I didn’t 
think of it before; see here, no chaff- 
ing now, you should have thought of 
it, all of you. We’ve got twenty-five 
thousand dollars between us and Steve 
is broke. I’m going to buy a thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock. I don’t look upon 
this as a speculation—Father has for- 
bidden me to dabble in speculation 
since I lost so much and I’ve promised 
faithfully I wouldn’t. But I’m going to 
do this for Steve, and we can all do it, 
too. Then he'll have something at least 
with which to start the New Year.” 


BY 


greeted Welch. ~ 
“Good-evening Ives. Say, Steve, why © 
in the world didn’t you come down © 
with Grace. Bring Mr. Ives along and ~ 





Rosenthal and Stewart hesitated a 
bit. There was a lump of ore from the 
Skyrocket on the table, and a deal of 
mining literature telling what a won- 
derful property it was. Stewart and 
Rosenthal each had a laugh at it. 

“You wouldn’t laugh if that mine 
turned out a big winner and you were 
in on it,” commented Welch. 

But the others were silent. “Good- 
night, Steve,” they called out to their 
comrade in the adjoining room. “We 
don’t want to miss twelve o’clock. 
We're going down.” 

Baird returned to the library. “I’ve 
got a surprise for you, Steve,” an- 
“nounced Welch. 

Baird smiled sarcastically. “Going to 
ask me to give you back the cuff. but- 
tons ?” 

Ives, who had got no farther than the 
hallway, stole softly back and looked in. 

“No,” denied Welch. “I’m going to 
buy a thousand dollars’ worth of your 
stock. I’ll give you a check when we get 
back. Do you need any cash to-night ?” 

“No,” snarled Steve. 

“All I have is this check of my 
father’s for ten thousand,” said Welch. 
“I wish I could cash some of it.” 

“Do you want it cashed,” suddenly 
asked Baird. 

“Yes, if I knew some one who 
_ could,” answered Welch. 

“T could,” announced Steve. 

Everybody laughed—Stewart, Ro- 
senthal and: Welch and even Stephen 
Baird. Ives from the doorway watched 
the comedy with an inscrutable counte- 
nance. 

“T wish that were true, Steve,” said 
Welch, putting his hand fraternally on 
Baird’s shoulder. “I wish you could 
cash twice that amount.” 

“I could do that too,” insisted Ste- 
» phen, and as the laughter echoed still 
louder, he glimpsed Ives there by the 
curtains. The failure walked over slow- 
ly to the counterfeiter and said to him 
sotto voce, “I’m going to see how far 
_ you are right.” Then, to the amazement 
of them all, Baird turned to Welch. 
“Give me the check, Sam,” he said 
quietly and pulled out the roll of bills 
he had taken from the counterfeiter. 

Rosenthal was the first to find words. 


“My God! Look!” 
amazement, - : 

“Where did he get it?” Stewart ques- 
tioned. : 

Baird did not answer. Welch spoke 
for him. “Boys,” explained Welch 
gravely and loyally, “Reardon has dis- 
covered gold. But I swear I didn’t know 
it when I offered to buy. Will you be- — 
lieve it, Steve?” 

“Yes,” answered Baird, his voice ~ 
husky with emotion. 

“You old Pal!” commended Welch. ~ 

“Look at all that money!” recom- 
mended Stewart. 

“I knew you’d do it,” congratulated 
Rosenthal. “But, Steve, don’t forget 
your uncle—I want to buy some of that 
stuff too.” 

And how they did fall over each 
other with their endorsements of the 
precious checks of seven and eight and 
ten thousand dollars that had been 
their cherished possessions all evening! 
“All on Skyrocket,” was the slogan, 
and the war-dance around Stephen 
was just at its height when Ives 
walked up to the window and flung it 
wide open. 

The Bedlam of Broadway celebrat- 
ing the birth of the New Year floated 
in with all the insistence peculiarto this 
annual jollification on the Great White 
Way. 
And above the medley of sounds rang 
out loudly, “Happy New Year, Ste- 
phen, Happy New Year!” 

The boys took him and lifted him 
high on the table, and they crowned 
him with the holly wreaths from ihe 
windows! ‘ 

It was thus that Grace Tyler and her 
father. and her mother and her sister 
Ida and Margy Elliott found Stepherm 
the recalcitrant when, led by the irate 
Mr. Tyler, who was impelled by the in- 
dignantly curious Mrs. Tyler, the re- 
mainder of the party came hurrying — 
upstairs to discover “what was the mat- — 
ter with Steve that the whole evening 
should be so upset by him.” 

And at sight of the roll of bank bills 
even Mrs. Tyler herself was a servile — 
participant in the “Happy New Year, 
Stephen.” 

And with a smile Ives slipped out. 


he shouted in 





Stephen Baird passed a miserably 
unhappy night. In his dreams he was 
constantly pursued by hordes of police- 
men,and dragons who alternately dupli- 
cated the traffic squad and Mrs. Tyler 
at her angriest. 

Morning brought him wild-eyed 
introspection. He didn’t know what to 
do, so wisely enough, he decided to do 
nothing. He kept to his bedroom till 


noon. But eight o’clock found Rosen- . 


thal and Stewart and even Sumner 
Holbrook installed in Welch’s library, 
sending telegrams broadcast, urging 
their friends and relatives to buy stock 
in Skyrocket. What had been a cold 
potato was turned into a hot cake, and 
went with. a rapidity which even 
' Stephen’s wildest dreams had never 
dared forecast. He longed to cash the 
checks, but felt a fearful compunction 
against touching money that had been 
lured to him by the display of Ives’ 
counterfeit roll. 

Stewart and Ida had set their wed- 
ding date for six months earlier than 
_ they had planned, thanks to the profits 
from Skyrocket they had already 
cashed up. Likewise Margy Elliott 
and Rosenthal had decided that a spring 
wedding was preferable to nuptials 
celebrated in the autumn. No less a 
personage than James H. Tyler came in 
to purchase stock. Steve’s reluctance to 
take the checks made his crowd all the 
more anxious to buy. They began to 
think he had such a good thing of it all, 
that he had grown selfish and unwill- 
ing to let them “in on the ground floor.” 
In fact, his very nervousness and all 
the untoward comments that he made 
and that were intended to enlighten 
them without betraying Ives, only 
served to whet their appetites for Sky- 
rocket stock. Every time they thought 
_ Of the roll of bills Baird had displayed 
the previous evening,~an assemblage 
of money which Rosenthal aptly enough 
described as “Two hundred thousand 
in that roll, anyway. It’s money sur- 


_ founded by money sticking out of 


money,”—they yearned for more. Re- 
membrance of Morgan’s visit also 
spurred them on still further. 


Steve finally appeared in the libre 
It was nearly noon and he was besieg 
by adulation that was almost disgust 
ing in its puerile eagerness. Within fi 


‘teen minutes he held checks coveri 


fifty thousand dollars in sales of stock.” 
And all because he had money and’ 
didn’t need it, so far as his friends 
knew. 

This unpalatable truth kept sticking § 
in Steve’s throat. He had to admit Ives’ 
wisdom, even if he despised the man’s — 
profession. e 

“Kid Rockefeller,” they began to call = 
him, and he felt it almost too much. 7 
They made him take out the money and © 
permit them to look at it, to handle it, 7 
to fondle it. And then came Mrs. Tyler 7 
with an ardent, “How is my boy, this | 
morning,’ and Grace, shy-eyed and | 
happy, and Ida, calling“ him “Baron © 
Rothschild,” and Miss Elliott, daintily 7 
interested. But the worst of it all was ~ 
that the women had got as wildly .ex- 7 
cited over Skyrocket as the men, and | 
from Mrs. Tyler with a check for four ~ 
hundred dollars, down to Ida with a © 
check for seventy-five dollars, they all 7 
insisted on buying. a 

This was the straw that broke down 


Steve’s braggadocio, and he had to ® 
hold himself in to keep from betraying 7 
Ives. He simply could not take those 7 


checks from the women, he told him- 4 


self. But when he tried to turn back © 
all the checks,the whole crowd berated © 
him as a “skinflint.” In vain he twitted 7 


them with the fact that none of them | 
would buy Skyrocket until they had © 
seen the bank roll. To cap it all, Mor- © 
gan called him on the ’phone right in 7 
the midst of the discyssion. Morgan | 
made an appointment—and then you ~ 
might as well have mixed oil and water © 
as to have changed the opinions of any 7 


one of Stephen’s friends. Rosenthal | 


was sure they would all make a mil- a 


lion, and Steve was wild because, as % 


he complained, “Billy Stewart has © 
called me .everything from ‘Boss’ on = 
down to ‘Captain’ and ‘Governor.’ | 

“The minute he calls me ‘Colonel, ” | 
howled the distressed Baird in self-de- | 
fense, “he’s got to take back his check 
That’s the only thing he’s left.” 3 

And then somehow Steve managed 
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get rid of the lot of them and coaxed 

ace to remain behind for a minute 

fore Mr. Morgan came. 

Under her promise of secrecy 
Stephen told the girl that the money 
“was not his but Ives’. That it was 
counterfeit he never even hinted, but 

Grace had enough insight to under- 
stand, even though vaguely, that some- 
thing was wrong. Stephen told her 
what a good mine Skyrocket was, and 
how if only he dared cash the checks, 
there was no doubt but that they could 
all win their million; but he added, too, 

that in the morning—the first business 

day of the New Year—he would give 
back the checks to the boys and return 

Mr. Ives’ money to him. 

But the little talk had stirred up a 
new interest in the mine in Grace’s 
mind. She asked Stephen if she couldn’t 
have some prospectuses, and he con- 
sented. That they might be neat for 
her to carry, he placed them in an en- 
velope. And the only envelopes in the 
room large enough to hold them 
were huge manila ones with “Stephen 

. Baird, No. 22 Wall Street, New York 

“City” printed on them. But Grace said 
she didn’t mind that at all, and_stuffed 
the envelope into her purse and hung 
it over the back of the chair. Unwit- 
tingly enough, Love was throwing out 
a life preserver for Stephen then and 
there, though neither of them knew it. 

“We understand each other to-day 
better than ever before,” said Stephen. 
_ “I know your mother has disapproved 
_ of much that I’ve done in a business 
way, but you’ve been the best sort of a 
girl, Grace, and if before I’m able to 
marry you, dear, if some one else 
should come along—no, don’t shake 
your head; he might—why— But I'll 
tell you one thing, dear; no one will 
ever love you as I do.” 

“Then, Steve, that’s all. we need to 
know,” Grace assured him. “Just so 
long as we love each other, nothing 
can ever separate us; and the waiting 
is only a part of our happiness.” 

“We're having a great little talk, 
aren’t we?” asked Steve. “But Grace, 
this money has taught me a great les- 
son. More than half the game is the 
faith money gives you in yourself. 


The rest is the confidence it inspires — 
in others. —Are you listening? I don’t 
believe you’ve heard a word I said.” 
“I did hear,” admitted Grace sheep- 
ishly. “But I was thinking of you and - 
me, dear. Now I must confess that 


when I first met Mr. Ives about three 


weeks ago I didn’t like him, though I 
can’t explain what it was. Now I know ~ 
that I was mistaken. Your associa- 
tion with him has given you a substan- ~ 
tial, confident, business-like air you 
never had before. And if you do lose 
the mine, don’t worry about it, but 
please try and get into the same busi- 
ness as Mr. Ives. What is it, dear?” 

Baird caught his breath, “Um— 
m—” he hesitated. “He is a—a—deco- 
rator! Meantime I'll try and save my 
mine, if you don’t mind.” 

Neil brought in a telegram and the 
simultaneous announcement that Me. 
Morgan waited below. “Let him come 
up,” granted Baird. “You wont mind 
going, will you, Grace?” 

“Not for Morgan,” she said as she 
kissed him happily and hurried out, 
leaving her bag on a chair. 

The wire was from Reardon, It 
justified Baird’s worst fears and ran: 


Received wire saying you owned mine. 
Morgan people were getting ready to take 
control. Will find out why Morgan 
wanted that mine if I have to dig through 
to China. Am putting on double force. 
Wire immediately $500 for payroll. 
Happy New Year. 


“Heavens,” groaned Steve. “When 
I did get money, it had to be phoney; 
but let me see—here’s nearly $50,000 
in checks already. I must send that 
money to Mike.” 

Before Mr. Morgan came up, Steve 
was visited by Paul, the head_ waiter, 
and confidently button-holed by Neil. 
Both wanted stock—and Steve prom- 
ised that the Skyrocket certificates 
would be delivered in the morning. 
Meanwhile, he besought them to keep 
their money until the morning. 

And then Mr. Morgan was shown 
in. “I shouldn’t have left you as I did, 
last night,” remarked the financier— 
Steve couldn’t for the life of him tell 
by Morgan’s tone whether the news 
about Skyrocket’s sales had reached 





_ him. “T should have got you that 
money, my boy,” said the financier. 
“After I got home I began to think 
that perhaps you needed some cash. 
But you were all right, weren’t you?” 

“Oh yes,” said Steve, “I had that 
quarter. Nobody got that away from 
me. I have it yet.” 

“Well, here’s your five hundred, 
Baird,” said Morgan, writing a check. 
“Oh, here’s that note of yours, too,” he 
added. “It was in this check-book. I 
wish you could pay it.” 

“Do -you, really?” questioned Ste- 
hen, as he took the check, enclosed 
it in an envelope addressed to Rear- 
don, and gave it to Neil to mail. “I 
want to pay off an old debt with that 
on New, Year’s day,” he said quietly. 

“That’s good,” said Morgan. “Do 
you think you can raise the $20,000 by 
to-morrow afternoon?” 

“I don’t,” said Stephen frankly, 
“but if I do, I will call you up before 
the bank closes.” 

“Well, I suppose Reardon is getting 
teady to vacate by now,” ventured 
Morgan. “I’ve ordered my men to 
move in to-morrow.” 

“Well, don’t you move in until 
Reardon moves out,” advised Steve. 
~ “He’s working very hard just now 
and you might interrupt him.” 

“A nice time to begin work,” 
sniffed. Morgan. “—The last forty- 
eight hours! Do you expect him to do 
in two days what he has failed to do in 
six months? Good-day.” 

Morgan’s testy exit was followed 
by an even more stormy entrance on 
the part of Mr. Jackson Ives. His hat 
was pushed back on the extreme limit 
of his head; his face was purple with 
wrath, and he was anything but the 
Suave man of the world who was the 
Only Jackson Ives.that Baird hitherto 
had known. 

“Nice mess you've made of it,” 
Ives snorted into Baird’s face. 
“You’ve sold me, you have. You've 
told the police. I know. Only an hour 
- ago—the plates, the paper—tools, 

everything—I threw them all into the 
tiver. Not a trace remains. You have 
the only evidence. They’ll find the 


yp? 


“money on you! 


“Who will?” 

That was Steve’s first reply to va 
accusations. He was too dumfounde 
even to think, was Stephen Baird bj 
this time. He began to fear he was stfs 
fering from brain fever. 3 

“West,” rejoined Ives, 3 

“Who's West?” asked the doubting 
Stephen. 3 

The Chief of the United States 
Secret Service,” Ives told him. “Now 
that’s your money. J never saw it be~ 
fore. When I ate my breakfast in the 
café this morning, my rooms were | 
searched. Oh no, they didn’t find any 
thing. All the good that did was to let, 
me know the bulls were around. Then’ 

I spotted my old friend West in the? 
lobby. He had five men_planteds 
around the hotel. They are now fol-7 
lowing a taxicab up Riverside Drive.” 

When Baird had his breath, he told” 
what he’d been doing since Ives had 
left him. Ives was assured that Baird® 
was telling the truth. The story was® 
straightforward, and besides, he knew™ 
how little initiative Baird had. He also™ 
knew what a temptation to keep that™ 
money Baird was having. Ives knew” 
human nature as well as he knew 
money. He had played upon the foibles | 
and the weaknesses of both. 

“T believe you,” remarked Ives. “Pd 
like to have West see this money just 4 
once. He’d appreciate it.” 

“If he should find it on you, what | 
would happen?” asked Steve, 4 

“He wont find it on me,” Ives an-= 
swered. “But if he should, I'd get 
twenty years; and if they found it on 7 
you we'd both of us get it, and you'd’ 
go up for five years.” 

Ives told Baird how West had trailed © 
him for ten years and sent all of his | 
“pals” to prison. Presently, the ‘phone ¥ 
rang sharply. Some one asked if Baird ” 
was in. 4 

“Yes,” replied Stephen. 

“Here,” suggested Ives quickly, ‘ ‘you 
don’t want any trouble here; hand me™ 
one of those envelopes addressed to. 
your office. Now the money. —Quick.” 7 

Ives thrust the bills invo the envelope ‘ 
and sealed it. “Give me a two-cent j 
stamp,” he urged. “No, just one—that’s ” 
enough. You see, it wont be delivered 





lay, the. money wont. The govern- 
will guard it over night. And if 
letter comes to you and there is 
ostage due, you don’t have to accept 
unless you want to. The government 
ill keep it for you until you do 

ant it.” 
”? began 


‘tus of voices. 
“Grab ’em! Hands up!” came the 


' Three secret service men—all in 
~- clothes—pushed their way in. 
ey left Neil pinioned outside. 

“Put the irons on Walker, there,” 
‘shouted West as he indicated Ives. He 
was promptly obeyed. “Young fellow,” 
said West to Baird, “you are under ar- 

' test. Here, Quinn, take him out there 

' and give him to Clark.” 

_ At sight of the officers, Steve had 
icked up the envelope with the money 
in it and slipped it under the prospec- 
tuses. 
' Ives and Baird were separated. 
© Ives was searched first. From him they 
took two revolvers (one of them an 
‘automatic, up his sleeve) and the two 
genuine thousand-dollar bills. 

While Baird and Ives were out with 
the men, West searched the room. He 
‘pounced upon the envelope in Grace’s 
ioe. opened it, and viewed with dis- 
gust the mining literature within. West 
put it back in-another envelope, sealed 
this and returned it to the bag. Un- 
wittingly he played into Baird’s hands. 
West then examined the thousand- 
dollar bills he had got from “Walker,” 
and pronouncing. them genuine, slipped 
them into his own pocket. 

_ They turned to search Baird. Eager- 

-they scanned the $50,000 in checks; 
disgustedly they tossed Baird’s last 
quarter on the table. 

“Evidently they’ve got a new way of 
working, but it seems successful,” 

» commented West to Quinn. “They 

' must have changed the money for these 
checks.” He turned to Baird. “Young 
Man,” demanded West, “before we 

» tear up these rooms, tell me where you 

| got these checks.” 

“TI got them in payment for Sky- 


rocket stock that I sold yesterday,” re- 
plied Stephen truthfully enough. “Do 
you want to buy some?” 

“T do not,” denied West. “I don’t 
fall for that stuff.” 

“You should have looked this over,” 
said Steve, ruffling the smooth papers 
in his hands. Then, with a deftness 
that surprised himself, Steve quickly 
took the envelope with the money in it 
from its hiding place, and crossing 
swiftly back of West made a dexter- 
ous interchange of the envelope with 
the money in it that was in his pocket, 
for the envelope with the advertising 
matter for Skyrocket that was in 
Grace’s bag. In a flash, the envelope 
that West himself had placed in Grace’s 
bag was in Baird’s pocket and the 
guilty envelope, filled with the counter- 
feit currency, was in Grace’s purse of 
shining gold mesh. 

“There, he’s got the money, the 
young fellow,’ shouted Quinn. “He 
took it out from under those papers 
and put it in his left hand pocket.” 

“Now, young fellow,”  chortled 
West, “I’ve got you. You'll spend ten 
years in jail and your whole life will 
be ruined—unless you do one thing. I 
don’t want you; I want Walker. I’ve 
got to get him with that money on him. 
Now, I’ll call Walker in here, and you 
hand him that envelope you’ve got in 
your pocket, and you'll go free, and 
I'll keep your name out of it. Now, you 
take your choice. You put that money 
on Walker, or you go to jail.” 

Baird paused. Then slowly he took 
the envelope out of his pocket. “Have 
I got to give him—this?” he asked. 

“Yes,” insisted West. 

“Ts there no other way?” 

“Absolutely none.” 

“May I have a second to think 
about it?” 

West assented. 

Stephen thought strenuously for sev- 
eral moments. Finally he said weakly, 
“Yes.” 

Ives was marched back into the room 
at West’s command. Hammond and 
Quinn, at their superior’s whispered 
order, backed Ives up against the wall 


and took the irons off him. “Both of 


you grab him the second he gets the : 





money,” instructed West. “Come now, 

oung man—are you ready?” 

“Yes, I’ll do it,” Steve repeated me- 
chanically, goaded on by West’s soft- 
ly reiterated bidding, “Walk right up 
and force it on him.” 

_~ Ives started at sight of Steve ap- 
proaching with the envelope in his 
hands. Certainly Baird looked a very 
Judas. Suddenly Ives saw the face of 
the .envelope. He set his teeth firmly, 
and then like a second Socrates drain- 
ing the hemlock, Ives reached forth, 
took the envelope, and put it into his 
breast pocket. 

“Grab him!” yelled West in delight. 
~-Then as Flynn and Hammond hand- 
cuffed Ives, the Chief motioned Quinn 
_towatds Baird. 

“You’re both under arrest,” shouted 
West. “Walker, it’s taken me ten years 
to do this, but I told you I’d do it, 
didn’t I?” 

*What’s the matter, here? Steve, 
what does this mean?” called Sam 
Welch from the hallway. Neil had 
been released and had gone down- 
stairs whitefaced and terrified, to call 


his master. At Welch’s heels trooped 


Mr. and Mrs. Tyler, Billy Stewart, 
Sumner Holbrook, Sidney Rosenthal, 
and, huddled together at the very end 
of the little procession, Ida Tyler, 
Margy Elliott and Grace. 

“Stephen?” cried Grace. 

“What’s the trouble, Sam?” ques- 
tioned Billy Stewart. 

“These two men are under arrest,” 
said West complacently. 

There was a groan. Mrs. Tyler sight- 
ed Grace’s muff and bag hanging over 
the chair, and grabbing them handed 
them to the trembling girl with the 
stern admonition: “Grace—go home 
immediately !” 

“Tt is ridiculous, this arrest,” cho- 
rused the coterie. 

West, calling off the names of the 
signatures of the checks, tried to return 
the bits of paper to their owners with 
the remark: “You’ve got to give back 
the stuff you got for this.” 

That was enough. Such is the power 
of the sight of money. 

“Ah, wait a minute,” advised Rosen- 
thal, facing them all. ‘Don’t take them 


back, folks; I know what this is. This j 
a put up job. Steve tried to make® 
take them back half an hour ago. Log 
out, everybody. These fellows are nx 
regular detectives. Steve has just hiré 
them to scare us and get us to take bac 
our checks. He don’t want to let us j 
on Skyrocket. But we wont take then 
back.” 4 
“You know we wont,” they al 
agreed ; and pressing their "checks bad 
in West’s hands, they scurried out 4 
if afraid they would lose money by 
staying. Mrs. Tyler led. the way wit 
Grace. And Stephen Baird’s heart sank 
within him as he realized that the gitl 
he loved, trusting in him and innocent 
of it all, was going away with $20,000 
counterfeit money in her handbag and) 
running the risk of being jailed ag: 
an accomplice of Ives! i 


VII 


January came clear and fine. 

For the first time in Stephen Baird's. 
tenancy of 22 Wall St., his office wa 
filled with customers, 

The office of the Skyrocket Mine in 
New York was crowded, Reddy, the ’ 
office boy, looked at the visitors in dis 
gusted alarm. 

Margy Elliott and Sidney Rosenthalf 
were the earliest arrivals. Close on their 
heels came Welch and Stewart. 

Beyond the fact that Jackson Ives. 
and Stephen Baird had suddenly left” 
Welch’s apartments in the Hotel Rector ™ 
at noon the day before, the little coterie 7 
knew nothing of Stephen or of Sky-7 
rocket. Where he had passed the night} 
was unknown to them, Ives had regis-" 
tered out at the Waldorf, so they found® 
by telephoning that hotel. There was 
nothing that they could do but wait and® 
fervently pray that nothing kept them | 
from being “in” on Skyrocket. Sus" 
picious though they had been at first,® 
they still held faith. Severally and sepa- 7 
rately each of the investors had wired] 
to Mike Reardon out in Arizona and7 
besought him for information about the = 
mine, And Mike’s replies had all been” 
encouraging—though to a practiced © 
eye, they might have seemed humorous. | 4 





one tragedy of the affair was out 
Tylet home. Mrs. Tyler, ever the 
domo of the ménage, had 
med drastic command and placed a 
laboo on the name and connections of 
ird and Skyrocket to her entire 
ily, particularly Grace. Twice that 
morning, so Margy Elliott blithely an- 
Berocet had a message purporting to 
come from Stephen been received at the 
Tyler home begging for Grace, but 
4h s, Tyler in each instance had forbid- 
en the girl to answer the message. 
Billy Stewart was the most uneasy of 
the little group gathered in Baird’s of- 
ce, and Rosenthal the most trusting of 
' them all. A little after eleven o'clock, 
Mr. Tyler, who had escaped his wife 
’ by a subterfuge, joined them, only to 
' start in amazement at the sight of his 
daughter Ida, who appeared within the 
warter hour. 
“What are you doing here?” stormed 
the angry parent. 
' “I—I—came .down to see Billy,” 
Stammered the girl. : 
“What did your mother tell you?” 
thundered Tyler. “Return home at 


“If I have to go, I will, but I’ll tell 

mother you were here,” retorted Ida. 

- Rosenthal triumphantly pulled out his 

egram from Mike Reardon, “I wired 

eardon,” said he. “ ‘Have you discov- 
ed gold?’ And here’s his answer: 

“*Sidney Rosenthal, 62 West 70th 
t., N. Y. City: Yes—Mike Rear- 

don. 999 
'“I wish he’d said something more 
‘than ‘Yes,’ ” muttered Stewart. 

“Ah, nonsense,” cried Rosenthal. 
Why, Billy, I asked him a plain ques- 
on, ‘Have you discovered gold?’ I sup- 

se you’d rather have had him tele- 

aph, ‘It’s a beautiful day. I think I 

Rave. Crosses mean kisses..—Come on, 
Margy, let’s get out of here and go up 


“Wait a minute,” interposed Welch. 
I wasn’t going to say anything, but I 
legraphed Reardon, too. I told him 
d bought a big block of the stock and 
‘asked him to wire me his honest opinion 
‘of the mine. Here’s his reply to me. 
ten : 
“*Cactus City, Arizona, January 1, 


Sam Welch, Care of Rector’s Hotel, 
N. Y. City: Nothing like it west of 
the river. Mike Reardon.’ ” 

“You can take that two ways,” ob- 
jected Stewart. . 

“Calamity howler!” taunted Rosen- 
thal. “But you can’t take ‘yes’ two 
ways. Yes means yes. Now put the two 
together. ‘What is your honest opinion — 
of the mine? Have you discovered 
gold?’ And what’s the answer? “Noth- 
ing like it west of the river. Yes.’ A 
child could figure that out.” 
“T understand it,’ volunteered Mr. 
Tyler most loftily. 
“Of course you do,” assented Rosen- 
thal crushingly. “You’ve got a brain.” 

“Everything’s all right, chaps,” 
greeted Sumner Holbrook, rushing in. 
“Yesterday when I went to the tele- 
graph office I wired Mike Reardon and 
asked him if he had discovered gold 
and just now I got this telegram with 
the one word in it: ‘Yes.’” 


An “Ah” of satisfaction swept over 
the room. Rosenthal pointed to Stew- 
art, who was shuffling the telegrams 
and letters that covered Baird’s desk. 

“Holbrook,” begged Rosenthal, “try 


and explain it—will you, to—to—him!” — 

“T believe it now,” snorted Stewart, 
voted down. “Oh—good morning, Mrs. 
Tyler.” 

That august lady, imposing in seal- 
skins and plumes, stopped in her on- 
slaught on Sam Welch long enough to 
score her daughter Ida, waving aside 
assurance from all the boys that 
“Everything is all right, Mrs, Tyler.” 

“Ida,” said she, “what are you doing 
here? I thought you were going to the 
hair-dresser’s ?” 

“T was,” answered Ida, “but I came 
down here first to see father.” 

“Where is your father ?” 

Tyler came forward from behind 
the door, whither he had sought shelter 
at sound of his wife’s approach. 

“I’m right here, dear,” he explained, 
“only you didn’t see me. We're all here 
now, except Grace—aren’t we, dear?” 
“She is the only one who will obey 
me,” replied Mrs, Tyler. “Where is Mr. ~ 

Baird ?” 

“We're all waiting for him,” Welch 

volunteered. 





. “Bxcuse me, please” apologi 
Reddy, Baird’s slender little office boy, 
“but Mr, Baird has just called up and 
he wants te’ know if you all will let him 
use his office for a few minutes !’’ 

“Why, of course,” said everybody in 
astonishment. 

“Where is he now?” asked Rosenthal. 

“He didn’t say,” Reddy answered, 
“but that he was sorry to disturb you.” 

“That’s all right—we understand,” 
Welch said, and acting as host to the 
party, he led the way to his own office 
three floors above. 

Only Rosenthal lingered behind. 

a Reddy,” he asked confidentially, 

‘what, exactly what, did Mr. Baird 
say over the ’phone? ” 

“Oh, he just asked if you were 
here,” admitted the boy, “and I told 
him yes, that you all were.” 

“And then what did he say?” pur- 
sued Rosenthal. “No, Reddy, you 


don’t need to hesitate so—don’t mind 
it—go on; you can tell me, son: what 
did he say?” 

“Well,” said the boy slowly, “I told 
him you were all here—yes, sir. And 
he—he—said, ‘Get them to h— out of 


! ”? 


there 

Rosenthal, having met the usual fate 
of the curious-minded, asked no more. 
He slammed out of the south door of 
the offices just as Baird and Ives 
slammed in the side door to the private 
office. 

They were a pale, disheveled pair. 
Of the two, Ives was the least dis- 
-comfited. In fact, a salient satisfaction 
aig from his eyes and emanated 

rom the smile around his lips. 

“Hello, Reddy, who -was 
Steve called. 

The boy rattled off the list of the 
visitors, 

“This office is as private as a side- 
walk,’ snarled Stephen. “What did 
they want? To see me, you say? Well, 
was Miss Grace Tyler here?” 

“No, but Mr. Morgan called up and 
said he’d be over later. There’s tele- 
- grams and mail on the desk,” further 
announced. Reddy. “And telegrams are 


here?” 


- important and ought to be attended to.” 


“Thanks,” said Stephen. “I'll call 


you, Reddy; get out.” 


“What sort of a well We d th 
put you in?” asked Stephen ot his ec 
panion, This was the first opportun 
for private conversation he had 
with Ives since their arrest the day bi 
fore. Ives smiled. “Well, at any ral 
you were alone,” complained Stephe 
“They made a big fuss over you. I wi 
in a room with a gang who had heh 
up an all-night restaurant—it wa 
awful. Ives, do open my mail—I’ve go 
to get into communication with Gra¢ 
Oh, Ives, I made a mistake to let ' 
take that money, but it all happened 
quickly that I didn’t realize what I wai 
doing.” 

“It was the only thing to do,” Iva 
countered. “It was a clever shift, ny 
boy. Remember, too, that nobody 
knows anything about this. West will 
suppress it. Yesterday he was so cer 
tain I had that money in my pocket 
that he assumed the taciturn manner of 
the detective who has bagged his gam 
A bull becomes chatty only when he i 
uncertain.” a 

“Well, he didn’t talk much this 
morning,” gloated Steve. “He didd 
push his case. I know you talked a la 
of law to that commissioner, and he 
knew he couldn’t hold us, but West 
didn’t have the evidence he wanted. 
was looking directly at West when the 
commissioner handed him that spéech 
about being over-zealous, and his eyes 
turned green. He’s more dangerous 
than ever. I’m glad he waited until wé 
got to his office before he opened tha ; 
envelope. Did you ever see a ma 
more surprised than he was when hed 
found that mining literature? But say, 
Ives—what did you think when I hand p 
ed you that envelope?” 

Ives paused. Then he looked Baird 
full in the eye. Be can tell a safe that 
has money in it,” declared the counters 
feiter. “And when you showed me that™ 
there were stamps in the corner, 
knew you had gone through for 
Now if my opportunity ever comes, I'll 
try to prove to you how grateful J am. 

“Try now,” urged Stephen. “H 
me get that money from Miss Tyler.” 

“Don’t worry,. my boy,” counsé 
Ives. “If you hadn’t told me you 
at the end of your rope, I wouldn’t! 





you into this. As it is, I gave you 
he money for your own good and so it 
ned out to be. Nothing wrong has 
‘been done. You’ve sold over fifty thou- 
‘sand dollars’ worth of stock—that’s all. 
ere, let’s get after this mail. I’m sor- 
you telephoned Miss Tyler this 
morning, for West will have all our 
‘wires covered. He’s clever and I know 
his methods. Perhaps Miss Tyler is on 
er way here now. See, Stephen, listen 
to this telegram from Reardon.” Ives 
read aloud from a yellow blank: “ ‘Re- 
ceived telegrams from _ stockholders 
asking if I had discovered gold. I don’t 
know what you’re doing, old pal, but 
[ll string along with you. Answered 
all in the affirmative. Mike Reardon.’ 
Let’s see what else is here,” added Ives. 


VIII 


A little bank balance is a wonderful 
power in the hands of an expert finan- 
cier. And such was Jackson Ives, alias 
Walker, alias half a hundred names. 

Just as soon as Ives discovered that 
Baird had on deposit in the Citizens 


National of Cactus City, Arizona, a - 


balance of seven dollars, he arranged a 
Meat little double crossing of checks 
that showed his skill in the time-hon- 
Ored system of “kiting.” That Reardon 
had really gone to work for the first 
time in six months, determined to find 
pay-dirt, was apparent to both men. 
And now Ives’ aim was to provide 
Baird with a check on the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, Cactus City, Arizona, that 
he could force Morgan to accept for the 
note due that day. This done, the worst 
was over, for though Morgan stormed 
and swore and demanded a New York 
theck in as rabid an interview as that 
financier had held for years, Baird was 
‘finally secure in the possession of the 
| note. But he began to look more wor- 
'Tied than ever. Ives, to whom the game 
)was now growing interesting, sat back 
and smiled. The telegrams on the desk 
Ontained orders for thousands of 
€s of Skyrocket stock. The letters 
held checks in payment for thou- 
s of shares, and best of all, Stephen 
1 his hands over $50,000 worth of 


checks, which if necessary he could 
realize on instantly. Of course, there 
was always the gamble that Skyrocket 
couldn’t make good, but then Ives con- 
soled himself and tried to console Baird 
that this was the scantiest margin of all. 

Stephen had plumbed the depths of 
remorse over his iniquities when the 
rustle of skirts preceded Grace’s en- 
trance. She had been crying, and was 
very pale; her pretty eyes were swol- 
len, and she was husky from sobs. 

“Grace,” cried Stephen, holding her 
at arm’s length. “Did you find an en- 
velope in your bag yesterday?” 

“Yes, dear,” she told him. “I was go- 
ing to open it and then I saw the 
stamps and knew it wasn’t mine. I 
wanted to give it to you yesterday, but 
Mother wouldn’t let me. What became 
of mine with the papers? How did they 
get mixed?” 

“That gentleman you saw yesterday 
has yours—” began Stephen. But, 
“Good-morning,” interrupted Ham- 
mond and West and Quinn. The three 
Secret Service men had pushed Reddy 
aside and rushed in through the ante- 
room. 

Stephen, adding the envelope contain-. 
ing the money to the bank-book, and his 
check-book, called out: “Here, Reddy, 
put these in the safe.” 

The boy obeyed. West followed him, 
and just outside the door relieved the — 
boy of the envelope—frightening even 
Reddy’s East Side conscience by the 
display of a Federal badge. 

“I wonder if Miss Tyler will not let 
us have a few minutes’ conversation 
together,” suggested West. When 
Grace had gone into the outer office, 
the Chief of the Secret Service squad, 
flashing the fatal envelope before Ives — 
and Baird, began to taunt them with 
their having switched the trick to an 
innocent girl. He had torn off a corner 
of the envelope, and the money gleamed 
green and crisp from within its manila 
coverings. It was really beautiful 
money. 

West resumed his bulldozing. Ives — 
admitted that the money was his. West, 
satisfied, slit the envelope down and 
handed it to Hammond, the most expert 
examiner in the government employ 





‘Hammond examined the: ‘currency 

closely again and again under his micfo- 

scope; and then_with an expletive he 
tapped West on the elbow and said: 

“Great Scott! West, 

stuff!’ 
"West grabbed the glass. He too ex- 
“amined the bills closely. “Where,” he 
asked of Ives, “did you get. this 
money?” 

“The same place that I got this,” 
said Ives, taking from his pocket the 
two $1, 000 bills that the government 
“ad declared genuine that morning and 
that West himself. had announced as 
genuine on the preceding day. “You 
took this money from me yesterday, 
had it in your possession for twenty- 
four hours, and the Commissioner made 
you return it to me this morning. Say, 
West, why don’t you go out loose on 
the street and arrest everybody you 
meet and ask them where they got their 
. money ?” 

West was too busy comparing the 
bills to retort. 

“Hammond,” said he finally, “I 
thought you were the expert in the 
Service.” 

“I’ve never been fooled yet,” 
tained Hammond. 

* “I’ve heard that,” said Ives. “Now 
settle this for Mr. West in a second.” 


it is the real 


main- 


And Hammond did. But West re-- 


marked casually: 

“I am satisfied with my own judg- 
ment.” Then he turned to Hammond. 
“Get out of here,” said the chief curt- 
_ ly. Hammond went. West arranged the 

bills carefully and gave them back to 
Ives. He turned to (£0. 

_ “Wait a minute,” suggested Ives. “I 
think I’d better count this—no, after 
all, I'll trust you.” 

“Thanks,” called West from the 
doorway. He turned on his heel again 
and shouted back, “Say, Walker, I’m 
not crazy to send you to Atlanta. You'd 
disorganize any jail in the. world.” 
The Secret Service squad was gone. 
- Baird confronted Ives. “Do you mean 
that money is really good?” 

_ “Good!” shrieked Ives. “Man alive! 
It is the best money. I’ve ever made. 
jut I’m through with it.” 


: same,’ 


oy ‘tore the neat green 
twain and across again. 

“Heavens !” exclaimed Step 
alarm. “Why, you’ ve destroyed the’ 
genuine bills.” re 

Ives smiled again, his noncommii 
smile, “My boy, they were all 
he said quizzically. 

“Oh Stephen, can’t I come i 
begged Grace from outside the - dé 
“Here is another telegram,” 

Stephen opened the door for sed 
kissed her softly on the forehead. | 
opened the grimy yellow envelope ai 
read: ; 

Cactus City, Arizona, ™ 
Mr. Stephen Baird, 22 Wall St., New 

York :— Have just opened the richest pay 

streak ever discovered in this section. 


Wire quick how you knew it twelve hours © 
before I struck it. MIKE REARDON. 


Stephen fell weakly back again 
the desk. “Oh, Ives,” cried he, “i 
true. He struck it on the last day, You 
are partners with us now, and here—” 
Baird sat down at the desk, conan ‘out 


half the checks, endorsed them and 
handed them to Ives. “Pal, here’s your ~ 


fifty per cent.” 
“Thank you,” 


said Ives. His fingers . 


trembled as he took the honest money 


that had come to him. His bread cast 


on the waters, was returned fresh and : 


wonderful to him. 
Stephen thrust his hand into his coat 


pocket. He pulled out the quarter that 
had stuck by him in spite of New ~ 
Year’s Eve adventures and Federal ex-  ~ 


aminations. 
“Don’t ever lose this, Grace,” he _ 
commented. “That’s my lucky quarter.” 


Struck by a horrible fear, he snatched ~ 


the telegram signed “Reardon” from 
Grace. 


“Ives,” he shouted, “did you send ~ 


this!” 
“Lord, no,” 
enough. 


denied Ives, honestly 


And Stephen, with a thankfulness ~ 


unbounded, took Grace in his arms, 
while she whispered in his ear: 
“Stephen, dear, I’m not surprised. Le: 
knew that you ‘d win with Skyrocket. 
Oh, I am so happy! And we can all be 
married now, can’t we?” 








